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CHAPTER  I. 

A  FAMILY  CONCLAVE. 

From  the  window  of  one  of  those  suburban 
houses  whose  general  air  of  dinginess  and  discom- 
fort bespeak  the  regular  lodging-house,  two  bright 
young  faces  were  peering  to  watch  for  the  postman, 
that  daily  messenger  of  good  and  ill  to  so  many. 

"  Here  he  comes ! "  cried  Ada  Darrance,  excitedly. 
"  Will  he  bring  us  a  letter,  and  whom  will  it  be  from? 
No  one  writes  to  us  now. " 

"  Except  on  disagreeable  topics,"  her  sister  mur- 
mured. "  I  had  the  prettiest  little  scented  billet 
yesterday,  and  it  only  contained  an  offer  to  send 
me  a  cure  for  the  toothache  in  return  for  thirteen 
stamps!     I  could  have  cried  with  disappointment." 

"  Hush!  He  is  coming  this  way!  A  letter, 
mamma  —  a  letter  at  last!  " 

While  Georgie  Darrance,  the  youngest  and  most 
inipulsive  of  the  sisters,  flew  off  to  receive  the  wel- 
come epistle,  Ada,  the  other,  moved  to  a  sofa,  on 
which  a  sallow,  fretful-looking  woman  in  widow's 
weeds  was  reclining.  As  the  young  girl  stooped 
down  to  pat  the  pillows,  and  coaxingly  kiss  the 
thin  lips  of  the  widow,  her  sweet,  intelligent  face 
looked  fairer  and  brighter  for  the  contrast  it  pre- 
sented to  her  mother's.  It  was  easy  to  see  at  a 
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glance  that  one  carried  sunshine  wherever  she  went; 
while  the  other  wrapped  herself  persistently  in  the 
cloud  her  bereavement  had  cast  over  her. 

Georgie,  her  wavy  hair  streaming  behind  her, 
came  rushing  back,  holding  aloft  the  missive  she 
had  just  received. 

"  From  Mr.  Stapely,  mamma.  I  know  his 
cramped,  formal  writing  at  a  glance.  Do  make 
haste,  and  tell  us  what  he  says;  and  remember, 
you  have  promised  me  that  lovely  gray  poplin,  and 
some  jet  ornaments,  as  soon  as  our  affairs  are 
settled. " 

Mrs.  Darrance  raised  herself  with  a  little  more 
animation  than  she  generally  evinced. 

"  So  Mr.  Stapely  condescends  to  write  now  he 
finds  I  will  not  consent  to  be  kept  in  suspense  any 
longer.  He  hks  behaved  shamefully.  If  your 
poor,  foolish  papa  did  make  unfortunate  invest- 
ments, I'm  sure  there  can  be  enough  saved  from 
his  property  to  insure  us  against  want." 

"  The  letter,  mamma — the  letter!  "  cried  Geor- 
gie, impatiently  breaking  in  upon  the  harangue. 

But  Mrs.  Darrance  went  on  without  seeming  to 
hear  her. 

"  Every  one  has  taken  advantage  of  my  forlorn 
condition.  Fm  sure  I've  been  cruelly  used!  It's 
fortunate  my  children  do  not  inherit  my  sensitive 
temperament.  There's  Ada,  now,  doesn't  seem  to 
feel  trials  that  completely  prostrate  me. " 

"  Oh,  yes,  mamma,  dear;  we  know  that  she  is 
the  coldest-hearted  thing  in  the  world.  You  have 
so  often  told  us  so.  But  it's  equally  certain  that 
she's  been  such  a  good,  thoughtful,  generous  dar- 
ling that  we  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done 
without  her!"  cried  Georgie,  jumping  up  to  give 
her  sister  half-a-dozen  little  kisses,s  which  were 
affectitmately  returned. 

"  When  you  have  done  rushing  about   the  room 
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like  a  mad  thing,"  Mrs.  Darrance  fretfully  ob- 
served, "  perhaps  you'll  let  me  read  my  letter,  and 
learn  how  this  dilatory  lawyer  excuses  himself. " 

But  now  Ada  interposed. 

"  One  moment,  mamma;  I  did  not  notice  it  be- 
fore, but  it  is  directed  to  me;  "  and  for  a  brief 
interval  a  look  of  anxiety  settled  on  her  brow. 
Mr.  Stapely  must  have  some  grave  reason  for  ad- 
dressing her  instead  of  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Darrance  flung  the  lawyer's  epistle  from 
her  with  an  angry  gesture,  and  sank  back  on  her 
sofa. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Darrance;  I  did  not 
perceive  the  address;  but  if  I  had,  I  should  not 
have  imagined  I  was  committing  any  great  error  in 
reading  a  letter  from  my  lawyer  to  my  own  child. 
I  did  not  know  there  were  confidences  between  you 
which  your  mother  must  not  share." 

"  Confidences,  too,  that  cost  six  and  eight-pence 
apiece!  "  muttered  Georgie,  with  a  sly  glance  at 
her  sister,  who  looked  sorry  and  perplexed.  "  Sup- 
pose, mamma,  you  were  to  let  Ada  open  her  letter, 
and  tell  us  what  it  is  about?  " 

"  If  it's  a  proposal  to  invest  my  money  for  me, 
and  dole  it  out  in  quartierly  payments,  I  protest 
that  I'll  not  agree  to  it!  "  the  widow  exclaimed, 
raising  herself  again  in  order  to  speak  more  vehe- 
mently. "Mr.  Stapely  had  the  insolence  to  tell  me 
that  my  extravagance  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
the  cause  of  our  misfortunes,  and  I'll  not  submit  to 
his  interference!  " 

"  But  he  has  been  so  thoughtful  for  us,"  pleaded 
Ada;  "  so  anxious  to  assist  us,  and  to  make  the 
best  arrangement  with  our  creditors  that  he  could 
effect. " 

"  Has  he?  I  did  not  know  it.  It  appears  to  me 
that  every  one  has  tried  to  assist  in  impoverishing 
us.     Even  my  own  daughters,  who,  when  they  saw 
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me  overwhelmed  by  their  foolish  father's  bank- 
ruptcy, might  have  saved  my  jewels,  and  the  plate, 
and " 

But  Georgie,  her  bright  eyes  flashing,  her  nos- 
trils dilated,  was  standing  before  her  mother  crim- 
son with  wrath,  and  Mrs.  Darrance  paused  sud- 
denly. 

"  Mamma,  what  are  you  saying?  Would  you 
have  had  us  dishonest?  We  gave  up  all  we  had, 
for  Ada  said  it  was  a  duty  we  owed  to  dear  papa's 
memory;  and  though  it  was  hard  to  be  obliged  to 
part  with  some  of  the  things  we  prized,  yet  it  was 
right,  and  I'm  glad  we  did  it!  " 

Mrs.  Darrance  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
"  Pray,  don't  stop,  Miss  Georgina  Darrance.  I  am 
used  to  being  talked  at,  and  treated  as  if  I  were  no- 
body. If  your  sister  does  not  intend  to  tell  me 
what  Mr.  Stapely  has  said  to  her,  I  can  go  to  my 
room." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  disappoint  you  very  much 
when  you  hear  it, "  answered  Ada,  who  had  opened 
her  letter  and  mastered  its  contents.  "  He  begs 
me  to  prepare  you  for  the  unpleasant  tidings  that 
forty  pounds  per  annum  is  all  he  has  been  able  to 
secure  to  us. " 

There  was  a  blunt  pause.  Georgina  looked  rue- 
fully at  her  sister;  Mrs.  Darrance  gave  symptoms 
of  becoming  hysterical. 

"Wronged!  cheated  by  every  one!  Some  eau- 
de-cologne  for  my  poor  temples,  Ada!  And  I  had 
twelve  thousand  pounds  of  my  own  when  I  mar- 
ried! Fan  me,  Georgie,  and  open  the  windows! 
This  it  is  to  be  too  confiding!  This  comes  of  trust- 
ing a  lawyer!  A  paltry  forty  pounds  a  year,  while 
Mr.  Stapely  has  doubtless  pocketed  hundreds  by 
the  transactions!  It  only  needed  this  stroke  to 
hasten  me  into  an  early  grave.  Don't  keep  letting 
your  tears  fall  on  my  face,  Ada. " 
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At  this  moment  a  gentleman  entered  the  room, 
and  both  the  young  girls  instinctively  turned  to- 
wards him  as  if  for  sympathy  and  help.  There  was 
a  slight  resemblance  between  his  handsome,  though 
rather  effeminate,  features,  and  the  blonde  pretti- 
ness  of  Ada.  Both  possessed  the  same  fair  hair  — 
a  shade  lighter  than  the  crisp  red-gold  tresses  of 
Georgie  —  and  their  eyes  were  of  the  same  soft  blue, 
whilst  hers  were  gray,  and  fringed  with  lashes  so 
dark  as  to  be  nearly  black  —  imparting  a  piquancy 
to  a  face  whose  greatest  charm  was  its  mobility. 
Ordinarily  pale,  or  with  the  softest  possible  tint  of 
the  rose  upon  her  cheeks,  a  word  or  look  sufficed 
to  send  the  rich  blood  mantling  through  her  veins. 
In  repose,  Georgie  Darrance  possessed  the  refined, 
delicate  beauty  of  a  Grecian  statue;  aroused  into 
emotion,  she  was  the  glowing,  impulsive  creation 
of  a  poet's  genius;  the  natural,  unaffected  woman 
Shakespearehas  given  us  in  his  Imogene,  his  Miranda 
or  his  Juliet. 

With  a  nod  and  smile  to  Ada,  the  new-comer 
went  to  the  side  of  Georgie,  and  possessed  himself 
of  one  of  her  hands;  for  once,  he  was  permitted  to 
retain  it.  He  was  her  cousin  and  first  love;  the 
young  man  for  whom,  though  concealed  beneath  a 
little  charming  coquetry,  she  cherished  an  ardent 
attachment,  and  invested  with  every  noble  attribute. 
He  would  have  been  nearer  and  dearer  still  by  this 
time,  but  for  her  father's  misfortunes.  Alfred 
Renton  had  been  admitted  into  the  bank  of  Dar- 
rance, Munson  &  Co.,  as  a  junior  partner,  and  Mr. 
Darrance's  consent  to  his  marriage  with  his  younger 
daughter  had  been  obtained,  when  the  crash  came 
that  involved  them  all  in  ruin. 

"Ah,  Alfred,"  Mrs.  Darrance  sobbed,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  him,  "  I  have  just  received  my  death- 
blow; but  I  can  bear  it  with  resignation  if  you  will 
protect  these   unfortunate  children  when  I  am  no 
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more!  If  you  would  put  another  pillow  under  my 
head,  Ada,  instead  of  standing  there  so  helplessly,  it 
might  relieve  me. " 

"  Is  there  really  anything  amiss?"  Alfred  Renton 
inquired  doubtfully.  He  had  so  often  been  called 
upon  of  late  to  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Darrance, 
that  he  began  to  feel  bored  with  her  complaints. 
Ada,  looking  at  him  a  little  reproachfully,  put  Mr. 
Stapely's  letter  into  his  hands,  and  Georgie  stood 
on  tip-toe  to  peruse  it  over  his  shoulder. 

Alfred  read  with  lengthening  visage.  "  This  is 
bad  news,  indeed,"  he  commented;  "but  nothing 
more  than  Mr.  Stapely  has  given  us  reason  to 
expect. " 

"  Besides,"  Georgie  cried,  cheerfully,  as  if  her 
elastic  spirit  rose  above  the  shock  already  —  "  be- 
sides, this  small  certainty  is  better' than  nothing,  or 
than  the  suspense  we  have  been  enduring  for  these 
last  few  months." 

"  Humph!"  said  Alfred,  as  if  he  did  not  view  the 
matter  in  the  same  hopeful  light.  "  But  what  do 
you  all  propose  doing?  The  sooner  some  plan  is 
formed  for  the  future,  the  more  probability  there 
will  be  friends  coming  forward  to  assist  you  in 
carrying  it  out." 

"Alfred  is  quite  right,"  said  Mrs.  Darrance, 
wiping  her  eyes.  "  My  friends  ought  to  come  for- 
ward, and  do  something  for  me.  My  tastes  are 
simple;  I  could  do  without  a  maid,  if  Ada  would 
take  some  lessons  in  hair-dressing;  and  I  should 
not  object  to  living  in  the  country,  provided  the 
society  is  good,  or  we  can  be  near  a  cheerful 
watering-place. 

Alfred  turned  away  a  little  impatiently,  and  said, 
in  low  tones,  to  his  betrothed:  "  I  wish  my  aunt 
could  be  made  to  understand  her  real  position.  It 
isn't  a  question  of  what  she  is  willing  to  renounce 
in  the  way  of  luxuries,  but  of  what  she  will  be  able 
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to  secure  la  the  shape  of  the  commonest  neces- 
saries. " 

"  Do  fou  find  it  so  easy  to  renounce  every  h'ttle 
indulgence?"  retorted  Georgie,  who  often  did  battle 
with  him  on  her  mother's  account.  "  You  have 
been  smoking  a  cigar  as  you  came  along;  and  you 
took  a  cab  from  the  bank  instead  of  walking.  Two 
extravagances  not  at  all  compatible  with  your 
position,  Mr.  Alfred." 

He  reddened  a  little,  but  gently  detained  her  as 
she  was  retreating  from  him. 

"  We'll  not  quarrel  this  morning,  Georgie,  dear; 
for  I  have  come  to  hear  your  decision.  I  have 
accepted  the  post  Mr.  Stapely  procured  for  me  in 
Morrendon's  counting-house,  until  something  more 
lucrative  turns  up.  It  is  only  a  hundred  a  year; 
but  others  have  married  on  equally  small  incomes, 
and " 

He  stopped,  and  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 
Georgie's  beautiful  complexion  varied  with  every 
moment,  and  tears  started  into  her  eyes;  but  she  was 
silent,  and  Mrs.  Darrance,  who  overheard  the  latter 
part  of  his  speech,  peevishly  struck  in. 

"  I  never  thought  I  should  live  to  hear  one  of  my 
daughters  asked  to  marry  on  one  hundred  pounds 
per  annum!  It's  very  nice  of  you,  Alfred,  to  renew 
your  offer  after  losing  your  own  little  patrimony 
through  poor,  dear,  foolish  papa's  mismanagement. 
But  Georgie  must  not  decide  too  hastily.  I  dare 
say  she'll  not  forget  that  it's  her  first  duty  to  think 
of  7ne.  You  might  have  a  young  family  grow  up 
about  you,  and  I  never  could  live  in  the  same  house 
with  children." 

"  I  have  not  contemplated  our  living  together," 
answered  Alfred,  a  little  stiffly. 

Mrs.  Darrance  put  up  her  hands.  "  As  if  I  could 
keep  house  for  myself  and  Ada  on  forty  pounds, 
without  some  one's  assistance!     Really,  Alfred  — 
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Georgie  — the  selfishness  with  which  you  arrange 
your  plans,  without  consulting  me,  is  something 
dreadful!" 

But  Georgie  had  found  her  voice  now,  and  im- 
petuously besought  her  mother  to  say  no  more. 

"  I  am  not  so  selfish  as  to  forget  you,  mamma. 
Alfred  is  very  good  and  generous,  but  we  have 
injured  his  prospects  sufficiently,  without  dragging 
him  down  into  further  poverty.  " 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  the  young  man  returned, 
uneasily. 

"  Why,  that  I  release  you  from  your  engagement; 
and  that  from  henceforth  we  are  cousins,  and  nothing 
more! 

Alfred  looked  seriously  annoyed. 

"  You  cannot  love  me,  Georgie,  or  you  would  not 
so  coolly  decide  upon  giving  me  up.  I  concede 
that  it  may  be  as  well  to  postpone  our  union  for 
awhile;  but  I  don't  understand  why  you  propose  to 
fling  me  off  altogether.  Perhaps  you  have  some  , 
richer  suiter  in  view?" 

Georgie's  eyes  flashed. 

"  If  I  could  believe  that  j^-ou  think  so  meanly  of 
me  as  those  words  imply,  I  should  hate  you!  But 
no;  you  are  only  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  it 
is  the  only  course  we  ought  to  pursue,  till  brighter 
times  dawn  upon  us.  See,  dear  Alf,  I  shall  keep 
the  ring  you  gave  me;  and  I  promise  never  to  wed 
another  while  you  remain  unmarried;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  insist  that  you  consider  yourself  free!" 

"  Georgie,"  the  young  man  replied,  with  deeper 
feeling  than  he  had  hitherto  evinced,  "  you  fancy 
you  are  acting  very  nobly,  but  in  reality  you  are 
cold  and  cruel.  I  had  but  one  hope  left,  and  of 
that  you  are  bereaving  me!" 

He  walked  to  a  window,  and  the  gentle  Ada 
followed  to  whisper  consolation.  Georgie  stood 
with  her  hands  locked  together,  dismayed,  but  not 
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convinced,  and  Mrs.  Darrance  had  the  field  to 
herself. 

"  Georgie  has  acted  very  properly.  No  young 
woman  with  a  due  sense  of  right  and  wrong  would 
consent  to  marry  while  her  widowed  mother  and 
sister  remained  unprovided  for. " 

"  Pray,  good  people,"  cried  a  shrill  voice  at  the 
door,  —  "  pray,  good  people,  are  you  acting  a  play? 
If  so,  let  me  come  in  and  have  a  chair,  or  I  shall 
catch  my  old  enemy,  the  rheumatism,  which,  you 
know,  is  not  pleasant." 

"  Aunt  Barbara!  "  cried  the  young  girls  and 
Alfred  simultaneously. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE   MAIDEN  AUNT. 

Miss  Barbara  Renton  was  Mrs.  Darrance's 
only  sister,  and,  as  a  lady  of  independent  means, 
had  always  received  and  exacted  a  certain  degree 
of  homage  from  her  relatives.  She  was  of  such 
diminutive  stature,  that  even  Georgie's  fairy  figure 
looked  imposing  beside  her;  but  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  remark  that  Nature  had  atoned  for  this 
outward  niggardliness  by  endowing  her  with  more 
spirit  and  common  sense  than  any  half-dozen  of 
her  sex  could  muster  betwixt  them.  She  farmed 
her  land  without  a  steward,  grew  flowers  and 
grapes  that  carried  off  prizes  at  the  shows,  with  no 
better  auxiliaries  than  some  raw  lads  from  the  next 
village,  and  defended  her  manorial  rights  without 
the  aid  of  a  lawyer.  In  the  days  of  Mrs.  Dar- 
rance's prosperity,  she  had  openly  flouted  her  as  an 
indolent,  extravagant  wife,  and  ridiculously  indulg- 
ent mother,  and  their  intercourse  had  dwindled 
into   a  half-yearly  interchange   of  visits.     But  as 
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Miss  Barbara  haa  a  fund  of  liberality  beneath  her 
dictatorial  manner,  her  nieces  had  felt  as  surprised 
as  indignant  at  the  silence  she  had  observed  ever 
since  the  tidings  of  their  father's  sudden  decease 
had  been  communicated  to  her.  Too  proud  to 
inquire  the  reason,  they  had  ceased  to  hope  for  any 
assistance  from  their  eccentric  relative,  and  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  lodgings,  to  which  the  widow  had 
retreated,  greatly  surprised  them. 

Ada,  always  her  aunt's  favorite,  came  forward  to 
greet  her;  but  Georgie,  too  frank  to  conceal  her 
resentment,  retreated  to  the  back  of  her  mother's 
sofa. 

With  provoking  coolness,  Miss  Barbara  passed 
her  by,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  her  sister. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  Penelope.  No, 
don't  begin  to  cry,  if  you  please.  It  won't  do 
either  of  us  any  good,  and  we  can  be  equally  sorry 
for  what's  happened  without  fretting  uselessly.  " 

Mrs.  Darrance  slowly  shook  her  head. 

"  Of  course,  Barbara,  I  can't  expect  you  to  enter 
into  my  feelings  or  comprehend  my  troubles." 

"  Certainlynot,"  answered  thatlady,  rather  dryly. 
"  But  I  may  be  able  to  help  you  to  overcome  them, 
mayn't  I?" 

"  Some  one  had  need  to  do  so,"  sighed  the 
widow;  "  for  I  have  just  learned  that  a  paltry  forty 
pounds  per  year  is  all  I  have  to  depend  upon  for 
the  support  of  my  fatherless  children." 

"  Quite  as  much  as  you  could  expect,  under  the 
circumstances;  "  her  sister  commented;  "  and  as 
the  children  you  so  pathetically  refer  to  are  young 
women  grown,  I  should  think  they  might  relieve 
you  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  them. " 

"  Really,  Aunt  Barbara,  it  is  too  bad  to  keep 
aloof  so  long,  and  then  come  and  dictate  to  us 
wHwit  we  shall  do!  "  exclaimed  Georgie  indignantly. 

**  Hush,  dear!  "  whispered  Ada,  coming  to  her 
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side,  and  confronting  Miss  Renton.  "  We  are 
eager  to  do  our  best  for  mamma  and  ourselves. 
The  question  simply  is,  in  which  way  we  can  ren- 
der the  most  real  and  efficient  assistance." 

Miss  Barbara  nodded  approval. 

"  Good  girl!  Now  you  are  talking  sensibly.  I 
despise  your  helpless  women,  who  cry  and  lament 
instead  of  bestirring  themselves.  I  should  like 
your  saucy  sister  to  tell  me  what  she  means  by 
accusing  me  of  holding  aloof.  Sister  Penelope, 
I  wrote  to  you  three  months  ago.  Didn't  you  get 
my  letter?  " 

Under  the  inquiring  glances  of  her  daughters 
and  Miss  Barbara,  the  widow  grew  confused,  and 
suddenly  began  fumbling  in  her  pocket. 

"  Yes;  she  believed  she  received  it;  but  her 
trouble  had  so  unnerved  her,  that  she  really  — 
really " 

The  spinster  lady  broke  in  sharply  upon  her  hes- 
itating speech. 

"  That  will  do.  I  comprehend  what  you  want  to 
say.  To  put  it  in  plain  words,  you  didn't  intend 
to  accept  my  offer  if  you  could  do  better;  but  it 
seems  yoii  can't.  How  are  you  proposing  to  sup- 
port yourself?  " 

"  By  keeping  a  shop,"  said  Georgie,  mischiev- 
ously, for  she  knew  that  Miss  Renton  had  an  aris- 
tocratic horror  of  trade.  "  We  can  go  into  busi- 
ness, and  Aunt  Barbara  shall  give  us  her  pa- 
tronage. " 

"  Thanks,"  that  lady  stiffly  replied;  "  but  I  grow 
my  own  potatoes,  and  never  eat  sweetmeats. 
Haven't  you  any  more  sensible  plans  to  propose?  *" 

"  Georgie  is  so  heedless,  she's  not  fit  for  any- 
thing," said  her  mother;  "but  Ada  might  teach 
music  and  singing.  We  used  to  give  Signora  Bra- 
vissima  half  a  guinea  per  lesson  for  her  instruc- 
tion. " 
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"  And  this  poor  child  would  have  to  accept  a 
tenth  part  of  that  sum  for  her  labors.  Good 
heavens,  Penelope,  is  it  for  such  silly  schemes  as 
these  that  you  refuse  the  home  I  offered  you?  " 

Mrs.  Darrance  murmured  something  inaudible, 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief.  Bestow- 
ing upon  her  a  glance  of  mingled  pity  and  con- 
tempt. Miss  Renton  addressed  herself  to  her  nieces. 

"  I  fancy,  girls,  that  this  matter  rests  principally 
with  you.  I  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  letter;  that 
I  will  cheerfully  give  your  mother  a  home  at  Austly 
Farm  as  long  as  she  needs  it,  and  one  of  her 
daughters  can  accompany  her." 

The  sisters  looked  at  each  other,  and  Ada  passed 
her  arm  around  the  waist  of  Georgie,  who  kissed 
her  lovingly.  It  was  the  first  time  the  necessity  of 
being  parted  had  been  brought  before  them. 

Little  Miss  Barbara  saw  this,  and  hastily  added: 
"  I  don't  make  this  stipulation  out  of  any  unkind- 
ness;  quite  the  contrary.  It  will  not  do  my  sister 
any  good  to  depend  upon  your  attentions.  Pres- 
ently I  hope  she  will  have  the  good  sense  to  bestir 
herself,  and  permit  both  her  daughters  to  do  the 
same," 

"  Aunt  Barbara  is  right,"  said  Ada,  with  a  sigh 
and  a  shiver.  Shielded  during  her  father's  life 
from  every  rough  word,  who  can  wonder  that  her 
heart  failed  her  when  the  necessity  of  going  forth 
into  the  world  was  thus  sternly  set  before  her? 

Miss  Renton  nodded  approvingly. 

"  You  must  decide  for  yourselves  which  of  you  is 
to  be  your  mother's  companion  to  Austly. " 

"Ada,  of  course!"  was  Georgie's  prompt  re- 
sponse; "  for  I  am  going  to  India. " 

The  announcement  had  an  electrical  efTect  upon 
her  hearers.  Mrs.  Darrance  looked  up;  and  Alfred, 
who  had  been  fuming  at  the  window  over  the  way 
in  which  he  and  his  claims  appeared  to  be  quite  set 
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aside,  came  towards  his  betrothed,  repeating  her 
words,  "  To  India?     Impossible!  " 

"  Perhaps  you're  not  aware,  my  dear,"  Miss  Bar- 
bara tartly  remarked,  "  that  it's  no  longer  consid- 
ered '  proper '  for  young  ladies  to  go  to  India  hus- 
band-hunting? " 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  retorted  Georgie,  who 
could  never  resist  waging  a  war  of  words  with  her 
sharp-tongued  aunt.  "  It's  pleasant  to  learn  that 
the  girls  of  the  present  period  are  so  much  more 
refined  than  they  were  in  your  young  days!  " 

"  Don't,  Georgie,  please,  dear!  "  whispered  the 
more  discreet  Ada.  "  You  are  not  serious  about 
this,  are  you?  "  A  question  Alfred  Renton's  eyes 
repeated. 

"  Quite  serious,"  answered  Georgie,  her  voice  a 
little  tremulous  at  first,  but  gaining  firmness  as  she 
proceeded.  "  Mrs.  Stapely  has  a  sister  whose  hus- 
band holds  an  important  office  in  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment. This  lady's  health  compels  her  to  lead  a 
very  retired  life,  and  she  has  v^^ritten  to  beg  Mrs. 
Stapely  to  send  her  a  companion.  The  salary 
offered  is  much  higher  than  I  could  command  here, 
and  I  shall  no  longer  hesitate  about  accepting  the 
situation. " 

Miss  Barbara  seemed  a  little  astonished  at  the 
quiet,  sensible  manner  in  which  Georgie  gave  this 
explanation;  but  Mrs.  Darrance  reproachfully  asked 
how  her  ungrateful  child  could  be  so  willing  to  leave 
her. 

"  Not  willing,  mamma,  heaven  knows;  but  it 
will  grieve  me  less  to  go  to  Madras  than  to  remain 
in  England,  making  vain  efforts  to  achieve  inde- 
pendence. Mrs.  Stapely's  recommendation  se- 
cures me  a  home  with  her  sister.  Who  else  would 
be  inclined  to  employ  one  so  young  and  inex- 
perienced? " 

"  Ada  —  Alfred,  lead  me  to  my  room,  before  this 
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willful  child  breaks  my  heart  by  her  obstinacy," 
sobbed  Mrs.  Darrance.  "  She  may  persist  in  leav- 
ing me  in  my  poverty  —  I  dare  say  she  will;  but 
I'll  never,  never  give  my  consent  to  it!  " 

"  Let  me  help  you  support  your  mother,"  Miss 
Barbara  said,  briskly  rising,  and  putting  Mrs.  Dar- 
rance's  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "  Come,  Ada;  we 
are  de  irop  here.  Nephew  Alfred  is  eager  to  com- 
bat this  very  determined  young  lady's  intention,  so 
we  will  leave  him  to  do  so.  If  he  fails, "  she  added, 
in  a  whisper  —  "  which  I  dare  say  he  will  not  —  why, 
I  shall  say  that  Georgie  is  a  brave-hearted,  sensible 
girl,  who  deserves  a  better  husband  than  that  young 
puppy  will  ever  make  her. " 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  lover's  pleading. 

Georgie  nerved  herself  to  a  painful  struggle, 
when  she  saw  herself  left  alone  with  her  lover.  She 
had  grown  very  sad  while  listening  to  her  mother's 
fretful  speeches;  but  they  had  not  affected  her  de- 
termination. She  knew,  from  experience,  that 
Mrs.  Darrance's  regrets  were  not  very  deeply  seated; 
and  that  although  she  might  bewail  the  loss  of  her 
daughter  to  every  one  who  would  listen,  her  grief 
would  not  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  her  meals, 
or  her  care  in  making  her  daily  toilet. 

With  Alfred,  however,  it  was  quite  another  thing. 
Her  own  love,  strong  and  pure,  pictured  his  suffer- 
ings as  equaling  her  own;  and  when  he  passionately 
flung  his  arms  around  her,  declaring  that  she 
should  not  leave  him,  it  required  an  effort  to  free 
herself  from  his  embrace. 

"  Listen,  dear  Alf,"  she  said,  earnestly.  "You 
do  but  uselessly  distress  yourself,  as  well  as  me,  by 
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thinking  to  keep  me  here.  You  have  heard  Aunt 
Barbara's  decision.  There  is  no  home  for  me  at 
Austly  Farm,  even  if  I  were  willing  to  accept  one 
at  her  hands,  which  I  am  not." 

"  She  is  hard,  tyrannical,  unfeeling!"  cried  Ai  ^ 
fred.  "  But  there  are  others,  and  in  England,  who 
value  my  darling  as  she  deserves. " 

"  Where?"  asked  Georgie,  smiling  sadly.  "  It  is 
certain  that  if  I  do  not  go  to  Madras,  I  must  be  a 
governess;  and  I'm  not  fit  for  it.  I  like  children 
when  they  are  good,  but  to  have  to  put  up  with  their 
ill-humors,  to  drum  into  their  little  heads  the  dry 
lessons  with  which  I  was  tortured — no,  no,  I  could 
not  do  it!  With  an  invalid  —  the  relative,  too,  of 
the  kind  Stapelys  —  I  could  be  patient  and  obliging. 
You  must  let  me  go,  Alfred.  A  few  years,  and 
you  will  come  to  me,  or  I  shall  return  to  you,  our 
love  chastened  by  the  separation.  " 

"  Years!"  the  young  man  repeated.  "  You  speak 
of  such  a  lapse  of  time  as  lightly  as  though  it  were 
a  mere  nothing.  Do  you  forget  that  you  condemn 
me  to  the  drudgery  of  the  desk,  with  no  one  to 
cheer,  no  one  to  encourage  me,  when  I  grow  weary 
of  my  monotonous  life?  I  claim  a  right  to  have 
my  feelings  studied  by  you.  Why  not  let  our 
union  take  place  at  once,  as  I  have  proposed?  We 
should  manage  somehow. " 

Georgie  shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders. 
"  What  a  shiftless  speech!  Do  you  know  that 
living  for  three  months  in  a  lodging-house  has 
made  me  keen-sighted,  monsieur!  Please  to  re- 
member that  a  hundred  a  year  has  never  yet  suf- 
ficed for  your  personal  expenses.  You  will  have 
to  eschew  light  kid  gloves,  expensive  Havanas  and 
Latakia,  your  wine  ad  libitum,  your  pleasant 
lounges  at  the  Opera  or  the  Od^on,  and  practice 
the  most  sordid  economy  with  regard  to  your 
laundress'  bill.       If  these  are  to  be  the  trials  of 
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your  bachelor  life,  how  would  you  manage  when 
burdened  with  me?  " 

The  young  man  shifted  uneasily  from  one  foot  to 
the  other. 

"  You  draw  a  horrid  picture,  and  I'm  afraid  there's 
some  truth  in  it.  How  can  one  can  help  growing 
angry  when  one  thinks  that  this  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  reckless  mismanagement  of " 

Georgie's  hand  was  on  his  lips  directly, 

"  Enough,  Alfred;  this  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  detected  in  you  a  disposition  to  reproach 
papa's  memory!  " 

He  looked  down,  without  replying;  and  Georgie, 
with  her  beautiful  face  a  vivid  carnation,  hastily 
added,  "  I  have  Mr,  Stapely's  assurance  that  papa's 
worst  fault  was  but  an  error  of  judgment;  his  stern- 
est creditors  have  absolved  him  of  anything  worse. 
Recollect  how  true  a  friend  you  always  found  him, 
and  with  what  anguish  he  deplored,  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, the  injury  he  had  inflicted  upon  you, " 

"  Forgive  me,  Georgie!  I  did  not  mean  to  pain 
you!"  he  answered,  caressingly;  but  she  retreated 
from  his  proffered  embraces. 

"  I  forgive;  but  never  will  I  be  your  wife  until 
you  have  ceased  to  blame  my  dearest  father  for 
losses  which  no  human  foresight  could  have  pre- 
vented! " 

Alfred  pleaded,  and  even  wept,  which  did  his 
cause  more  harm  than  good,  for  all  Georgie's  heroes 
were  men  incapable  of  such  womanly  emotion. 
Then  he  grew  angry,  but  still  without  shaking  her 
determination.  He  was  sitting  sullenly  watching 
her  while  she  penned  her  note  of  acceptance  to 
Mrs,  Stapely,  when  the  servant  rather  unceremo- 
niously entered  the  apartment,  to  say  that  a  person 
—  a  seafaring  man,  apparently  —  was  in  the  hall, 
asking  for  Mrs.  Darrance. 
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"  Did  you  tell  him  that  mamma  declines  to  see 
any  one?  "  asked  Georgie. 

"  Yes,  miss;  but  he  says  he  must  see  her;  his 
business  can't  be  put  off  with  such  answers." 

"  But  she  has  gone  to  lie  down,"  the  young  lady 
objected.  "  Will  you  see  this  man  for  me,  Alfred, 
and  ascertain  what  brings  him  here?  " 

Rather  unwillingly,  Alfred  obeyed.  He  had  al- 
ready been  obliged  on  one  or  two  occasions  to 
listen  to  some  severe  strictures  on  Mrs.  Darrance's 
conduct  from  tradesmen  with  whom  she  had  secret- 
ly run  long  accounts.  But  the  sailor  refused  to 
confide  his  business  to  any  one  but  the  lady  her- 
self; and  eventually  Georgie  was  obliged  to  go  and 
beg  her  mother  to  grant  him  the  interview  he 
sought. 

"I  shall  see  you  early  to-morrow,"  her  lover 
whispered  as  she  left  her  cousin,  "  and  I  shall  hope 
to  find  you  more  willing  to  listen  to  my  entreaties," 

Georgie  sighed  and  shook  her  head.  Why  would 
he  not  see  that  their  marriage  under  present  cir- 
cumstances would  be  n:ac'ness? 

Mrs.  Darrance  vv'as  not  sorry  when  her  daughter's 
entrance  interrupted  the  cross-examination  to  which 
Miss  Barbara  was  subjecting  her.  It  was  very 
mortifying  to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
friends  of  her  late  husband  had  liberally  aided  her 
since  his  decease,  and  that  she  had  idly  frittered 
away  sums  with  which  they  generously  supplied  her. 

"  Some  petitioner,  I  dare  say,"  she  exclaimed, 
starting  up  with  unusual  alacrity.  "  There  are  so 
many  calls  upon  one's  purse,  its  really  dreadful. " 

"  Let  me  go  and  see  this  very  determined  per- 
sonage," said  Miss  Barbara.  "  I'm  curious  to  know 
what  he  means  by  shrouding  his  errand  in  so  much 
mystery. " 

But  Mrs.  Darrance  hastily  opposed  this. 

"  Nonsense,  Barbara;  I  believe  I  know  who  this 
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man  is,  and  what  he  wants;  and  i  prefer  to  see 
him.  Georgie,  child,  give  me  your  arm  down  the 
stairs.     I  grow  weaker  every  day-. " 

Georgie  dutifully  supported  her  mother's  languid 
movements,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  Miss 
Barbara's  hearing,  Mrs.  Darrance  whispered,  "  What 
money  have  you,  my  dear?  I  believe  this  must  be 
the  sailor  who  offered  me  some  lovely  silks  the 
other  day  that  he  had  smuggled  on  his  last  voyage. 
My  purse  was  quite  empty  then,  but  I  thought  it 
such  a  pity  to  lose  a  bargain  that  I  bade  him  call 
again." 

"  Aunt  Barbara  doesn't  approve  of  buying  at  the 
door,"  Georgie  reminded  her. 

And  Mrs.  Darrance  hesitated  between  her  awe 
of  her  strong-minded  sister  and  her  inordinate 
love  of  dress. 

"  There  can  be  no  harm  in  looking  at  his  goods," 
she  decided,  and  stepped  into  the  hall.  The  man 
was  no  longer  there,  and  she  turned  sharply  to  the 
servant,  who  was  ascending  the  stairs  from  the 
kitchen. 

"  Where  is  the  person  who  wished  to  see  me? 
In  the  front  parlor,  and  alone,  and  my  watch  lying 
on  the  mantel-piece?  You  inconsiderate  thing! 
If  he  has  stolen  it  !  " 

"  Mamma,  mamma,"  whispered  Georgie,  hastily, 
"  don't  you  see  the  door  is  ajar;  he  will  hear 
you!" 

But  Mrs,  Darrance  was  too  anxious  about  the 
safety  of  her  watch  to  care  whose  amour propre 
her  speeches  wounded,  and  she  bustled  into  the 
room. 

The  stranger  was  standing  on  the  center  of  the 
floor,  and,  with  a  covert  sneer,  he  pointed  to  the 
object  of  the  lady's  anxiety 

"  Your  watch  is  safe,  madam.     I  am  no  thief, 
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though  you  and  yours  have  done  your  best  to  make 
me  one. " 

"  I  don't  know  you,"  said  Mrs.  Darrance,  eyeing 
her  weather-beaten  visitor  doubtfully.  "  What  is 
your  business  with  me?  " 

"  You  don't  know  me,  ma'am?  Very  likely  not. 
My  name  is  John  Dallas,  and  before  my  last  voy- 
age I  was  persuaded  to  leave  my  savings  in  the 
hands  of  the  firm  of  Darrance  and  Company." 

Mrs.  Darrance  drew  out  her  handkerchief.  "  My 
good  young  man,  I  know  precisely  what  you  are 
going  to  say — your  savings  are  lost.  Of  course, 
no  one  can  sympathize  with  you  more  than  I  do; 
but  it's  cruel  to  come  and  harrow  my  feelings  by 
recalling  my  misfortunes  to  me.  I'm  very  sorry 
for  you,  and  —  good  morning." 

John  Dallas'  dark,  stern  face  grew  cloudier  than 
before.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  a  passion- 
ate nature,  and  that  he  was  stirred  at  this  moment 
by  some  powerful  emotion,  to  which  her  careless 
profession  of  sympathy  acted  like  oil  upon  a  smol- 
dering fire. 

"  I  want  no  pity  !  "  he  answered,  abruptly.  "  I 
want  my  right!  Perhaps  you  don't  know  how 
much  depends  on  your  doing  me  justice?  I  did 
not  save  without  a  purpose.  No,  no  !  Jenny's 
father  said  I  shouldn't  have  his  daughter  till  I  could 
give  up  a  seafaring  life,  and  make  a  good  home  for 
her  on  land,  and  I  have  tried  to  do  this." 

"Very  proper  —  very  proper,  indeed!"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Darrance,  who  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
her  to  say  something.  "  I  daresay  Mr. —  a — a  — 
what's  his  name  is  a  very  sensible  person " 

"  Aye,  ma'am;  but  do  you  know  the  time  and 
the  care,  and  the  troubled  nights  and  anxious  days 
it  cost  me  to  get  those  few  hundreds  together? 
No,  you  don't;  how  should  you?  "  he  went  on, 
surveying  her  with  a  glance  as  scornful  as  her  own. 
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*  I  only  wanteo  another  fifty  to  make  up  the  sum 
for  which  he  stipulated.  I  came  home  a  joyful 
man,  with  the  gold  in  my  bag,  and  I  find  that  the 
rest,  instead  of  being  in  safe-keeping,  has  been 
spent  for  me  by  the  rich,  unscrupulous  men  I 
trusted  it  to  " 

Mrs.  Darrance  looked  helplessly  at  Georgie,  who, 
with  downcast  eyes  and  burning  cheek,  was  listen- 
ing to  the  sailor's  story. 

"  My  good  Mr.  Dallas,  you  have  been  very  un- 
fortunate; but  we  must  learn  to  be  resigned.  It's 
our  duty,  you  know.  You  are  young  and  strong, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  recover  your  losses." 

"  Soon!  "  he  repeated.  "  I  tell  you  it  took  me 
years  to  amass  that  money!  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  recollect!  But  you  will  go  to  sea 
again  and  make  some  more.  And,  after  all,  your 
troubles  are  very  small  ones  compared  to  mine.  I 
have  lost  everything  —  my  jewels,  my  plate " 

John  Dallas  peremptorily  stopped  her. 

"  Excuse  me,  ma'am;  I've  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  listen  to  a  tale  I  cant  believe.  I'm  told 
that  where  wealthy  traders  become  bankrupts,  they 
take  care  that  it  shan't  be  their  wives  and  families 
that  suffer  by  them.  When  I  see  you  dressed  as 
you  are  now,  with  rings  on  your  fingers,  and  other 
ornaments,  I'm  obliged  to  feel  that  this  must  be 
true;  and  that  you  can,  if  yoii  choose,  pay  me  the 
money  you  owe  me." 

"  How  perfectly  ridiculous!  "  cried  Mrs.  Dar- 
rance. "  Georgie,  why  don't  you  make  this  very 
impertinent  young  man  understand  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  papa's  affairs?  There  is  a 
dividend  for  the  creditors,  I  believe;  but  Mr. 
Stapely,  of  Furnival's  Inn,  will  answer  all  inquiries. 
In  my  state  of  health,  I  really  can't  be  intruded  on 
any  longer. " 

John  Dallas  let  his  hand  fall  heavily  on  the  table. 
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"  If  I  cannot  produce  me  money  to-night  for  the 
lease  of  the  *  Red  Lion,'  another  can  and  will;  and 
Jenny's  father  has  plainly  told  me  that  the  girl 
shall  wait  for  me  no  longer.  But  you  hardly  listen 
to  me.  Don't  you  see,  ma'am,  that  it's  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  to  me  that  I  should  have  this  money 
refunded? 

There  was  a  pleading  agony  in  the  man's  harsh 
tones  that  made  Georgie's  heart  ache.  What  would 
she  not  have  sacrificed  to  be  able  to  comply  with 
his  request!  But  the  appeal  that  filled  her  with 
such  deep  regret  only  irritated  Mrs,  Darrance,  who 
promptly  replied:  "  I  think  you  are  very  insolent 
to  come  here  implying  that  I  have  made  a  secret 
purse,  and  am  deliberately  defrauding  my  husband's 
creditors.  How  do  I  know  that  you  are  not  an 
impostor,  trying  to  obtain  something  from  my  be- 
nevolence? Ring  the  bell,  Georgie,  and  let  Sarah 
show  this  person  out.  You  can  write  down  Mr. 
Stapely's  address  for  him,  if  he  likes  to  have  it." 

With  an  air  of  offended  dignity  she  swept  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  Georgie  trembling  from  head  to 
foot,  as  she  bent  over  a  desk  to  shape  the  letters  of 
the  lawyer's  well-known  name. 

"  A  thief  and  an  impostor!  "  muttered  John 
Dallas,  as  he  stood  looking  after  the  lady.  "  They 
laughed  at  me  when  I  talked  of  coming  here,  and 
asked  me  if  I  thought  rich  folk  ever  pitied  those 
who  lived  by  their  honest  toil.  They  were  right, 
and  I  was  a  fool;  but  there  may  come  a  day  of 
retribution,  and  then  it  will  be  my  turn! 

Words  which  came  back  to  Georgie  Darrance 
with  deeper  force  when  the  speaker  held  her  fate  in 
his  pitiless  hands! 

Murmuring  her  regret  that  they  were  unable  to 
render  him  any  assistance,  she  held  the  address 
towards  him,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  hear  her; 
and,  pulling  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  walked  sullenly 
out  of  the  house. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

PREPARING  FOR  DEPARTURE. 

It  took  two  or  three  days  to  convince  Georgia's 
friends  thatshe  was  really  in  earnest  when  she  talked 
of  voyaging  to  Madras.  Mrs.  Darrance  declared  that 
the  Stapelys  had  only  proposed  it  because  they 
knew  the  misery  it  would  inflict  upon  her.  But 
Georgie,  undeterred  by  remonstrances  or  com- 
plaints, steadily  continued  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  ;  and  Miss  Barbara,  seeing  that  she 
was  neither  to  be  tea-sed  nor  coaxed  out  of  her  de- 
termination, vigorously  went  to  work  to  help  her. 

This  she  did  after  her  own  peculiar  fashion. 

"  Sister  Penelope,"  she  said  to  her  sister,  "  you 
are  doing  no  good  here,  and  the  rent  of  these 
shabby  apartments  is  enormous.  The  Stapelys 
have  offered  to  take  charge  of  Georgie,  and  super- 
intend her  outfit ;  so  to-morrow  we  will  let  her  go 
to  them,  and  betake  ourselves  to  Austly  Farm." 

"  As  if  I  could  bear  to  be  torn  from  my  child  till 
the  last  moment!  "  sobbed  Mrs.  Darrance. 

"  Bah!  "  cried  Miss  Barbara;  "  a  parting  is  but  a 
parting,  after  all ;  and  if  Georgie  intends  to  spend 
the  next  three  or  four  years  of  her  life  at  Madras, 
what  signifies  whether  we  wish  her  bon  voyage 
to-day  or  to-morrow?  " 

"  Aunt  Barbara  is  right,"  said  Georgie.  "  It  will 
be  one  pang  over  when  I  have  said  good-bye  to 
mamma  and  Ada.     Let  it  be  as  she  proposes.  " 

Accordingly,  the  energetic  spinster  carried  off 
her  sister  and  niece  on  thefollowi::g  morning  ;  con- 
fiding to  the  latter,  that,  with  all  Georgie's  assump- 
tion of  bravery,  she  still  doubted  whether  her 
strength  of  mind  would  carry  her  to  India.  And 
perhaps  Georgie's  heart  did  sink  a  little,  as,  deny- 
ing herself  to  her  dissatisfied  lover,  she  finished 
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picking  her  trunks,  and  went  to  Mrs.  Stapely's 
pretty  house  in  St.  John's  Wood.  But  there  her 
spirits  rose  again.  Her  friends  were  so  kind,  and 
their  predictions  of  her  Hfe  in  India  such  cheerful 
ones,  that  it  was  a  delightful  change  from  the  cease- 
less frettings  and  forebodings  of  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Stapely  plunged  into  the  business  of  her 
outfit  with  right  good  will,  driving  hither  and 
thither  to  secure  all  sorts  of  clever  contrivances 
for  the  comfort  of  the  young  voyager. 

"You  see,  my  dear,"  she  said,  finally,  when 
Georgie  remonstrated  at  some  expensive  purchase, 
"  you  see  Stapely  and  I  are  scarcely  satisfied  at  be- 
ing the  cause  of  expatriating  you,  as  it  were,  and 
coming  between  you  and  that  handsome  cousin. 
Poor,  dear  young  man,  his  melancholy  looks  quite 
fidget  me!  It  must  be  a  terrible  blow  for  him.  If 
I  had  been  forced  to  part  from  Stapely  —  although 
I'll  own  he  is  not  to  be  compared,  in  appearance, 
with  Mr.  Renton  —  I  think  I  should  have  gone  very 
near  breaking  my  heart!  " 

"  But  I  don't  mean  to  dwell  on  the  term  of  our 
separation,"  answered  Georgie,  speaking  hopefully. 
"  Already  I  am  dreaming  of  the  happy  hour  when 
I  shall  return  to  England.  " 

Mrs.  Stapely  kissed  her. 

"  And  I  will  pray  nightly  that  the  dream  may  be 
realized  ;  for,  although  Mr.  Stapely  does  not  think 
the  match But  how  silly  I  am  to  be  repeat- 
ing his  foolish  little  speeches!  'Tis  only  in  joke 
that  he  says  Mr.  Renton  is  not  half  good  enough 
for  you!  " 

Georgie  made  a  smiling  reply.  She  cared  very 
little  whether  Mr.  Stapely's  remark  had  been  made 
in  jest  or  earnest.  Was  the  dry  lawyer,  with  his 
matter-of-fact  way  of  judging  every  one  according 
to  his  talent  for  money-making,  able  to  form  an 
unprejudiced  opinion  of  her  betrothed?  She  was  but 
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the  more  tender  to  Alfred  because  she  heard  Mr. 
Stapely's  opinion  echoed  by  others,  who  seasoned 
their  farewell  visits  with  this  parting  sting. 

"  He  will  be  true  to  me,  even  as  I  shall  be  to 
him,"  thought  Georgie.  "They  fancy  him  idle 
and  extravagant  because,  just  at  present,  he  is  un- 
hinged by  my  approaching  deoarture.  When  I  am 
fairly  gone,  he  will  work,  and  work  hard,  strength- 
ened by  the  sweet  thought  that  every  passing  hour 
is  bringing  the  time  of  our  reunion  nearer  to  us!" 

The  good  Stapelys  would  not  hear  of  Georgie 
quitting  England  until  they  had  been  able  to  place 
her  in  the  care  of  trustworthy  persons  ;  and  it  was 
decided  that  she  should  sail  with  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hallam,  with  whom  they  were  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted to  feel  tolerably  sure  that  she  would  be 
properly  protected.  Mr.  Hallam  had  been  a  jew- 
eler in  the  city  for  some  years,  but  had  failed,  no 
one  knew  why,  and  his  wife's  lips  were  resolutely 
closed.  He  had,  however,  honorably  paid  his  cred- 
itors ;  and  with  what  remained  to  him,  he  intended 
joining  a  brother,  who  was  carrying  on  a  well- 
established  and  lucrative  trade  at  Madras. 

When  Georgie  went  on  board  the  Calliope  — 
her  lover's  last  kiss  on  her  quivering  lips —  her  eyes 
dark  with  the  tears  that  she  resolutely  kept  back  — 
Mrs.  Hallam,  a  plump,  brisk  little  woman,  hurried 
to  meet  her. 

"  Let  me  be  the  first  to  say,  '  welcome  to  the 
Calliope!'  Miss  Darrance.  You  mustn't  be  fright- 
ened at  this  dreadful  confusion.  We  shall  all  shake 
down  into  our  proper  places  by-and-by  ;  at  least, 
they  tell  me  so,  and  I  suppose  we  shall,  though  at 
present  it's  difficult  to  say  how. " 

Georgie  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  woeful 
air  with  which  the  speaker  glanced  around  her. 
Sailors  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  passengers  bid- 
ding adieu  to  friends,  or  helplessly  getting  in  the 
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way.  Boxes,  barrels,  coils  of  rope,  and  every  spe- 
cies of  store  for  the  voyage,  were  mingled  together 
in  what,  to  the  uninitiated,  appeared  an  inextrica- 
ble confusion. 

"  As  soon  as  I  can  find  my  husband,"  Mrs.  Hal- 
lam  observed,  "  he  shall  take  us  down  to  our  cabins. 
We  shall  not  feel  quite  so  bewildered  when  we  know 
which  corner  of  this  floating  house  we  are  to  in- 
habit. Ah,  now  I  think  I  see  where  he  stands! 
Shall  we  try  and  join  him?  " 

As  they  slowly  made  their  way  along  the  deck, 
Mrs.  Hallam  took  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
more  critical  survey  of  the  young  lady  entrusted  to 
her  care.  She  had  been  inclined  to  shrink  from  a 
charge  that  threatened  to  involve  her  in  some  per- 
plexities ;  but  Georgie's  bright,  frank  looks  and 
unaffected  bearing  partially  dissipated  her  fears  ; 
and  when  her  pretty  companion  stayed  her  steps  to 
lend  the  assistance  of  her  delicate  little  hands  to  a 
ship  boy  who  had  entangled  his  foot  in  some  net- 
ting, she  smiled  approval  of  the  ready  kindness. 

I  don't  know  whether  Mrs.  Stapely  men- 
tioned to  you,  my  dear  Miss  Darrance,  that  a 
niece  of  my  husband's  accompanies  us  ?  "  Mrs. 
Hallam  said,  inquiringly.  "  I  hope  we  shall  find 
her  an  agreeable  addition  to  our  little  party.  She 
has  held  a  situation  as  lady's-maid  for  some  years, 
and  goes  out  to  take  a  similar  one  with  a  friend  of 
her  late  mistress  ;  so  I  dare  say  she  will  be  able 
to  make  herself  useful  to  you  on  the  voyage. " 

Georgie  shook  her  head  gravely  at  this  speech. 

"  Don't  name  such  a  thing,  Mrs.  Hallam.  I  have 
been  learning  to  do  without  a  maid,  and  when  I 
have  taught  myself  to  use  pins  without  pricking  my 
fingers,  I  shall  consider  myself  quite  an  adept. " 

"  My  dear,"  was  the  kind  reply,  "you  shairiearn 
no  more  hard  lessons  whilst  you  are  with  me;"  and 
for  a  moment  Mrs.  Hallam  laid  her  hand  caressingly 
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on  Georgie's  arm.  She  had  not  left  off  marveling 
that  this  pretty,  childish-looking  young  creature  had 
summoned  courage  to  quit  her  friends  and  native 
land  for  a  home  amongst  strangers.  She  had  yet 
to  learn  how  determined  and  even  brave  Georgie 
Darrance  could  be. 

Mr.  Hallam,  a  tall,  pleasant-looking  man,  with 
an  irresolute  mouth,  however,  and  some  ugly  lines 
upon  his  forehead,  beckoned  to  his  wife  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  her  making  her  way  towards  him.  He 
was  standing  in  the  center  of  a  pile  of  trunks  over 
which  a  lady,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion, 
was  keeping  guard.  She  was  gesticulating  vehe- 
mently to  the  hot,  angry  sailors,  who  were  trying  to 
convince  her  that  the  greater  part  of  her  luggage 
must  go  into  the  hold. 

"  Don't  tell  me!"  she  answered,  waving  them  off 
with  her  tiny  parasol,  and  speaking  in  rising  tones. 
"  I  really  will  not  permit  you  naughty  men  to  im- 
pose upon  me!  You  think,  because  I  am  young  and 
timid,  that  I  shall  be  frightened  of  you,  but  I'm  not! 
My  trunks  are  all  cased  in  clean  Holland  wrappers 
bound  with  red,  and  marked  with  my  name  —  Ma- 
tilda Miranda  Spratley;  and  I'll  have  them  placed 
where  they  are  not  very  likely  to  get  dirty!" 

"  It's  no  use  making  a  fuss  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Hallam,  crossly.  "  No  passengers  are  allowed  to 
have  more  luggage  in  their  cabins  than  they  actually 
require. " 

"  But  I  do  require  mine  —  all  of  it!  My  dresses 
will  be  entirely  spoiled  if  I  don't  take  them  out  oc- 
casionally and  refold  them.  Where's  the  captain  of 
this  vessel?  Will  some  one  fetch  him,  please?  He 
must  be  made  to  understand  at  once  that  I  never 
submit  to  imposition!" 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Matilda,  that  there's  not  room 
for  these  great  cases  in  the  small  space  allotted  to 
us!" 
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"  Then  let  the  captain  find  room  for  them  some- 
where else.  What's  the  use  of  a  captain  if  he  can- 
not arrange  things  to  our  satisfaction  ?  It's  his 
duty  to  oblige  the  lady  passengers!"  said  Matilda, 
with  another  wave  of  the  tiny  parasol.  But  the 
discussion  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  a  young 
man  exclaiming,  in  the  short,  sharp  tones  of  author- 
ity, "  Now,  my  men,  what's  all  this?  What  are  you 
lagging  here  for?  Away  wt^h  those  boxes,  and  be 
quick  about  it!" 

The  speaker  passed  on  with  a  nod  to  Mr.  Hallam, 
and  in  spite  of  her  continued  opposition,  Matilda's 
treasures  were  hauled  away  by  the  grinning  sailors. 

"  What  a  dreadful  bear!"  lisped  their  discomfited 
owner.  "  I  shall  certainly  make  a  complaint  of  his 
rudeness.     Who  is  he?" 

"  One  of  the  mates,"  Mr.  Hallam  explained. 
"  And  I  should  advise  you  not  to  be  too  hasty  in 
preferring  complaints.  It  will  make  it  unpleasant 
for  all  of  us.  Your  trunks  are  safe,  so  think  no 
more  about  them;  but  let  me  introduce  you  to  Miss 
Darrance,  the  lady  who  makes  the  voyage  under 
our  protection. " 

"  How  do,  dear?"  said  Miss  Spratiey,  nodding 
condescendingly  to  Georgie,  who,  with  Mrs.  Hal- 
lam, had  been  for  several  minutes  standing  near, 
amused  at  the  scene.  "  I'll  talk  to  you  by-and-by; 
but,  at  present,  I  can't  think  of  anything  but  my 
dresses,  which  will  be  totally  ruined!" 

"  You'll  please  to  remember,"  said  Mrs.  Hallam, 
drawing  her  aside,  "  that  Miss  Darrance  is  a  lady 
by  birth  and  education,  and  must  be  treated  with 
proper  respect." 

"  A  real  lady,  is  she?  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  it.  I 
can't  bear  associating  with  people  who  have  no  re- 
finement of  feeling!  In  mourning,  isn't  she?  An 
orphan,  like  myself,  poor  dear!  Wants  style,  I 
see;  but  there  are  a  great  many  young  people  who 
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are  never  able  to  acquire  what  comes  naturally  to 
others." 

Mrs.  Hallam  looked  vexed  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  self-satisfied  damsel  had  accosted  Georgie;  but 
the  merry  smile  of  the  latter  reassured  her,  and  they 
descended  to  the  cabins  together,  where,  in  endeav- 
oring to  find  places  for  the  innumerable  odds  and 
ends  which  were  declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 
every  one  was  busily  employed  until  called  on  deck 
to  take  their  farewell  look  at  the  land  they  were 
leaving. 

Georgie's  fortitude  now  forsook  her.  She  real- 
ized, for  the  first  time,  the  complete  separation  that 
had  taken  place  —  the  years  that  must  elapse  before 
she  could  return  to  those  she  loved.  Miss  Spratley 
began  to  heave  doleful  sighs,  wave  her  handkerchief 
and  quote  sentimental  poetry  to  Mr,  Hallam,  on 
whose  arm  she  was  leaning,  unconscious  that  he  did 
not  hear  a  word  she  uttered.  Buried  in  profound 
thought,  he  stood  gnawing  his  lip  and  gazing  at  the 
receding  land,  until  Mrs.  Hallam,  the  first  to  recover 
herself,  came  to  his  side,  and  laying  her  clasped 
hands  on  his,  emphatically  said,  "  This  must  be  our 
last  look  back,  Maurice.  We  won't  even  think  of 
what  we  have  done  and  said  in  the  old  land,  but 
turn  our  faces  steadily  to  the  one  we  are  seeking, 
and  strive  for  a  brighter  future.  " 

"  Strive,  and  be  disappointed!  Work,  and  hope, 
and  wait,  only  that  some  one  else  may  step  in  and 
reap  the  fruit  of  your  labors!"  cried  a  sarcastic  voice 
at  her  elbow.  "  Bad  phijpsophy,  Mrs.  Hallam.  Bet- 
ter let  the  world  drive  you  where  it  will ;  take  all 
you  can  get,  and  enjoy  things  as  you  find  them. " 

She  looked  a  little  disconcerted,  but  promptly 
replied,  "  You  are  only  jesting,  Mr.  Dallas.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  think  that  you  mean  what  you 
say." 
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He  laughed  sardonically,  and  walked  on,  leaving 
an  unpleasant  impression  behind  him. 

"  Do  you  know  that  young  man?"  Georgia  asked, 
as  she  crept  closer  to  Mrs.  Hallam. 

"  I  do,"  Miss  Spratley  answered  for  her.  "  He  is 
the  bearish  mate  who  behaved  so  rudely  about  my 
luggage.  He  wants  taming,  positively!  Which  of 
us  young  ladies,  she  added,  with  a  childish  titter  — 
"  which  of  us  shall  undertake  the  task?" 

Without  appearing  to  hear  her  niece's  remark, 
Mrs.  Hallam  told  Georgie  that  they  had  been  slightly 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Dallas  for  some  years,  and  that 
it  was  from  his  recoqimendation  they  had  taken 
their  passage  in  the  Calliope.  "  We  were  not  aware 
at  the  time  that  he  would  sail  in  this  ship  himself, 
or- " 

She  hesitated,  and  glanced  at  her  husband,  who, 
with  more  asperity  than  the  occasion  appeared  to 
warrant,  sharply  added,  "  Or  it  would  have  been  an 
additional  reason  why  we  should  secure  berths  in 
her  also.  Mr.  Dallas  is  an  excellent  seaman;  and 
if  he  is  a  little  odd  in  temper,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at. " 

"  Crossed  in  love,  perhaps  ? "  rumored  Miss 
Spratley,  pensively. 

"  Cheated  out  of  the  savings  of  many  years,"  her 
uncle  answered;  "  but  don't  speak  of  it  before  him. 
He  neither  likes  to  be  questioned  nor  pitied.  He's 
a  queer  fellow,  and  not  at  all  communicative,  except 
that  he  swears  he'll  have  his  revenge  on  those  who 
defrauded  him  so  shamefully.  And  who  can  blame 
him  if  he  does?" 

Georgie  felt  a  chill  creep  over  her  as  she  listened. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  how  deep  an  interest  she  had 
in  Mr.  Hallam's  story;  but  his  wife  saw  that  she 
looked  pale,  and  proposed  that  they  should  all  return 
to  their  cabins. 

Georgie  would   have   been   glad   to   forget  the 
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gloomy  face  of  the  mate,  and  hoped  in  her  heart 
that  he  would  not  recognize  her;  but  Miss  Spratley 
was  romantic,  and  had  elevated  him  into  a  tragic 
hero,  who  was  to  be  consoled  for  the  past  by  her 
friendship.  Her  love  she  reserved  for  some  wealthy 
nabob,  of  whom  she  had  an  idea  that  there  were 
such  scores  in  Madras,  that  she  should  have  half-a 
dozen  at  her  feet  as  soon  as  she  landed. 

"  Of  course,  I  should  not  have  refused  excellent 
offers  in  my  own  country  if  I  had  not  been  sure  of 
doing  better  in  India.  I  might  have  married  so 
well,  my  dear,"  she  confided  to  Georgie  when  they 
were  making  their  toilet,  "  only  I  was  a  little  ambi- 
tious. I  don't  mind  confessing  it  to  you,  for  you 
must  be  so  well  able  to  sympathize  with  me.  I  sup- 
pose you  comprehend  the  object  of  my  voyage  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Hallam  informed  me  that  you  are  going 
out  to  act  as  attendant  to  a  lady  near  Madras?  " 

Miss  Spratley  listened  and  tried  to  look  confused. 
"  Ah,  yes,  it  would  sound  so  immodest,  wouldn't 
it,  to  assign  any  other  reason  for  being  here?  But 
if  I  do  accept  the  first  really  good  proposal  I  re- 
ceive, you  won't  blame  me,  will  you?  We  must 
marry  some  day,  you  know,  dear  ;  its  our  des- 
tiny."      ' 

Georgie  blushed  and  laughed  as  she  reminded  her 
that  it  was  not  infrequently  the  fate  of  women  to 
remain  single. 

"  Ah,  yes,  there  are  old  maids,  certainly,"  said 
Matilda,  complacently  surveying  her  prominent 
nose  and  sallow  face  in  a  pocket  mirror.  "  Some 
women  really  are  not  attractive,  poor  dears  ;  whilst 
others  win  admiration  wherever  they  go.  Do  you 
think  blue  becomes  me.  Miss  Darrance?  It's  a 
trying  color  to  some  complexions  ;  but  my  friends 
tell  me  I  look  well  in  almost  anything  !  Don't  you 
think  Mr.  Dallas  a  very  fine-looking  young  man  ? 
I  dote  on  sailors ;  the  uniform  is    so    becoming. 
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Doesn't  he  put  you  in  mind  of  Lara  ?  No,  it  must 
be  Childe  somebody  ;  Childe  Herald,  isn't  it  ?  We 
will  ask  Mr.  Hallam  to  introduce  us  to  him  to- 
morrow. I'm  rather  timid  of  gentlemen,  so  you'll 
stay  with  me  while  I  try  whether  the  sweet  voice 
of  sympathy  will  not  smoothe  his  griefs." 

"  I  must  beg  to  be  excused,"  Georgie  replied,  in 
some  agitation.  "  I  should  much  prefer  avoiding 
Mr.  Dallas." 

Her  manner  aroused  Miss  Spratley's  curiosity. 
There  was  a  mystery  here,  and  she  adored  mys- 
teries. 

"  Lor',  my  dear  !  and  why  ?" 

Georgie  would  not  hear  the  question,  but  went 
on  brushing  her  hair,  and  then  good-naturedly  asked 
if  she  could  render  her  companion  any  assistance 
before  creeping  into  her  own  little  berth. 

"  Thank  you  ;  but  I  never  retire  early.  Night 
is  the  time  for  musing  ;  and  there's  something  so 
dreadfully  commonplace  in  going  to  bed  when 
every  one  else  does  !  I  think  I'll  light  my  taper, 
and  commence  my  journal.  I  promised  my  friends 
that  I  would  keep  one. " 

So  Georgie,  who  was  really  weary  and  eager  to 
court  forgetfulness,  left  her  companion  sitting  on  a 
trunk  with  a  desk  on  her  knees,  rubbing  the  end  of 
her  pen,  and  courting  ideas  which  refused  to  come. 
She  was  awakened  about  midnight  by  a  doleful 
groan.  The  wind  had  risen,  and  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  was  beginning  to  be  felt  disagreeably,  whilst 
out  of  the  darkness  came  a  plaintive  reply  to  her 
inquiry  for  Miss  Spratley. 

"  I'm  here,  and  still  alive,  but  that's  all.  Oh, 
my  dear  Miss  Darrance,  such  dreadful  sensations  ! 
Why,  oh,  why  did  I  rashly  venture  upon  this 
treacherous  ocean  ?" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   FIRST  WEEK   OF  THE   VOYAGE. 

A  SPELL  of  rough  weather  kept  the  passengers 
of  the  Calliope  in  their  berths  for  several  days  ; 
but  when  this  gave  place  to  fine  winds  and  bright 
skies,  they  began  to  creep  on  deck,  and  shake  off 
the  paralyzing  effects  of  a  mal  dit  vier. 

Miss  Spratley  was  the  last  to  acknowledge  her- 
self better.  She  had  severely  tried  Mrs.  Hallam's 
patience  by  her  exactions,  and  had  played  the 
languid  lady  until  her  relatives  heartily  regretted 
that  they  had  accepted  so  troublesome  a  charge. 

In  one  respect,  Georgie  was  not  sorry  Miss 
Spratley  confined  herself  to  her  cabin  so  long.  It 
afforded  her  an  excuse  for  remaining  below  also. 
She  had  a  morbid  dread  of  encountering  Mr.  Dallas, 
and  was  not  sorry,  when  she  did  mix  freely  with 
the  passengers,  to  find  herself  accosted  by  many  of 
them  as  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hallam,  by  whose 
side  she  might  generally  be  found. 

There  was  the  usual  motley  assemblage  of  per- 
sons on  board  the  East  Indiaman,  Officers  going 
out  to  join  their  regiments  ;  ladies  returning  to  their 
husbands,  after  recruiting  their  health  at  home  ; 
civilians,  traders,  clerks,  etc.;  a  pretty  widow  with 
three  or  four  daughters,  and  a  partyof  Parsee  gentle- 
men, who  had  been  making  the  tour  of  Europe, 
and  terribly  upset  Miss  Spratley's  notions  of  the 
fire-worshipers,  by  their  odd  costumes  and  inex- 
plicable jargon. 

Georgie  made  plenty  of  friends  on  board  the 
Calliope,  from  the  grave  old  captain,  whose  respon- 
sibilities had  so  deeply  furrowed  his  brow,  to  the 
little  ship-boys  ;  for  them  she  had  always  a  merry 
word  and  a  smile.  Her  fellow  passengers  she 
avoided  ;  for  Miss  Spratley's  coquettish  looks,  and 
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readiness  to  accept  the  homage  of  every  one  who 
approached  her,  threatened  to  envelop  Georgie  in 
the  alternate  ridicule  and  impertinence  to  which 
she  exposed  herself.  To  defend  herself  from  this, 
she  kept  close  to  Mrs.  Hallam,  rarely  appearing  on 
deck  without  her.  Many  an  admiring  glance  fol- 
lowed her  trim  little  figure,  and  Miss  Spratley  was 
beseiged  with  questions  about  her  lovely  com- 
panion ;  until  her  snappish  answers,  and  open 
wonder  how  people  could  find  anything  to  praise 
in  such  a  mere  child  as  Miss  Darrance,  silenced 
inquiries. 

The  first  time  the  eyes  of  John  Dallas  met  hers, 
Georgie  saw  that  she  was  recognized.  In  vain  did 
she  tell  herself  that  it  was  of  no  consequence  ; 
that  however  deeply  the  young  man  might  resent 
his  losses,  his  natural  good  sense  must  tell  him  that 
she  was  guiltless  of  any  complicity  in  the  doings  of 
the  bankrupt  firm.  But  these  thoughts  did  not 
reassure  her.  She  instinctively  comprehended  that 
the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  man  had  been  awakened, 
and  that  he  was  ripe  for  reprisals  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  was  something  ominous  of  coming  evil  in  the 
growing  distaste  with  which  he  watched  the  inno- 
cent girl.  The  elegant  simplicity  of  her  attire  ;  the 
few  ornaments  she  wore,  because  Alfred  had  pre- 
sented them  to  her  in  happier  days ;  the  natural 
refinement  which  appeared  in  all  she  did  and  said — 
all  these  things  were  crimes  in  the  sight  of  her 
harsh  judge.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  man 
who  robbed  him,  and  he  panted  to  humble  her. 

For  some  weeks  this  unjust  dislike  only  testified 
itself  in  sullen  frowns  when  Dallas  encountered  her, 
and  Georgie  strove  to  dissipate  it  by  pleasant  words, 
and  whatever  good  offices  were  in  her  power.  But 
Miss  Spratley  contrived  to  widen  the  breach.  In 
the  midst  of  the  innumerable  flirtations  with  which 
she  shocked  Mrs.  Hallam's  notions  of  propriety,  she 
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found  an  occasional  half-hour  to  devote  to  her  mel- 
ancholy friend,  as  she  designated  the  moody  mate. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  offend  Miss  Darrance?'* 
she  asked,  in  the  childish  accents  she  thought  so 
becoming.  "  Do  tell  me,  for  I  am  so  fond  of  her, 
though  she  is  a  little  prim  and  conceited  —  at  least, 
I  think  so;  don't  you?  And  I  shouldn't  like  you  to 
be  rude  to  her,  because  she's  my  friend  ;  and  I 
always  tdJ&e your  part,  you  know." 

"  What  has  Miss  Darrance  been  saying  about 
me?  "  he  demanded. 

"As  if  I  should  play  the  tell-tale!  Besides,  it 
was  nothing  much  —  only  a  few  words,  as  if  she 
didn't  Hke  you." 

"  Of  course  she  does  not.  I  can  quite  under- 
stand that  my  presence  here  is  a  continual  annoy- 
ance to  her.  She's  afraid,  perhaps,  when  she's 
walking  about  the  deck,  with  her  head  held  as  high 
as  any  one's,  that  I  shall  call  after  her,  '  there  goes 
a  felon's  daughter! '  " 

Matilda  looked  horrified. 

"  A  felon!  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Dallas,  this  can't 
be  true  I  " 

"  Well,  old  Darrance  was  no  better,  was  he,  when 
he  robbed  such  men  as  me  to  trick  his  wife  and 
daughters  in  fine  clothes  and  trinkets?  But  he  got 
off;  whilst  I,  when  I  asked  for  my  own,  was  branded 
as  a  thief  and  an  impostor.  I  wonder  who  has 
most  right  to  hold  up  their  head  —  this  girl,  or  the 
man  her  father  defrauded?  " 

Before  the  day  was  over.  Miss  Spratley  had  con- 
fided to  half  a  dozen  people  how  she  had  been 
hearing  the  most  dreadful  things  about  Miss  Dar- 
rance's  father.  She  hoped  they  were  not  true. 
Could  any  one  tell  her?  It  would  be  such  a  relief 
to  her  mind  to  know  that  Miss  Darrance  was  really 
the  high-minded,  respectable  young  lady  she  had 
'Wen  tau^jht  to  consider  her. 
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Of  all  this  under-current  of  scandal  Georgie  was 
happily  unconscious;  but  her  endeavors  to  avoid 
giving  further  offense  to  the  mate  seemed  doomed 
to  be  frustrated.  One  of  the  ship-boys  was  a  deli- 
cate little  fellow,  scarcely  fit  for  the  hard  work 
which  fell  to  his  share,  and  to  this  lad  John  Dallas 
had,  from  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  taken 
a  violent  dislike.  Always  imperious  and  overbear- 
ing, the  disappointment  he  had  undergone  had  in- 
creased his  irritability,  and  it  was  only  his  acknowl- 
edged ability  as  a  seaman  that  made  the  sailors  like 
him.  The  lads  had  learned  to  tremble  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  little  Dick  would  turn  pale  and  shrink 
away,  if  he  only  heard  the  voice  of  his  taskmaster. 

Georgie  encountered  the  boy  one  day,  and  asked 
him  to  do  an  errand  for  her  to  the  ship's  steward. 
Pleased  to  oblige  the  pretty  young  lady,  he  went 
on  her  bidding,  and  had  just  returned,  when  the 
the  mate  came  in  search  of  him. 

"  I  thought  I  sent  you  to  tell  the  carpenter  I 
wanted  him." 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  am  going,  sir,"  faltered  Dick,  trying 
to  avoid  the  uplifted  hand,  which  fell  so  heavily. 

"  You  have  had  time  to  go  and  return  twice  over, 
you  lazy  lubber.  Come  here;  I'll  teach  you  to  stop 
and  play  when  I  send  you  with  a  message. " 

But  now  Georgie  glided  between  them. 

"  The  fault  was  mine,  Mr.  Dallas.  It  was  I  who 
detained  the  boy.      Pray  pardon  him." 

He  knew  his  duty,  and  ought  to  have  done  it," 
was  the  surly  answer.     "  Please  stand  aside. " 

"  But  you  will  not  punish  him?  "  said  Georgie, 
anxiously. 

"  I  shall  teach  him  to  do  as  he  is  told  for  the 
future;"  and  he  made  a  step  toward  the  shrinking 
child,  whose  faint  cry  of  terror  quickly  aroused  the 
hot  blood  of  his  protectress. 

"  Mr.  Dallas,  this  is  cruel!  this  is  unjust!     I  have 
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explained  to  you  that  it  was  I  who  delayed  the 
boy." 

For  the  first  time  the  angry  man  recognized  how 
beautiful  she  was.  The  orbs  that  met  his  so  un- 
flinchingly— the  varying  color  in  the  softly-rounded 
cheeks  —  the  parted  lips  so  delicately  curved  —  the 
little  fragile  figure,  scarcely  taller  than  that  of  the 
urchin  she  was  defending  —  formed  a  pretty  picture 
that  entranced  him  against  his  will. 

"  Perhaps  you're  not  aware,  young  lady,  that  the 
passengers  on  board  this  ship  are  not  permitted  to 
interfere  between  the  officers  and  the  men. " 

"  But  this  is  only  a  boy, "  pleaded  Georgie,  a  little 
saucily;  "  and  as  it's  my  first  offense,  Mr.  Dallas, 
it  will  be  generous  of  you  to  overlook  it. " 

"  You  are  the  last  person  in  the  world  who  .lould 
expect  generosity  from  me,"  he  retorted,  but  he 
permitted  the  boy  to  s...uttle  away  unmolested;  and 
Georgie,  her  lips  quivering  at  his  taunt,  went 
back  to  her  cabin,  resolved  to  be  very  cautious, not 
to  provoke  his  anger  or  interfere  with  him  again. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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"  AUNT  Hallam,"  said  Miss  Spratley,  languidly, 
from  under  her  parasol,  as  they  sat  on  the  deck  one 
intensely  hot  day,  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so 
dreadfully  industrious!  It  positively  makes  my 
eyes  ache  to  see  you  and  Miss  Darrance  stitching 
away  so  indefatigably. " 

Mrs.  Hallam  looked  up  from,  her  embroidery, 
with  a  smile. 

"  And  yet  I  think  we  have  felt  the  heat  and 
enmii  less  than  you  who  profess  to  do  nothing  but 
amuse    yourself.      Miss    Darrance   and   I   set    our- 
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selves  certain  tasks  for  every  day,  and  take  care  to 
perform  them. " 

Miss  Spratley  tittered  ill-naturedly, 

"  Oh,  yes;  we  know  Miss  Darrance  likes  to  be 
admired  for  her  graceful  industry.  " 

"  Just  as  you  prefer  to  court  notice  for  your  dis- 
graceful indolence,  "retorted  her  provoked  relative. 
"  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  weeks  spent  on 
board  a  ship  should  be  idly  frittered  away. " 

"  At  least,  you  must  confess  that  my  amusements 
are  innocent  ones,"  cried  Matilda;  "  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  those  of  my  neighbors. " 

"  I  don't  propose  to  dictate  to  my  fellow-passen- 
gers, nor  censure  them,"  was  the  quiet  response. 

"  I  beg  pardon;  my  relatives,  I  should  haye 
said." 

Mrs.  Hallam  raised  her  eyebrows. 

*'  Why,  what  have  I  done,  Matilda,  that  pro- 
vokes your  disapprobation?  " 

"  Oh,  notyoi^,  aunt.  Even  if  I  thought  you  ever 
did  anything  wrong,  I  shouldn't  dare  to  say  so 
while  Miss  Darrance  is  by;  she  is  looking  at  me 
now  as  if  she  would  silence  me  forever,  if  she 
could. " 

Georgie  smiled  as  she  asked:  "Are  my  looks 
such  very  severe  ones?"  But  Matilda  went  on 
without  answering  her. 

"  Of  course,  I  didn't  mean  you.  Aunt  Hallam. 
It  was  my  uricle  who  was  in  my  thoughts  when  I 
spoke.  It  is  impertinent  to  ask  if  he  is  very,  very 
rich?" 

Mrs.  Hallam  looked  as  much  annoyed  as  she  was 
surprised. 

"  You  are  aware  that  we  failed  in  business,  Ma- 
tilda. Why,  then,  put  such  a  ridiculous  question 
tome?" 

"  Ridiculous,  is  it?  Why,  Mr.  Dallas  says  that 
bankrupts   are  often  far  wealthier  than  their  crcdi- 
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tors;  and  I  thought  he  might  be  right,  for  one  can't 
understand  a  really  poor  person  playing  at  cards, 
night  after  night,  for  large  sums  of  money. " 

Mrs.  Hallam  started,  but  she  did  not  look  up 
from  her  work,  nor  take  any  notice  of  Miss  Sprat- 
ley's  words,  until  some  minutes  had  elapsed,  when 
she  very  calmly  observed,  "  It  may  be  as  well  to 
warn  you,  Matilda,  that  if  what  you  said  about  Mr. 
Hallam's  gambling  should  reach  his  ears,  it  will 
provoke  his  serious  displeasure.  I  happen  to  know 
that  it  cannot  be  true,  for,  to  humor  a  prejudice 
of  mine,  he  has  pledged  himself  never  to  touch 
cards  or  dice.  Please  to  be  more  careful  for  the 
future  how  you  spread  rumors  so  injurious  to  any 
orte's  character!  " 

Miss  Spratley  tossed  her  head  at  the  reproof,  but 
answered  in  her  meekest  tones,  "  Certainly,  dear 
aunt.  I  wouldn't  vex  my  uncle  on  any  account; 
and,  of  course,  as  you  say  he  never  plays,  why  it 
must  be  a  falsehood  that  he  and  Mr.  Dallas,  and 
three  or  four  of  the  passengers,  gamble  dreadfully 
every  night,  and  that  Captain  Hayes  has  been  very 
angry  about  it.  But  people  will  gossip,  won't 
they?" 

Receiving  no  reply,  she  strolled  away  to  join  a 
party  seated  at  some  distance,  with  whom  she  was 
soon  talking  and  laughing  in  the  highest  possible 
spirits.  Georgie,  glancing  at  Mrs. , Hallam,  was 
shocked  to  see  the  acute  anguish  depicted  on  her 
features.  Could  the  tale  be  true,  after  all?  She 
knew  that  Mr.  Hallam  often  stayed  in  the  principal 
salon  until  a  late  hour,  but  his  excuse  had  been 
the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the  political  discussions 
carried  on  by  some  of  the  passengers. 

As  Mrs.  Hallam  made  no  further  allusion  to  the 
subject,  the  lips  of  her  sympathizing  companion 
were  sealed;  but,  her  observation  quickened  by 
Matilda's  ill-natured  speeches,  she  could  not  help 
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noticing  how  the  good  and  tender  wife  strove  by 
every  device  to  keep  her  husband  beside  her.  As 
far  as  she  dared,  without  appearing  officious  Geor- 
gia seconded  her  efforts;  sometimes  challenging 
Mr.  Hallam  to  a  game  of  chess,  or  entreating  him 
to  read  aloud;  but  still  there  were  times  when  he 
contrived  to  elude  the  affectionate  vigilance  of  his 
wife,  returning  to  his  cabin  either  so  wildly  elated 
that  his  high  spirits  were  painful  to  witness,  or  sul- 
len and  irritable  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  Matilda 
was  afraid  to  accost  him. 

Still,  Mrs.  Hallam  never  complained,  nor  seemed 
to  lose  her  cheerfulness.  "  This  is  the  worst  part 
of  our  voyage,"  she  would  say.  "  We  have  been 
out  long  enough  to  grow  tired  of  each  other,  and 
of  the  very  few  occupations  we  can  follow  under  the 
circumstances;  while  it  is  rather  too  soon  to  look 
forward  to  the  close  of  our  voyage.  Another  week 
or  two,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  count  the  days 
that  pass  before  we  see  land,  and  fling  off  our  idle- 
ness and  ill-tempers." 

Georgie  had  been  leaning  over  the  guards  one 
evening,  thinking  of  her  words  as  she  watched  the 
phosphoric  light  dancing  upon  the  waves.  She  had 
been  weaving  pictures  of  what  her  own  life  pro- 
mised to  be  in  the  Eastern  city  to  which  those 
waves  were  bearing  her,  when  Dallas  and  a  Jewish- 
looking  persQnage  passed  close  by  without  per- 
ceiving her. 

"  Lost?  —  of  course  he  did!''  she  heard  one  of 
them  say  to  the  other.  "  If  a  man  plays  so  madly, 
what  else  can  he  expect?  I  hold  an  I.  O.  U.  of  his 
for  fifty  pounds.     Is  he  safe,  think  you?  " 

"  He  owes  me  as  much,  or  more!  "  Dallas  an- 
swered; "  but  I  have  not  pressed  him  for  it  yet. 
He  may  retrieve  his  losses." 

"  Ay,  but  if  he  does  not?     What  then?  " 

"  He  must  bring  out  the  hidden  store   which  he 
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has  confided  to  me  that  he  possesses.  Bah!  how 
easily  some  men  fling  away  what  others  would  give 
their  lives  to  obtain!  " 

Georgie  glided  away  as  soon  as  they  had  passed. 
Was  it  of  Mr,  Hallam  they  were  speaking?  In- 
stinctively she  hastened  to  rejoin  his  wife,  who 
had  retired  to  her  cabin  some  short  time  previously. 

When  she  entered,  Mr.  Hallam  was  there,  stand- 
ing over  his  wife,  whose  wrists  he  was  grasping 
with  brutish  violence.  The  bland,  pleasant-looking 
man  was  transformed;  his  teeth  were  set  in  his  lips, 
his  brows  knitted;  the  veins  in  his  forehead  swelled 
with  rage.  He  was  excitedly  demanding  something 
which  she  firmly  refused  to  give  him. 

At  the  sight  of  the  terrified  Georgie,  he  released 
the  unfortunate  woman,  who,  with  one  look  at  her 
swollen  wrists,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

He  seemed  to  think  some  apology  necessary, 
and  hurriedly  said:  "  I  am  sorry  you  have  witnessed 
this  foolish  fracas,  Miss  Darrance.  I  hope  it  will 
not  occur  again.  Mrs.  Hallam's  intolerable  ob- 
stinacy has  been  the  cause  of  it.  " 

Georgie  silently  crossed  to  the  weeping  wife  and 
knelt  down  beside  her.  Her  indignation  at  the 
violence  with  which  she  had  seen  her  used  kept  her 
silent,  and  Mr.  Hallam,  alter  irresolutely  looking 
on  for  a  minute  or  two,  walked  to  the  door.  But  he 
came  back  directly. 

"  By  heavens,  I  must  be  obeyed!  I  will  not  be 
disgraced  and  held  up  to  ridicule  because  a  silly 
woman  withholds  from  me  the  means  of  paying  my 
debts  of  honor.  Give  me  the  diamond,  Mary.  I 
insist  upon  having  it!  " 

Mrs.  Hallam  rose,  and  steadily  met  his  angry 
looks. 

"Maurice,  when  we  left  England,  you  —  dis- 
trusting your  own  strength  of  mind  —  gave  me  the 
gem,  and  bade  me  keep  it  for  you.     Remember 
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how  we  invested  our  all  in  the  purchase;  and  how, 
if  we  part  with  it,  we  shall  land  at  Madras  abso- 
lutely beggars.  That  yellow  diamond  represents 
our  only  chance  of  retrieving  the  past.  You  have 
been  false  to  your  promises  —  you  have  not 
scrupled  to  deceive  me;  and  do  you  think  that  I 
will  consent  to  your  flinging  away  upon  some  game 
of  chance  the  little  that  your  terrible  vice  has  per- 
mitted us  to  retain!  " 

But  he  was  incapable  of  hearing  reason.  "  The 
diamond,  I  say!  Give  it  to  me!  I  owe  money 
which  I  have  pledged  myself  to  pay!  I  will  have 
it!    Where  have  you  hid  it?    Tell  me  instantly!" 

Mrs.  Hallam  hesitated  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  faintly  said:  "  It  is  no  longer  in  my  posses- 
sion! " 

"  Have  you  dared ,"  he  began,  half  choked 

with  passion,  and  then  his  glance  fell  upon  the  ter- 
rified features  of  Georgie.  It  was  to  her  his  wife 
had  confided  the  gem.  They  were  leagued  together 
to  trick  him,  and  he  made  a  step  forward. 

With  what  intention  no  one  knew;  for  Georgie, 
thoroughly  frightened  by  his  fierce  looks,  shrieked 
and  rushed  to  the  door.  It  was  opened  as  she  ap- 
proached it,  and  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
John  Dallas. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DALLAS  COMES  OUT  IN  A  NEW  CHARACTER. 

There  was  a  short  and  awkward  pause.  Mrs. 
Hallam's  tender  affection  for  her  erring  husband 
made  her  eager  to  conceal  his  conduct  from  every 
one,  especially  from  a  man  she  both  disliked  and 
dreaded.  Mr.  Hallam  was  ashamed  to  be  detected 
ill-using  a  woman,  and  even  Georgie  scarcely  knew 
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whether  she  was  most  glad  or  sorry  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mate. 

Dallas,  though  not  usually  very  courteous  in  his 
demeanor,  seemed  to  feel  that  an  apology  must  be 
offered  for  his  abrupt  entrance. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  ladies;  I  thought  I  heard  some 
one  call  me  as  I  was  passing.  Is  Mrs.  Hallam  ill? 
Can  I  fetch  Dr.  Macara!  " 

Mr.  Hallam  hastily  stepped  up  to  the  speaker, 
and,  slipping  his  hand  through  Dallas'  arm,  led  him 
away,  saying  as  he  went:  *'  Nonsense,  man,  non- 
sense! Nothing  ails  my  wife  but  an  attack  of  that 
obstinate  self-will  which  is  the  characteristic  of  her 
sex.     Come  away,  and  I'll  tell  you  more  about  it. " 

Mrs.  Hallam  had  smiled  faintly  at  the  earlier 
part  of  her  husband's  tetchy  speech;  but  she  looked 
troubled  when  she  heard  him  express  an  intention 
of  confiding  in  the  mate. 

"  How  rash — how  imprudent!  "  she  murmured. 
"  Why  does  he  always  choose  his  friends  so  un- 
wisely? " 

She  dashed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  and  then 
made  an  effort  to  recover  her  usual  cheerfulness. 

"  You  have  been  aji  unwilling  witness  of  a  matri- 
monial fracas,  my  dear  Miss  Darrance.  I  hope  you 
don't  think  we  are  in  the  habit  of  quarreling  after 
this  fashion.  The  heat  and  monotony  of  this  long 
voyage  are  very  trying  to  a  man  of  my  husband's 
active  temperament." 

Georgie  put  iier  arms  around  the  brave-hearted 
little  wife  and  kissed  her  in  silence.  She  was  brim- 
ful of  sympathy  and  indignation  at  the  treatment 
to  which  she  had  seen  her  subjected;  but  she  was 
too  generous  herself  not  to  respect  and  second 
Mrs.  Hallam's  desire  to  shield  her  unworthy  spouse. 

Her  embrace  was  affectionately  returned,  and 
then  they  separated  hurriedly,  for  Miss  Spratley, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  announcing  her  wherea- 
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bouts  by  sinking    sentimental    airs  in  a  very  un- 
musical voice,  was  heard  approaching  the  cabin. 

The  subject  was  not  referred  to  again,  nor  did 
Georgia  witness  another  such  a  scene;  but  she  had 
reason  to  fear  that  Mr.  Hallam  was  still  persistent 
in  his  demand  for  the  yellow  diamond,  though  re- 
ceiving always  the  same  answer:  "  It  is  no  longer 
in  my  possession."  This,  however,  was  only  sup- 
position, for  some  sense  of  shame,  coupled  with 
his  wife's  prudence,  left  those  around  them  in  par- 
tial ignorance  of  the  furies  into  which  her  denials 
always  threw  him. 

Miss  Spratley,  less  reticent  than  Georgie,  soon 
began  to  hint  the  state  of  affairs  between  her  rel- 
atives, and  to  lament  that  she  should  have  entrusted 
herself  to  their  protection. 

"  I  was  so  inexperienced,"  she  said  to  Dallas  one 
day  while  sauntering  beside  him  to  the  secluded 
corner  where  Georgie  was  sitting  with  some  chil- 
dren, who  had  made  her  their  especial  favorite; 
"  for,  you  see,  Mr.  Dallas,  I  know  so  little  of  married 
life  that  I  did  not  think  I  should  have  to  witness 
such  disgraceful  bickerings.  I'm  afraid  uncle  is  a 
very,  very  naughty  man!  Don't  you  agree  with 
me?  And  I  fear  that  poor  aunt  —  she's  an  excel- 
lent creature,  of  course — ^you  need  not  look  so 
spitefully  at  me.  Miss  Darrance —  I'vi  not  jealous, 
though  you  are  her  pet;  and  I'm  extremely  fond  of 
her,  though  she  does  neglect  me;  but  I  am  afraid 
—  yes,  and  I  will  say  so — that  she  doesn't  manage 
dear  uncle  nicely." 

"  My  sex  are  not  partial  to  being  managed  at 
all,"  retorted  Dallas,  rather  dryly. 

"  How  funny  you  are!  "  tittered  Matilda.  "  Do 
you  know,  I'm  always  afraid  to  talk  to  you,  because 
you  are  so  clever,  and  understand  me  almost  too 
quickly.  Yes,  I  can  see  that  you  think  as  I  do 
about   dear   aunt.      Now,  if  I    had  a  husband,  I 
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.=;hould  be  so  careful  not  to  vex  or  contradict  him. 
It  should  never  be  through  any  fault  of  mine  if  we 
disagreed. " 

"  And  yet  it  may  be  owing  to  your  counsels  that 
Mrs.  Hallam  withholds  whaf ,  as  it  is  her  husband's 
own  property,  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  insist 
upon  her  restoring  to  him,"  the  mate  observed, 
with  a  keen,  questioning  look. 

"  My  counsels  indeed!  "  said  Miss  Spratley,  toss- 
ing her  head.  "  Aunt  Hallam  never  advises  with 
or  confides  in  me,  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Dallas. 
Our  cabins  are  so  small  that  I  am  unable  to  avoid 
overhearing  a  great  deajof  what  is  passing  between 
my  relations,  but  am  never  permitted  to  ask  any 
questions,  nor  am  I  trusted  with  any  degree  of 
confidence  at  all.  MissDarrance  knows  the  reason, 
I  dare  say. " 

Georgie,  who  was  trying  to  occupy  herself  with 
the  pictures  her  little  companions  had  brought  her, 
took  no  notice  of  this  burst  of  jealous  ill-nature, 
but  she  could  not  help  hearing  it,  as  well  as  the  re- 
mark Mr.  Dallas  made  in  reply. 

"  Then  Mr.  Hallam's  diamond  has  not  been  en- 
trusted to  your  safe-keeping,  Miss  Spratley?  " 

"  Mine?  No,  indeed!  What  made  you  think  of 
such  a  thing?  I  have  not  even  seen  it,  though  I 
have  owned  that  I  feel  some  curiosity  to  behold 
such  a  valuable  jewel..  What  is  it  like?  And  who 
has  the  care  of  it?  " 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Darrance  can  answer  you,"  said 
Dallas,  so  significantly  that  Georgie  looked  up,  and 
catching  his  eye  fixed  upon  her,  colored  a  little. 

"Just  what  I  expected,"  whispered  Matilda, 
more  spitefully  than  before.  "  Miss  Darrance  has 
it,  though  aunt  does  not  act  very  prudently  when 
she  puts  such  a  costly  gem  into  the  hands  of  a 
young  person  whose  father  wasn't — ahem!  — 
wasn't  quite  honest. " 

4. 
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Dallas  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  though  while 
his  sentiments  were  slowly  undergoing  a  change 
with  regard  to  Georgie,  he  still  detested  the  mem- 
ory of  her  unfortunate  father. 

Miss  Spratley  now  raised  her  voice,  and  ad- 
dressed the  silent  but  annoyed  girl.  "  If  I  were  in 
your  place,  Miss  Darrance,  my  dear,  I  really  would 
not  be  the  custodian  of  a  jewel  that's  causing  so 
much  unpleasantry.  It's  unlucky,  and  looks  a  little 
impertinent  besides,  as  you  are  not  related  to  either 
of  the  parties. " 

Georgie,  who  had  raised  her  head  when  ad- 
dressed, bowed,  as  soon  a^she  found  that  Matilda 
had  finished  speaking,  and  resumed  her  occupation. 
She  did  not  choose  to  expose  herself  to  a  repetition 
of  Miss  Spratley's  impertinently  expressed  doubts 
of  her  truth,  by  asserting,  as  she  had  often  done 
before,  that  the  diamond  was  not  in  her  possession. 

"  I  suppose  Miss  Darrance  finds  my  advice  un- 
palatable," Matilda  whispered  to  the  attentive  Dal- 
las. "  It  looks  as  if  she  liked  the  gem  so  much, 
that  she  means  to  keep  it  as  long  as  she  can,  and 
trust  to  what  chance  may  bring  about;  now,  doesn't 
it?" 

Dallas  started,  compressed  his  lips,  and  looked 
at  her  strangely.  This  valuable  little  piece  of  car- 
bon had  dwelt  in  his  thoughts  most  pertinaciously 
ever  since  the  angry  Mr.  Hallam  had  confided  to 
him  his  belief  that  it  was  in  Georgie's  possession. 
He  went  away  to  attend  to  some  necessary  piece  of 
his  duty,  but  came  back  almost  directly,  and  stood 
by  the  guards,  apparently  watching  the  ship's 
course,  but,  in  reality,  gazing  at  Georgie,  who  was 
now  playing  at  some  merry  game  with  the  little 
ones  who  hung  about  her.  He  had  quite  over- 
come his  love  for  the  woman,  to  win  whose  hand 
he  had  toiled  so  long  and  arduously.  A  supreme 
contempt  of  her  weakness  in  permitting  herself  to 
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be  bestowed  upon  another  had  banished  the  more 
gentle  feehng  with  which  he  had  once  regarded  her; 
and  as  he  watched  Georgie's  graceful  movements,  a 
vision  floated  before  his  eyes  of  this  beautiful  girl 
—  his  own — dowered  with  a  gem  which  would 
trebly  —  nay,  more  than  trebly  —  outweigh  all  he 
had  lost  through  her  father's  bankruptcy. 

Then  he  ground  his  teeth  together,  and  reminded 
himself  that  this  was  a  wild  idea,  which  could  never 
be  realized.  The  jewel  was  the  property  of  Hal- 
lam,  who  was  greedily  anxious  to  sell  it  to  a  cun- 
ning, Israelitish  money-lender  on  board,  although 
aware  that  he  would  give  him  something  less  than  a 
fourth  of  its  value.  Then  arose  the  tempting 
thought  —  If  there  were  but  some  way  of  circum- 
venting them  both,  and  retrieving  his  owji  shattered 
fortunes.  Honestly?  —  yes,  honestly,  of  course; 
but  Dallas'  conscience  echoed  these  words  very 
faintly;  for,  just  now,  his  avarice  was  stronger  than 
his  love  of  right.  *^ 

As  he  stood  musing,  some  one  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder.  It  was  Mr.  Hallam,  haggard-look- 
ing, hollow-eyed,  and  tremulous. 

"  It  is  as  I  suspected,"  he  whispered.  "  Miss 
Darrance  has  the  gem.  She. has  acknowledged  as 
much  in  Matilda's  hearing.  What  shall  I  do?  How 
shall  I  get  it  away  from  her?  Advise  me.  She 
has  spirit  or  obstinacy  enough  to  refuse  to  give  up 
the  trust.  Shall  I  threaten  her  with  imprisonment 
for  the  theft?    Yes,  yes;  I  will  do  it.      I  will!  " 

"  Nonsense!  Do  you  think  you  would  be  per- 
mitted to  annoy  or  alarm  Miss  Darrance  in  that 
manner?  "  answered  Dallas,  roughly.  "  You  are 
too  hasty.  If  the  gem  is  in  safe  keeping,  what 
matters  who  has  it?  " 

-  "  You  talk  like  a  fool!  "  was  the  angry  rejoinder. 
"  Do  you  forget  how  those  fellows  yonder  taunt 
and  jeer  at  mc  because  I  cannot  pay  what  they 
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have  won  from  me,  nor  retrieve  my  ill-luck?  I  am 
penniless  —  penniless,  I  tell  you;  and  these  pro- 
voking women  deny  me  my  own!  " 

He  talked  with  the  wild  air  and  gestures  of  a 
madman,  and  was  beginning  to  draw  upon  them 
more  notice  than  Dallas  cared  to  excite.  Captain 
Wiles  had  already  spoken  in  strong  disapproval  of 
the  high  play  that  had  been  going  on,  and  his  dis- 
pleasure would  be  increased  if  he  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  either  of  his  officers  were  concerned 
in  it 

"  Nonsense,  Hallam;  the  fit  is  on  you  strongly 
this  time.  Will  you  never  see  the  folly  of  risking 
hard-earned  money  on  the  dice  or  a  few  bits  of 
painted  paper?  Be  quiet  now;  I'm  not  going  to 
preach;  on  the  contrary,  I'll  lend  youafew  pounds 
that  I  have  by  me,  on  condition  that  you  make  no 
attempt  to  annoy  Miss  Darrance. " 

The  promise  was  readily  given,  and  a  five-pound 
note  passed  from  the  mate'^s  pocket-book  into  the 
shaking  hands  of  the  gambler,  who,  as  he  warmly 
thanked  his  friend  for  the  accommodation,  little 
dreamed  what  plans,  in  connection  with  his  hidden 
treasure,  were  slowly  maturing  in  the  brain  of  the 
dark  and  thoughtful  Dallas. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

FESTIVITIES,   AND   HOW   THEY   ENDED. 

They  had  hailed  a  homeward-bound  vessel,  and 
Georgie,  amongst  many  others,  availed  herself  of 
the  opportunity  to  send  letters  to  the  dear  ones  in 
England.  Her  elastic  spirits  rose  as  she  pictured 
the  pleasure  her  packet  would  afford  her  sister  and 
Alfred.  Long  before  she  could  hope  for  any  tidings 
from  them  they  would  know  that  she  was  well,  and 
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Still  content  to  pursue  the  course  she  had  marked 
out  for  herself.  Next  to  seeing  her  betrothed,  and 
flying  into  his  embrace,  was  the  pleasure  of  imagin- 
ing the  delight  with  which  he  would  recognize  her 
writing,  and  perhaps  press  his  lips  to  the  characters 
her  hand  had  traced.  There  was  a  deeper  tint  on 
Georgie's  fair  cheek,  a  softer  light  in  her  bright 
eyes  that  day,  for  she  realized  the  link  a  letter 
forms  between  soul  and  soul,  even  when  the  miles 
that  lie  between  the  writers  may  be  counted  by 
thousands. 

With  more  than  her  customary  cheerfulness  she 
lent  her  aid  in  the  preparations  for  a  ball  that  was 
engrossing  every  one  on  board  the  Calliope.  What 
could  be  more  enjoyable?  The  sea  was  calm,  the 
nights  brilliant  with  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  and 
such  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  life  at  sea  was  a 
boon  to  all  who  were  young  enough  to  participate 
in  the  pleasant  hours  it  promised.  Even  the  grave 
captain  was  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  might  be 
heard  suggesting  improvements  in  the  arrange- 
ments, or  looking  on  with  interest,  while,  with  flags 
and  paper  flowers,  fabricated  by  the  ladies,  an 
open-air  ball-room  was  improvised  upon  the  deck. 

Miss  Spratley  unpacked  her  gayest  dress  for  the 
occasion,  and  shut  herself  up  in  her  cabin  some 
three  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  fes- 
tivities to  commence.  Yet  she  had  not  completed 
her  toilet  when,  turning  from  her  glass,  she  saw 
Georgie  ready  to  go  on  deck  with  Mrs.  Hallam. 

Matilda  critically  surveyed  her.  How  was  it  that 
this  girl  always  contrived  to  eclipse  her?  Her  robe 
of  pink  crape  had  been  gotten  up  regardless  of 
expense;  her  flowers  were  French,  and  exquisitely 
made;  yet  she  saw  herself  at  a  disadvantage  beside 
the  more  graceful  Georgie. 

It  was  not  in  her  nature  to  conceal  her  envy  and 
mortification. 
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"  My  dear  Miss  Darrance,  what  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself?     How  over-dressed  you  look. " 

Georgie  felt  the  hot  blood  surge  into  her  cheeks, 
but  she  replied  to  the  rude  remark  quietly  enough. 
"  Over-dressed  in  white  muslin  and  jet  ornaments? 
What  could  I  wear  that  would  be  more  simple  and 
becoming?  " 

"  The  dress  is  well  enough,  my  dear.  It  must  be 
your  mode  of  wearing  your  hair,  in  those  masses  of 
curls,  that  make  you  look  so  conspicuous." 

Georgie  laughed,  as  she  merrily  tossed  back  the 
golden  waves,  which  were  unornamented,  save  by 
the  ribbon  that  confined  them  from  falling  over  her 
forehead. 

"  I'm  sorry  my  looks  annoy  you,  Miss  Spratley," 
she  said,  demurely.  "  They  have  an  obstinate 
fashion  of  curling,  whether  I  like  it  or  not,  so  I 
e'en  let  them  have  their  own  way. " 

"  It's  not  very  lady-like,  is  it,"  asked  Matilda, 
"  to  dress  after  a  fashion  of  your  own?  Of  course 
you'll  not  dance,"  she  added,  as  she  resumed  the 
contemplation  of  her  own  charms  in  her  mirror. 
"  Why  not,  did  you  ask?  La,  dear!  your  own  good 
sense  ought  to  tell  you  that  there  are  so  many  on 
board  who  know  precisely  whose  daughter  you  are, 
and  why  you  are  obliged  to  go  to " 

Before  she  could  say  more,  some  one  seized  lifer 
by  the  shoulders  and  administered  such  a  vigorous 
shaking  that  her  elaborate  head-dress  fell  off,  and 
she  began  to  scream  dismally.  It  was  Mrs.  Hallam. 
Fortunately  for  her  own  peace  of  mind,  Georgie 
had  gone  away  just  as  Miss  Spratley  commenced 
her  spiteful  harangue;  but  her  incensed  friend  had 
listened  to  it  till  resentment  overcame  her  prudence. 

"  You  ill-natured,  heartless  thing!"  she  exclaimed, 

as    she  released    the    frifjhtened    Matilda.      "  How 

*  dare  you  strive  to  wound  Miss  Darrance's  feelings 

by   such    ungenerous    remarks?      I    declare    I'm 
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ashamed  of  our  relationship,  and  if  Miss  Darrance 
had  heard  what  you  said  just  now  you  should  have 
apologized  to  her!" 

"  I  said  nothing  untrue,"  retorted  Matilda,  sul- 
lenly. "  Her  father  was  a  bankrupt,  and  a  fraudu- 
lent one." 

"  It's  false.  Mr.  Darrance  was  one  of  the  most 
honorable  of  men.  I  have  often  heard  my  husband 
say  so,  and  his  daughter  shall  not  be  insulted  while 
she  is  under  my  protection.  Unless  you  promise 
to  act  with  more  propriety  toward  her,  you  shall 
not  join  the  dancers." 

Miss  Spratley  bit  her  thin  lips,  and  tried  to  look 
dignified. 

"  I'm  not  a  child,  Aunt  Hallam,  to  be  controlled 
in  niy  actions  by  you." 

"  Then  I'll  call  upon  your  uncle  to  support  my 
authority.  I'm  sure  he'll  agree  with  me  that  you 
had  better  stay  in  your  own  cabin  if  you  forget  the 
rules  of  common  politeness." 

Much  dismayed  at  her  aunt's  firm  attitude,  Miss 
Spratley  humbled  herself  to  murmur  something  like 
a  regret  for  her  conduct,  and  Mrs.  Hallam,  who  was 
soon  appeased,  not  only  believed  her  assurances 
that  she  had  spoken  thoughtlessly,  but  even  assisted 
in  thS  elaborate  toilet  she  had  disturbed.  She 
did  not  dream  of  the  bitter  resolve  to  be  revenged 
that  lurked  beneath  the  honeyed  thanks  Matilda  be- 
stowed upon  her,  ere  she  went  away  to  join  the  gay 
party  on  the  deck. 

The  dancing  had  commenced,  for  every  one  grew 
impatient  as  soon  as  the  inspiriting  strains  of  music 
were  heard.  Georgie — the  sorrows  of  the  past 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  forgotten  in  her 
enjoyment  —  floated  past  her  on  the  arm  of  the  old 
Scotch  surgeon,  whom  no  one  else  had  cared  to 
accept.  Careless  of  the  admiring  glances  that  fol- 
lowed her  wherever  she  went,  she  good-naturedly 
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danced  with  all  the  shy  lads  who  were  unable  to 
procure  partners,  and  was  sitting  down  at  last,  quite 
tired  with  her  exertions,  when  she  saw  that  close 
to  the  secluded  spot  she  had  chosen  Dallas  was 
standing.  He  came  a  little  nearer,  and  addressed 
her  rather  satiri^lly. 

"  Are  you  tired  of  making  conquests,  young 
lady?  " 

"  Have  I  made  any?"  Georgie  smilingly  retorted. 
"  But  stay;  I  had  rather  you  did  not  answer  me, 
for  I  should  not  value  my  triumphs,  even  if  I  became 
conscious  of  them." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  believe  that  you  have  been 
taking  all  this  trouble  out  of  mere  good  nature?  " 
he  asked,  incredulously. 

Georgie  looked  a  little  annoyed, 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to  believe  anything  respecting 
my  motives,  Mr.  Dallas,  but  I  am  sorry  to  find  you 
so  ready  to  criticise  them  ill-naturedly." 

There  was  a  short  silence  before  he  spoke  again, 
and  then  it  was  with  an  awkward  endeavor  to  be 
gentle  and  conciliatory. 

"  I'm  but  a  boorish  sort  of  fellow,  Miss  Darrance, 
and  I  have  had  enough  trials  and  troubles  to  make 
me  sharp  tempered  —  as  you  know;  but  I  —  well, 
candidly,  I  should  much  like  to  be  friends  with 
you. " 

"  No  one  can  be  my  friend  who  will  not  do  jus- 
tice to  my  dear  father's  memory,"  cried  Georgie, 
impetuously. 

Dallas  knitted  his  brows,  and  retreated  a  step  or 
two,  for  he  knew  in  his  inmost  heart  that  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  twit  her,  if  ever  she  angered  him, 
with  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  from  her  family. 
Recovering  himself,  however,  he  said,  evasively, 
"  Then  we  are  to  be  friends,  I  hope?  "  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

She  laid  her  own  in  it  with  a  reluctance  she  could 
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not  overcome;  and  then,  eager  to  put  an  end  to  the 
colloquy,  rose  to  move  away.  But  the  fingers  of 
Dallas  had  closed  over  hers,  and,  with  another 
grim  effort  at  a  smile,  he  said,  "  I  thought  you 
were  tired.     Why  not  stay  quietly  here  with  me?  " 

Georgie  felt  a  little  startled  at  me  significance  of 
his  manner;  but  not  choosing  to  notice  it,  she  gaily 
cried,  "  Sit  still,  while  that  pretty  waltz  is  inviting 
me  to  dance  to  it?  No,  no!  Why  do  you  not 
dance  yourself,  Mr.  Dallas?  " 

"  I  will,  if  you  wish  it;  "  and  he  offered  her  his 
arm. 

This  was  a  concession  she  had  neither  expected 
nor  wished  for;  but,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  she 
could  assume,  she  let  him  lead  her  in  the  circle, 
and  for  a  few  turns  they  spun  around  with  the  rest. 
Then  Dallas  stopped,  and  his  strong  arm  drew  her 
back. 

"My  head  whirls;  I  am  not  accustomed  to  play- 
ing the  tee-totum,"  he  said  in  answer  to  the  remon- 
strance she  began  to  utter.  ""Besides,  I  have  some- 
thing I  wish  particularly  to  ask  you. " 

"  Be  quick,  then!  "  cried  Georgie,  patting  her 
foot  to  the  music.  "  I  promised  little  May  Lisle 
that  she  should  have  a  waltz  with  me,  and  the  child 
must  be  thinking  I  have  forgotten  her. " 

Still  Dallas  stood  beside  her,  alternately  glanc- 
ing at  her  expectant  face  and  the  glassy  sea  around 
them,  until  she  lost  patience. 

"  You  will  have  to  postpone  your  question  till 
morning,"  she  said;  "  for  I  cannot  consent  to  keep 
my  little  playmate  waiting  any  longer.  " 

"  Only  a  moment!  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Tell  me 
what  you  would  do  if  you  saw  a  great  prize  within 
your  reach?  " 

"  Grasp  it,  I  suppose,"  was  the  astonished  girl's 
reply.      "  That  is,  if " 

He  put  up  his  hand. 
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"  No,  don't  qualify  what  you  saia  so  promptly. 
I  am  satisfied,  and  I  shall  act  by  your  advice. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  man!  "  thought  Georgia, 
as  she  made  her  escape.  "  What  could  he  mean 
by  interrogating  me  in  that  manner?  Can  it  be 
that  his  troubles  have  affected  his  brain?  I  wish 
we  had  not  encountered  each  other  again,  or  that  I 
could  overcome  the  shrinking  repugnance  with 
which  he  always  inspires  me." 

However,  Georgie  contrived  to  forget  all  that 
had  perplexed  her  in  guiding  an  ignorant  youth 
through  the  mazes  of  the  Caledonian  quadrille,  and 
was  amongst  the  merriest  of  the  laughers  when  the 
last  figure  ended  in  inextricable  confusion. 

"  'Deed,  then.  Miss  Darrance,"  cried  the  jovial 
doctor,  "  Dame  Nature  was  unjust  to  the  sex  when 
she  gave  you  more  good  looks  and  good  humor 
than  a'  the  rest  o'  them  combined.  For  the  honor 
o'  auld  Scotia,  you  and  I  rhaun  dance  a  reel 
thegither. " 

Georgie  tried  to  excuse  herself,  declaring  that 
she  had  never  been  north  of  the  Tweed  but  once 
in  her  life;  but  Dr.  Macara  was  resolute.  He  was 
rather  proud  of  being  seen  dancing  with  the  bon- 
niest lassie  on  board,  and  delighted  to»teasethe 
younger  men,  who  were  as  eagerly  competing  for 
the  honor  of  her  little  white  hand. 

They  had  scarcely  taken  their  places  when  some 
confusion  arose  amidst  a  group  at  a  little  distance, 
and  a  young  man  made  his  way  to  Georgie's  side. 
Miss  Spratley  had  been  taken  ill,  and  was  asking 
for  her. 

"  Is  there  anything  really  the  matter?  "  inquired 
one  and  another;  for  the  fair  Matilda  was  in  the 
habit  of  getting  up  scenes  at  the  signal  of  a  cock- 
roach, or  a  rat,  or  any  other  little  contretemps. 

But  Matilda  answered  the  question  herself,  by 
tottering  across  the  deck  and  flinging  herself  on 
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Georgie's  neck.  She  was  trembling  violently;  and 
'perceiving  that  something  had  seriously  affected 
her,  Georgia  spoke  soothingly,  and  begged  those 
who  had  clustered  around  to  leave  them  to  them- 
selves for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Shall  I  fetch  Mrs.  Hallam?  "  she  inquired,  when 
salts  and  cold  water  and  all  her  kind  speeches  failed 
to  restore  Matilda's  composure. 

"  Not  for  the  world!  I  dare  not  see  her.  Will 
she  ever  forgive  me?  " 

"  Good  heavens!  what  have  you  done?  "  she  ex- 
claimed. 

Miss  Spratley  wrung  her  hands. 

"  I'm  afraid  to  think!  I  meant  no  harm.  I  only 
told  uncle  just  for  f^n,  you  know,  and  to  tease  her 
a  little,  because  she  had  been  dreadfully  disagree- 
able." 

"  Told  him  what?  "  was  the  impotent  query. 

"  Nothing  much;  only  that  aunt  had  some  money 
hidden  in  her  desk;  and,  oh,  Miss  Darrance!  he 
had  had  a  little  wine,  and  he  went  away  with  such 
an  awful  look  in  his  eyes,  that  —  that  I'm  frightened 
to  death!" 

"  How  could  you  tell  Mr.  Hallam  such  a  cruel 
falsehood?  "  exclaimed  Georgie,  indignantly,  as 
she  tried  to  disengage  herself  from  the  grasp  of 
Miss  Spratley's  bony  hand. 

"  Oh,  but  it  wasn't  false,  because  I  bought  this 
locket  of  her  in  the  morning,  and  I  saw  where  she 
put  the  money.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  him  so 
very,  very  angry.     Will  he  k-kill  her?  " 

Appalled  at  the  hysterical  suggestion,  Georgie 
stayed  to  hear  no  more,  but  sprang  away  in  search 
of  her  friends.  No  one  had  seen  either  the  hus- 
band or  wife  for  some  little  time  past,  and  she  ran 
to  the  cabin  they  occupied.  The  door  was  locked, 
and  her  repeated  calls  for  admittance  received  no 
answer. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A   TERRIBLE   EVENT. 

While  Georgia  was  loudly  calling  upon  Mrs. 
Hallam  either  to  open  the  door  or  reply  to  her 
questions.  Dallas  made  his  appearance.  He  looked 
surprised,  and  became  interested  as  soon  as  she  had 
made  him  acquainted  with  what  she  had  heard  from 
the  mischief-making  Matilda. 

"  And  so  you  think  that  Hallam  has  been  reveng- 
ing himself  updn  his  wife  because  he  fancies  she  has 
been  deceiving  him?  The  man  is  fool  enough  for 
anything,  I  believe.  Money,  ^r  money's  worth,  is 
thrown  away  upon  one  who  requires  it  to  gratify  a 
vicious  propensity. " 

"  Don't  stop  to  speak  of  this  now, "  cried  Georgie; 
"  but  try  if  you  can  ascertain  for  me  if  Mrs.  Hallam 
is  within. " 

With  provoking  coolness,  Dallas  reminded  her 
that  Dr.  Macara  would  say  that  it  was  ill  meddling 
betwixt  married  people. 

"  And  while  you  talk  in  this  cautious  manner  she 
may  be  fainting  —  dying.  Will  no  one  help  me?" 
cried  the  agitated  girl.  "  I  will  go  to  Captain 
Wiles." 

But  now  Dallas  caught  hold  of  her  dress,  as  she 
was  hastening  away. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  call  any  one  into  our  coun- 
sels. Neither  you  nor  I  have  much  reason  to  care 
what  has  become  of  this  silly  couple;  but  if  you 
wish  to  enter  the  cabin,  you  shall." 

He  put  his  foot  against  the  door,  and  it  yielded. 
The  tiny  space  within  was  untenanted,  and  Geor- 
gie's  mystification  increased. 

Dallas  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Our  friends 
have  vanished.     Perhaps  they  are  now  on  deck, 
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laughing  at  the  wild  story  with  which  Miss  Spratley 
has  been  terrifying  you," 

But  Georgie's  hasty  glance  into  the  cabin  had 
shown  her  Mrs.  Hallam's  pretty  rosewood  desk 
lying  on  the  floor  broken  into  fragments;  and,  con- 
vinced that  something  more  serious  had  happened 
than  the  mate  was  disposed  to  believe,  she  persisted 
in  making  further  inquiries. 

Like  a  shadow,  Dallas  followed  her  wherever  she 
went.  Miss  Spratley  was  still  the  center  of  a  sym- 
pathizing group,  on  whom  she  was  playing  off  a 
•thousand  airs  and  graces;  and  at  last  they  found 
Mrs.  Hallam  in  the  salon,  a  dejected  looker-on, 
while  her  husband  staked  the  trifle  which,  with 
threats  and  curses,  he  had  wrested  from  her. 

A  silent  pressure  of  the  hand  testified  her  sense 
of  Georgie's  sympathy,  but  there  was  no  time  for 
speech.  Mr.  Hallam,  maddened  by  his  losses  and 
the  mocking  triumph  of  his  antagonist,  accused  him 
of  foul  play,  and  struck  him.  The  blow  was  re- 
turned with  a  decanter  that  stood  near,  and  the 
unlucky  gamester  fell  on  the  floor,  bleeding  and 
insensible. 

But  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  DallaSj  every 
one  on  board  the  ship  would  have  become  cogniz- 
ant of  the  disgraceful  scene.  It  was  he  who  cleared 
the  salon,  quickly  fetched  Dr.  Macara  to  dress  the 
gaping  wound,  and  supported  Mr.  Hallam  to  his 
berth  as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered.  Yet 
he  visibly  shrank  from  the  grateful  thanks  the  wife 
uttered,  saying,  "  'Tis  nothing.  We  are  old  ac- 
quaintances, you  know.  Don't  look  so  pale,  Miss 
Darrance;  this  little  accident,  or  whatever  else  we 
may  call  it,  will  put  an  end.  for  a  time  at  least,  to  all 
gaming. " 

"  Pray  heaven,  it  may!"  sighed  Mrs.  Hallam. 
"  Once  more  good  night,  Mr.  Dallas,  and  thank 
you." 
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But  ne  lingered  to  observe,  carelessly,  "  I  sup- 
pose the  yellow  diamond,  of  which  we  ^aye  heard 
so  much,  has  changed  owners  at  last." 

"No,"  she  answered,  emphatically;  "and  I  re- 
joice more  than  ever  that  I  am  still  able  to  say,  with 
truth,  that  it  is  not  in  my  possession.  He  calls  me 
obstinate,  and  indifferent  to  his  honor;  but  he  will 
thank  me  for  it  when  we  land  at  Madras. " 

Putting  her  arm  around  Georgie,  who  had  refused 
to  return  to  the  dancers,  she  wenr  into  the  cabin  to 
watch  beside  her  suffering  husband,  who  was  feverish 
with  pain,  and  probably  with  remorse.  Matilda  crept 
in  by-and.by,  but  only  to  gather  up  a  few  necessary 
articles  of  dress.  Only  too  glad  to  escape  the  well- 
merited  reproofs  of  her  aunt,  she  had  arranged  to 
share  the  cabin  of  a  lady  acquaintance;  and  pres- 
ently the  festive  sounds  on  deck  died  away,  and,  as 
the  night  glided  on,  the  stillness  that  usually  reigned 
on  board  the  Calliope  became  deeper^than  ordinary. 
Every  one  was  weary  with  mirth.  The  moon  sank, 
and  the  gray  darkness  that  precedes  the  dawn  en- 
veloped both  sky  and  sea.  Mr.  Hallam'had  fallen 
at  last  into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  his  wife  was  persuad- 
ing Georgie  to  leave  her,  arid  seek  the  repose  she 
needed,  when  a  mighty  shock  thrilled  through  the 
vessel,  followed  by  a  cry  from  the  deck  and  a  crash- 
ing sound.  Women  and  children,  startled  from  their 
slumbers,  shrieked  loudly,  then  sprang  from  their 
beds,  asking  each  other,  "  What  is  it?"  and  Georgie, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  flew  upon  deck. 

Dallas,  who  was  already  there,  shouting  orders 
to  the  hurrying  seamen,  saw  her  as  he  strode  past, 
and  stopped  for  a  moment  to  accost  her. 

"  Yo  u  are  here  —  that's  well.  Go  and  get  together 
everything  you  value,  and  then  keep  near  me." 

"  What  has  happened  —  oh,  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened?" she  said,  grasping  his  arm  as  he  was  quit- 
ting her. 
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"  The  watch  was  badly  kept,"  he  muttered,  with 
an  oath.  "  We  have  been  run  down  by  a  foreign 
man-of-war,  and  the  cowards  have  left  us  to  our 
fate!" 

"  Then  there  is  danger?"  faltered  the  awed  girl, 
growing  cold  and  hot  by  turns. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  a  glimpse  of  his  com- 
pressed brows,  and  the  resolute  set  of  his  mouth, 
told  her  that  she  had  guessed  truly. 

For  a  few  minutes  she  stood  where  he  left  her, 
overwhelmed  with  the  anguish  of  that  eternal  sep- 
aration from  all  she  loved,  which  was  now  vividly 
present  to  her.  Involuntarily  she  extended  her 
clasped  hands  in  the  direction  of  England.  Alfred, 
Ada,  her  mother,  would  she  never  behold  them 
more  ? 

Mrs.  Hallam's  voice,  repeating  her  name,  aroused 
her,  and  she  ran  back  to  the  cabin.  In  the  effort 
to  inspire  hopefulness  in  another,  her  own  fears 
were  lessened. 

"  There  has  been  a  collision  with  another  vessel," 
she  explained,  and  some  damage  done  to  ours,  but 
I  don't  think  any  one  knows  yet  to  what  extent.  We 
must  be  quiet  and  wait.  " 

This  was  not  easy  to  do  when  all  was  confusion 
around  them.  Matilda  flew  shrieking  into  the  cabin, 
asserting  that  the  ship  was  sinking  fast,  and  that 
death  was  inevitable. 

Although  neither  Georgie  nor  Mrs.  Hallam  gave 
entire  credence  to  her  statements,  they  felt  satisfied, 
from  the  conduct  of  the  crew  and  officers,  that  their 
position  was  a  critical  one;  and  Mr.  Hallam,  in  spite 
of  his  excessive  weakness,  dressed  himself  with  the 
intention  of  offering  his  services  in  this  emergency. 
As  he  was  quitting  the  cabin  he  paused,  and  his 
pale  face  grew  paler.  "  They  are  launching  the 
boats!  On  deck — on  deck,  all  of  you;  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost,  if  we  would  not  be  left  behind  ! " 
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Georgie  and  Mrs.  Hallam  xiad  retained  their 
presence  of  mind.  Their  fingers  might  tremble, 
and  their  lips  utter  many  an  involuntary  ejaculation 
for  Divine  mercy;  but  they  had  not  neglected  to 
obey  the  mate's  injunction,  and  had  striven  to  induce 
Miss  Spratley  to  follow  their  example.  But  she  was 
helpless  with  fright,  and  it  was  only  by  a  threat  of 
leaving  her  to  her  fate  that  they  could  arouse  her 
to  accompany  them  when  they  followed  Mr.  Hallam 
on  deck. 

There  a  scene  presented  itself  which  baffles  de- 
scription. The  sailors  were  lowering  the  boats, 
assisted  by  some  of  the  passengers,  hindered  by  the 
selfish  terrors  of  others.  Ladies  and  children,  half- 
dressed  and  shivering  in  the  chilly  air  of  the  dawn, 
were  huddling  together  in  mute  anguish,  or  clinging 
to  their  natural  protectors,  and  giving  way  to  sobs 
and  lamentations  terrible  to  hear. 

Captain  Wiles,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  was 
calm  and  self-possessed.  All  officers  ably  seconded 
his  efforts  to  secure  the  safety  of  both  passengers 
and  crew.  But  no  one  worked  with  such  fierce 
energy  as  Dallas.  With  the  strength  of  two  men, 
he  sprang  hither  and  thither,  compelling  th^  few 
who  showed  symptoms  of  cowardice  or  insubordi- 
nation to  obey  him,  and  thinking  of  everything  else 
that  others  forgot. 

His  quick  eye  detected  Georgie's  presence  as 
soon  as  she  drew  near.  In  the  midst  of  all  else  that 
filled  his  busy  mind,  he  found  time  for  the  exulting 
thought  that  the  accident  that  brought  loss  or  even 
ruin  to  so  many,  might  be  made  to  further  his 
scheme  effectually;  and  once  he  contrived,  as  he 
went  in  search  of  stores  for  one  of  the  boats,  to 
whisper  for  a  moment  in  her  ear. 

"The  diamond  —  have  you  returned  it  to  Mr. 
Hallam?" 

"  No, "  she  answered,  confused  by  the  unexpected 
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query.  "  You  are  mistaken.  It  has  never  been  in 
my  care. " 

But  he  had  not  stopped  to  hear  more  than  the  first 
word,  and  she  did  not  see  him  again  till  Captain 
Wiles  called  upon  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  boat 
of  which  he  was  to  have  the  command. 

It  was  full;  they  were  only  waiting  for  him,  and 
the  sailors  were  impatient  to  push  off  from  the 
wrecked  vessel,  which  was  visibly  settling  down  in 
the  water.  But  now  Dallas  paused  to  look  round 
for  Georgie.  The  next  moment  he  had  her  in  his 
arms,  and  was  bearing  her  towards  the  boat. 

But  she  tried  to  struggle  out  of  his  grasp.  When 
he  strained  her  to  his  breast,  with  triumph  blazing 
in  his  deep-set  eyes,  the  distaste  with  which  he 
always  inspired  her,  rose  into  absolute  abhorrence, 
and  was  stronger  than  even  her  natural  longing  to 
be  rescued 

"  My  friends  —  I  will  not  leave  them,"  she 
gasped. 

"  Are  you  mad?"  he  muttered.  "  What  are  they 
to  us  now?  Some  one  has  already  burdened  us 
with  the  idiot,  their  neice;"&nd  he  bore  her  on 
despite  her  entreaties. 

Georgie  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  shrieked 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hallam  to  follow;  but,  with  a  fierce 
curse,  he  bade  them  keep  back,  and  lowering  her 
into  the  boat,  immediately  followed. 

But  Mr.  Hallam,  who  saw  that  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  find  room  in  the  qther  boats  for 
the  throng  pressing  into  them,  caught  up  his  wife 
and  dropped  her  into  the  launch  just  as  it  was 
shoved  off.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  she  was  safe, 
he  sprang  into  the  sea,  to  take  his  chance  of  being 
received  on  board  also.  The  infuriated  Dallas,  who 
saw  his  plans  frustrated,  raised  the  boat-hook  he 
held,  and  would  have  stricken  the  miserable  man 
down  as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  cling  to  the  gun- 
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wale  of  the  boat;  but  Georgia,  with  horror  depicted 
on  her  beautiful  countenance,  interposed  herself 
between  him  and  his  victim;  and  from  her  falter- 
ing, "  what  would  you  do?"  he  turned  away,  sullen, 
but  subdued. 

A  few  minutes  of  vigorous  pulling,  and  then  the 
sailors  lay  on  their  oars  to  wait  for  their  companions. 
Scarcely  had  they  been  joined  by  the  other  boats, 
when,  with  a  lurch  and  a  quiver,  the  unfortunate 
Calliope  went  down,  and  a  sob  rose  from  the  bur- 
dened hearts  of  those  who  witnessed  the  fate  of  the 
noble  vessel. 

After  a  short  consultation,  the  captain  decided 
upon  the  course  he  intended  to  steer,  in  the  hope 
of  falling  in  with  a  vessel,  or  of  making  the  Isle  of 
France,  from  which  they  could  not  be  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  distant.  Throughout 
that  long,  calm  day  they  succeeded  in  keeping  to- 
gether, and  hopes  of  a  speedy  deliverance  inspirited 
everyone  with  cheerfulness,  and  patience  to  endure 
the  discomforts  to  which  they  were  subjected.  But 
a  gale  sprang  up  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
They  were  driven  hither  and  thither  at  the  mercy  of 
the  restless  winds;  and  when  Georgie  raised  her 
head  from  Mrs.  Hallam's  lap,  where  she  had  snatched 
a  brief  slumber,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
around  there  little  bark  but  heaving  waters  of  the 
ocean. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ON   THE   SEA. 

Some  days  passed  away,  and  the  wrecked  voy- 
agers saw  nothing  of  their  equally  unfortunate  com- 
panions. The  gloriously  beautiful  weather  with 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  favored,  had  given 
place  to  lowering  skies  and  rain,  that  fell  cease- 
lessly, and  drenched  them  as  they  cowered  in  the 
boat,  helplessly  exposed  to  it.  The  compass  with 
which  Dallas  provided  himself  was  accidentally 
broken,  and  not  a  star  peeped  through  the  murky 
clouds  to  guide  them  on  their  course.  It  had  been 
decided,  before  they  lost  sight  of  Captain  Wiles, 
that  they  should  all  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
the  Mauritius,  but  Dallas  had  reason  to  fear  that 
they  had  been  driven  far  to  the  north  of  that  island, 
and  were  still  sailing  from  instead  of  towards  it. 
Not  a  sail  came  in  sight  to  reward  their  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  broad  expanse  of  waters,  and  their 
uncertainty  as  to  their  whereabouts,  combined,  as 
it  was,  with  the  unpleasant  prospect  of  the  weather 
becoming  more  tempestuous,  alarmed  and  de- 
pressed them  all.  Still,  their  stores  held  out,  and 
Mr.  Hallam  and  his  niece  were  the  only  persons 
who  openly  complained;  all  the  rest  of  the  brave 
little  company  speaking  and  looking  cheerfully, 
whatever  forebodings  tormented  them.  Matilda 
bemoaned  her  unhappy  lot,  and  would  not  be  com- 
forted; while  Mr.  Hallam,  despite  the  attentions  of 
his  wife,  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  little  vessel,  too 
ill  to  heed  anything  that  passed  around  him. 

If  Georgie's  heart  failed  her  sometimes,  and  her 
thoughts  sadly  reverted  to  her  home,  it  was  only  at 
night,  when  her  weary  companions  were  sleeping. 
During  the  day  she  found  too  much  occupation, 
even  in  that  confined  space,  to  dwell  upon  her  own 
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misfortunes.  There  were  delicate  mothers  with 
them;  young  children  amongst  the  motley  com- 
pany thus  closely  associated;  and  no  one  could 
silence  the  plaints  of  the  little  ones,  or  keep  them 
amused,  as  well  as  bright-faced,  winsome  Georgie 
Darrance.  When  the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun 
made  them  intolerably  languid  and  fretful,  she 
would  ransack  her  memory  for  German  legends  or 
fairy  stories,  to  which,  much  to  her  amusement,  the 
sailors  would  listen  open-mouthed,  with  as  deep  an 
interest  as  her  more  juvenile  auditory  evinced. 
Dr.  Macara  jestingly  likened  her  to  the  Sultana  of 
the  "  Arabian  Nights;  "  but  Dallas,  with  his  lips 
curled  scornfully,  would  exclaim  at  the  folly  of  lis- 
tening to,  or  repeating,  senseless  stories,  that  hadn't 
an  atom  of  truth  in  them. 

"  'Deed,  then,  Mr.  Dallas,"  the  surgeon  retorted, 
"  ye  need  not  be  so  intolerably  practical  joost  now. 
We've  got  reality  enough  about  us  to  be  very 
thankful  for  a  little  romance  that  helps  us  to  for- 
get it." 

Finding  himself  in  the  minority,  Dallas  was  sullen 
and  silent,  till  one  night,  seeing  that  Georgie  was 
looking  unusually  pale  and  exhausted,  he  made  his 
way  to  her  side,  and  folded  his  cloak  about  her. 

"  Fortune  has  played  us  a  strange  trick,"  he  said, 
unheeding  her  faint  resistance.  "  When  first  I  saw 
you,  I  little  thought  that  we  should  share  the  dan- 
gers of  a  wreck  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  You  bear  up 
bravely. " 

"  Not  more  than  others  have  done.  •  1  am  young, 
strong,  and  of  a  hopeful  nature.  " 

"  You  are,  indeed.  But  perhaps  you  don't  know 
to  what  terrible  straits  people  in  our  position  are 
sometimes  reduced?  " 

Georgie  shuddered. 

"  Yes;  I  have  read  sad  tales  of  suffering.  But 
why  anticipate?     So  far,  we  have  not  wanted  for 
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anytning  except  dry  clothes;  so  we  will  even  be 
thankful  for  our  good  fortune. " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  good  fortune,"  was 
his  dissatisfied  rejoinder.  "  I  see  none  in  being 
wedged  up  with  a  lot  of  men,  women  and  children, 
not  one  of  whom  would  care  what  became  of  -the 
rest  so  long  as  he  insured  his  own  safety. " 

"Now  you  are  unjust,"  said  the  more  generous 
Georgie.  "  Every  one  has  been  kind  and  consider- 
ate, except  on  rare  occasions;  the  sailors,  too,  are 
patient  and  orderly  to  a  degree. " 

"  The  dogs  know  that  they  dare  not  be  other- 
wise—  that  I  will  be  obeyed!  "  muttered  Dallas, 
significantly  touching  the  revolver  he  wore  in  his 
belt — an  action  that  made  the  young  girl  shrink 
away  from  him. 

"  Would  they  not  acknowledge  your  authority 
as  readily  if  your  commands  were  couched  in  more 
temperate  language?  "  she  asked,  for  his  domineer- 
ing manner  often  aroused  her  indignation. 

"  I  think  not,"  he  answered  carelessly.  "  I  have 
always  found  it  the  best  way  to  rule  my  inferiors 
with  a  high  hand.  Even  the  woman  I  love  must 
learn  to  obey  me,"  he  added,  in  lowered  tones,  to 
which  he  tried  to  impart  a  degree  of  tenderness. 

Georgie,  who  was  gazing  at  the  dark  sky  over- 
head, made  no  reply,  and  he  drew  closer  to  her,  on 
pretense  of  folding  the  cloak  more  carefully  around 
her  delicate  form. 

"  You  don't  answer  me.  Miss  Darrance.  Are 
you  meditating  a  febellious  speech?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  cried,  lightly.  "I  am  not  at 
all  disposed  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  my  sex's  de- 
fense." 

"  And  I  am  to  have  the  unhesitating  obedience 
I  ask  for?  "  he  demanded,  with  increased  signifi- 
cance; but  Georgie,  who  would  not  appear  to  hear 
this,  answered  him  with  assumed  gaiety. 
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"  How  can  I  tell?  If  you  are  resolved  to  be  too 
lordly  a  husband  to  suit  English  tastes,  why  not 
take  up  your  abode  in  one  of  the  Eastern  countries 
we  are  approaching  where  women  are  taught  from 
infancy  to  regard  themselves  as  the  slaves  of 
another's  will?  " 

"  The  thought  has  already  presented  itself  to 
me,"  he  promptly  replied.  "With  Georgie  Dar- 
rance  for  my  bride,  I  could  settle  in  one  of  these 
Oriental  ports,  and  there  trade  advantageously 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  dowry  she  can  bring  me  — 
if  she  likes. " 

Startled  and  confused,  she  drew  herself  as  far 
away  as  she  could,  mnd  gazed  at  him  wonderingly. 
"  I  cannot  understand  you,"  she  said,  after  a 
troubled  pause. 

"  Tush!  you  will  not;  or  else  you  are  plagued,  as 
most  women  are,  with  qualms  of  conscience.  But 
I  will  contrive  to  satisfy  those.  Hallam  is  deeply 
in  my  debt,  and  I  am  justified  in  paying  myself. 
If  the  diamond  were  restored  to  him  this  moment, 
he  would  barter  it  away  for  a  pack  of  cards  and  a 
few  shillings  to  bet  with. " 

"  And  his  wife — his  patient,  right-minded  wife  — 
are  you  forgetting  her,  Mr.  Dallas?  " 

"  She  must  abide  the  consequences  of  her  folly 
in  marrying  such  an  oaf,"  Dallas  answered.  "  You 
are  too  nice.  If  w<?  do  not  keep  the  diamond,  some 
one  else  will  minister  to  his  favorite  passion,  and 
beguile  him  out  of  it.  Why,  I  might  have  had  it 
a  dozen  times  over  if  I  had  stooped  to  bet  or  play 
with  him." 

"  Or,  to  speak  more  truly,  if  you  could  have  dis- 
covered the  hiding  place  of  the  jewel,"  exclaimed 
Georgie,  no  longer  able  to  listen  without  acknowl- 
edging her  real  sentiments.  "  Mrs.  Hallam  has 
done  well  to  keep  her  secret  so   carefully,  for  a 
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greedy  desire  to  rob  her  of  her  little  all  seems  to 
have  taken  possession  of  every  one." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Hallam  owes  me  money,"  replied 
the  frowning  mate. 

"  Sums  that  you  would  not  have  lent  him  had 
you  been  really  his  friend.  Mr.  Dallas,  you  have 
spoken  to  me  very  frankly  to-night,  under  the  im- 
pression, I  suppose,  that  my  principles  are  no 
better  than  your  own.  You  have  made  a  mistake. 
I  hope  I  am  too  honest  to  enter  into  such  a  nefa- 
rious scheme  as  you  have  been  hinting  at. " 

"  Hush!  you  talk  too  sharply,  and  too  loud.  You 
must  know  very  well  that  if  I  loved  you  ever  so 
dearly,  I  could  not  afford  to  marry  until  I  have  re- 
trieved my  losses." 

"  A  man  who  shows  so  little  regard  for  an 
injured  woman,  as  you  have  been  testifying  for 
poor  Mrs.  Hallam,  has  no  business  to  talk  of  mar- 
rying," was  the  spirited  reply. 

He  bit  his  lip.  "  I  tell  you>  Miss  Darrance,  you 
are  too  hasty.  I  am  neither  a  gamester  nor  a 
spendthrift,  that  you  need  have  any  fears  for  your 
future  comfort.  For  the  wife  who  would  welcome 
me  to  my  home  with  smiles  and  kisses,  I  should 
think  no  labors  too  great.  I  can  be  constant  at 
heart,  even  though  you  find  me  outwardly  rough 
and  unpolished." 

Georgie  hesitatea  for  a  moment,  and  spoke  with- 
out reserve  :  "  I'll  not  pretend  to  misunderstand 
you,  Mr.  Dallas,  and  I  know  I  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  you  for  thinking  so  well  of  me  ;  but  any 
question  of  marriage  between  us  is  not  to  be 
thought  of." 

"  And  why?  "  he  demanded,  with  darkening 
looks.     "  Tell  me  why.     I  insist  upon  knowing. " 

"  If  I  must  give  a  reason  for  my  refusal,  let  this 
one  suffice:    we  are,  at  the  present  moment,  too 
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near  a  dreadful  death  to  let  our  ideas  dwell  upon 
aught  else. " 

"  That  is  no  reason  at  all.  You  hope,  and  so 
do  I,  that  we  shall  be  seen  and  relieved  by  some 
ship  ;  and  while  we  live,  I  shall  not  cease  to  love 
you. 

"  Not  if  I  assure  you  I  can  never  return  your 
affection?"  she  faltered. 

"  Not  even  then.  I  cannot  give  and  take  as  a 
woman's  caprice  bids  me.  Why  do  you  so  posi- 
tively reject  my  proposals?  " 

Georgie  could  not  bring  herself  to  say,  "  Be- 
cause I  am  already  betrothed  to  another  ;"  so  she 
was  silent. 

"  You  chose  to  be  very  severe  upon  me  about  the 
diamond,"  he  went  on  in  angry  tones.  "  I  spoke 
too  plainly,  did  I?  Perhaps  you  would  have  liked 
me  to  clothe  my  meaning  in  better  words,  and  not 
said  so  openly  how  I  proposed  enriching  myself.  I 
am  not  crafty  enough,  I  suppose." 

"  Pray  say  no  more.  I  shall  try  to  forget  a  con- 
fidence that  has  filled  me  with  more  shame  and 
regret  than  I  can  express,"  said  Georgie,  with 
dignity. 

Dallas  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  sur- 
veyed her  with  suppressed  fury  in  his  bronzed 
face. 

"  Where  did  you  learn  to  condemn  a  crooked 
policy  so  severely?  From  your  father  —  the 
tipright,  high-principled  Mr,  Darrance,  who  did 
not  care  how  many  poor  fools  he  robbed  of  their 
hard  earnings,  so  that  his  wife  had  her  carriage,  and 
his  daughters  their  jewels  and  satins?  " 

"  When  you  taunt  me  with  my  father's  mis- 
fortunes, you  give  me  an  additional  reason  for 
despising  and  disliking  you,"  Georgie  passionately 
retorted. 
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Thofoughly  exasperated  by  her  scorn,  Dallas 
now  gave  way  to  his  naturally  violent  temper,  and 
flung  his  arm  around  her. 

"  You  shall  do  neither,"  he  hissed  between  his 
closed  teeth  ;  "  or  if  you  do,  you  shall  not  dare  to 
tell  me  so  again.  Listen,  Georgie  Darrance!  You 
are  beautiful,  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  have  learned 
to  love  you.  Your  caresses  shall  requite  me  for 
what  I  have  had  to  suffer  through  your  parent's 
folly,  or  extravagance  —  whichever  it  was.  I  can 
wait  for  you  ;  I  can  bear  with  your  girlish  coquetry 
and  whims  ;  but  take  care  how  you  try  me  too  far, 
for  I  have  sworn  that  you  shall  be  my  wife — and 
ril  keep  my  word!  " 

The  surgeon,  awakened  by  the  ominous  mutter- 
ings  of  the  mate's  deep  voice,  had  raised  himself 
on  his  elbow,  and  was  looking  about  him.  Georgie 
saw  this,  and  addressed  him. 

"  Dr.  Macara,  will  you  come  here?  Mr.  Dallas 
appears  to  be  delirius,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  listen 
to  his  ravings  any  longer. " 

"  'Deed,  then,  said  the  placable  surgeon,  who 
saw  that  there  was  something  wrong,  "  if  young 
leddies  will  have  such  bright  eyes,  who  can  won- 
der if  a  puir  fellow  gets  his  brain  turned  in  looking 
at  'em  too  long?  Ye'U  no'  do  any  more  mischief 
wi'  'em  to-night,  if  I  know  it,  Miss  Darrance.  Go, 
and  get  ye  to  sleep,  lassie,  at  once.  I'll  take  care 
no  body  disturbs  ye." 

As  Georgie  crouched  down  beside  Mr.  Hallam, 
she  shivered,  as  much  with  apprehension  as  at  the 
loss  of  the  cloak  which  she  had  disdainfully  flung 
aside. 

"  I  have  done  wrong,"  she  said  to  herself;  "I 
have  made  this  man  my  enemy,  instead  of  striving 
to  conciliate  him.  And  yet,  to  permit  him  to  be- 
lieve that  I  could  ever  become  his,  would  be  dis- 
honorable, and  might  have  added    to  my  present 
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annoyances.  If  anything  should  happen  to  with- 
draw me  from  the  protection  of  the  Hallams,  how 
shall  I  contrive  to  avoid  his  odious  addresses? 
Why  did  I  leave  dear  England?  " 

Tears  were  welling  into  my  eyes,  but  they  were 
resolutely  wiped  away. 

"  How  foolish  I  am  to  cry  because  I  have  a  lover 
who  refuses  to  believe  my  first  *  no '  a  final  one! 
Mr.  Dallas  was  angry  to-night,  and  said  more  than 
he  meant.  To-morrow  he  will  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self ;  and  though  I  don't  believe  he  possesses  suf- 
ficient good  breeding  to  beg  my  pardon,  I  dare  say 
he  will  contrive  to  intimate  that  he's  a  trifle  sorry, 
and  we  shall  be  on  civil  terms  again.  But  I'll  pray 
heartily  for  a  speedy  end  to  this  disastrous  voyage, 
and  the  power  of  being  able  to  say  farewell  to  this 
disagreeable  John  Dallas  forever." 

So  Georgie  dropped  asleep  at  last,  with  a  smile 
parting  her  rosy  lips.  It  was  still  lingering  upon 
them  —  for  she  was  dreaming  of  her  far-distant 
home- — when  Mrs.  Hallam  awoke  her  with  a  kiss, 
and  bade  her  look  up. 

Confused  and  dazzled,  she  attempted  to  obey. 
The  sun  was  shining  once  more,  or  rather  pouring 
down  upon  them  such  an  effulgence  of  light  that 
she  was  obliged  to  shade  her  eyes  from  it.  A 
glad  look  sat  upon  every  face  that  met  hers,  and  a 
dozen  hands  were  outstretched  to  point  to  an  ob- 
ject on  the  horizon  which,  to  her  inexperienced 
eyes,  looked  like  a  mass  of  gray  clouds. 

It  was  land  —  land  at  last!  It  might  be  but  the 
rugged  coast  of  some  uninhabited  Island  ;  but  it 
raised  their  hopes.  As  they  drew  nearer,  they 
could  discern  some  signs  of  vegetation.  The  hills 
that  towered  to  the  fleecy  clouds  above  them  were 
fringed  here  and  there  with  trees,  and  the  toil-worn' 
sailors  set  up  a  joyful  shout  as  the  keel  of  their  boat, 
grated  upon  the  pebbles  of  a  tiny,  landlocked  bay 
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Dallas  had  discovered,  and  into  which  he  skillfully 
guided  them. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ON     THE     ISLAND. 

What  a  rapturous  feeling  it  was  to  stand  on 
terra  finna  once  more,  instead  of  ceaselessly  rock- 
mg  to  and  fro  in  the  crowded  boat !  Georgie  forgot 
all  her  anger  against  Dallas  when  he  lifted  her  in  his 
arms,  and  waded  with  her  to  the  shore,  where  Dr. 
Macara  playfully  saluted  her  as  the  queen  of  an 
unknown  country.  For  the  first  hour  or  two  every 
one  was  running  hither  and  thither,  exploring  the 
little  haven  in  which  they  found  themselves,  or 
striving  to  climb  the  rugged  heights  which  en- 
vironed the  bay.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  found 
the  task  too  difficult,  and  confined  themselves  to 
gathering  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm  that  grew 
there  abundantly  ;  while  the  sailors,  who  had  dis- 
covered a  bed  of  oysters  beneath  the  limpid  waters, 
were  soon  engaged  in  tearing  them  from  the  rocks 
to  which  they  clung.  Mrs.  Hallam  supported  her 
suffering  husband  to  a  patch  of  sward,  on  which  he 
gladly  stretched  his  cramped  limbs.  Matilda,  com- 
plaining loudly  that  no  one  was  polite  enough  to 
come  to  her  assistance,  limped  after  them,  the 
most  doleful  figure  in  the  party.  Every  one  else 
had  contrived  to  secure  some  useful  articles  of 
apparel  ;  but  Miss  Spratley's  terrors  had  so  impli- 
cated her,  that  she  quitted  the  ship  in  a  scarlet 
dressing  gown,  with  the  remnants  of  the  pink  crape 
ball-dress  pinned  over  her  head  and  shoulders,  and 
her  feet  thrust  into  her  satin  slippers.  As  one  of 
these  had  fallen  off  when  she  was  lowered  into  the 
boat,  her  progress  over  the  shingly  beach  was  both 
slow  and  painful. 
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Georgie,  who,  in  her  skirt  and  jacket  of  gray 
waterproof,  looked  neat  and  trim  in  spite  of  all  she 
had  gone  through,  fluttered  hither  and  thither  till 
she  came  upon  a  tiny  streamlet  half-hidden  amidst 
prickly  shrubs.  Her  longing  to  procure  the  pure, 
cool  fluid,  induced  her  to  track  its  course  ;  and  she 
was  rewarded  by  finding  the  rocky  basin,  into 
which  it  fell  from  water-worn  gaps  in  the  frowning 
hills  above. 

One  long,  delicious  draught,  and  then,  with  its 
bright  drops  glittering  on  her  face  and  hair,  she 
ran  back  to  the  beach  to  proclaim  her  discovery. 
Every  one  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and 
never  was  a  meal  sweeter  than  the  hard  biscuit  and 
shell-fish,  which  they  discussed  as  they  sat  or 
lounged  around  this  welcome  supply  of  the  pure 
element. 

But  as  night  came  on,  the  glow  of  comparative 
safety  began  to  give  place  to  a  doubt  whether  they 
had  very  much  improved  their  former  position. 
Dr.  Macara,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  summit  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence, and  had  satisfied  himself  that  they  had 
landed  on  a  small  and  sterile  island  inhabited  solely 
by  sea-birds  and  a  few  small  animals,  which,  at  their 
approach,  had  fled  from  their  haunts  around  the 
rocks.  The  one  sheltered  nook  in  which  they 
found  themselves  was  apparently  the  only  landing- 
place  the  island  possessed.  To  the  east,  the  ex- 
plorers had  dimly  discerned  a  long  line  of  rugged, 
inhospitable-looking  coast,  but  whether  of  a  con- 
tinent or  some  larger  island,  their  survey  had  been 
too  hasty  for  them  to  decide. 

Dallas,  who  had  been  striding  backwards  and 
forwards,  with  his  head  bent  on  his  breast,  an 
attentive  listener  to  all  that  was  said,  now  stood 
still. 

"  I  believe  I  can  guess  where  we  are,     I  have 
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heard  the  captain  of  an  Arab  dhow  speak  of  this 
spot,  and  there  are  signs  of  its  having  been  visited 
recently  by  some  vessel  in  search  of  fresh  water. " 

"  Do  you  think  that  English  ships  call  here  ?" 
some  one  inquired. 

Dallas  shook  his  head. 

"  It  Hes  too  much  out  of  the  course  of  our  East 
Indiamen,  and  the  bay  is  too  shallow  for  vessels  of 
much  tonnage  to  enter.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  it  is  visited  by  the  crafts  of  those  half-pirates, 
half-traders,  who  carry  their  goods  to  and  from  the 
ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  coast  along  Africa,  to 
traffic  with  the  blacks  for  ivory  and  gold  dust. " 

Dr.  Macara  mused. 

"  Then  you  think  that  the  long  line  of  cliffs  we 
have  discerned  constitutes  part  of  the  African  con- 
tinent ?" 

"  I  do.  I  have  felt  certain  all  along  that  we 
had  been  driven  quite  out  of  the  course  we  pro- 
posed taking. " 

"  And  the  vessels  of  which  you  speak  only  call 
here  at  indefinite  periods  ?"  commented  the  doctor, 
with  a  rueful  glance  at  the  anxious  group  gathered 
around  him.  "  And  there  is  not  a  tree  of  any  size, 
nor  fruit,  nor  grain  to  be  found  on  this  desolate 
island,  save  what  grows  joost  aboot  us.  Hoot, 
mon,  we  cannot  exist  here  for  months,  waiting  for 
the  somewhat  doubtful  chance  of  a  ship  coming  to 
rescue  us." 

"  Of  course  we  cannot,"  answered  Dallas,  sharply. 
"  But  I'm  not  inclined  to  debate  this  point  to-night. 
To-morrow  I'll  tell  you  what  I  propose  doing." 

Dr.  Macara  touched  his  cap,  with  a  smile. 

"  Hear,  hear !  Our  commanding  officer  is  the 
wisest  of  us  all.  He  knows  that  when  we're  rested 
and  refreshed  we  shall  be  able  to  look  our  difficulties 
in  the  face  with  bolder  hearts.  So  we'll  e'en  take 
his  advice,  and  have  a  cosy  sleep.     But  first,  my 
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friends,  we'll  kneel  doon  together,  and  thank  the 
Power  that  kept  us  safely  so  far,  and  we'll  not  fear 
but  that  He'll  hear  our  supplications,  and  take  care 
of  us  still." 

"  You're  not  afraid,  are  you  ?"  Dallas  asked, 
about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  as  he  drew  near  a 
cluster  of  young  saplings,  beneath  which  Georgie 
Darrance  was  heaping  some  dry  seaweed  and  moss 
to  form  a  bed. 

"But  /  am  dreadfully,  horribly  frightened!" 
sighed  Miss  Spratley,  who  was  to  share  her  couch, 
and  sat  by  contemplating  her  labors.  "  But  no  one 
seems  to  think  of  me  now.  My  hair  has  been 
drenched  with  salt  water  till  it  is  ruined.  I  haven't 
a  change  of  clothes  to  put  on  —  and  such  a  lovely 
wardrobe  as  I  had  !  Everything  in  dozens,  and 
beautifully  trimmed  !  If  my  friends  could  see  me 
now  —  barefooted,  and  reduced  to  sleeping  in  the 
air,  like. a  common  gipsy,  what  would  they  say  ?" 

"  You  are  not  any  worse  off  than  the  rest  of  us," 
answered  Dallas,  carelessly. 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  Matilda  retorted.  "  Persons 
of  refined  feelings  find  it  difficult  to  endure  what 
others  scarcely  notice.  Now,  Miss  Darrance  has 
not  seemed  to  feel  the  discomforts  of  our  voyage 
in  the  least ;  but  she  really  is  not  at  all  sensitive 
—  are  you,  dear?  Only  look  at  your  hands  with 
that  nasty  moss.  But  yoti  don't  mind  their  being 
a  little  coarse  and  rough.  Now,  I've  always  been 
very  particular  about  mine." 

"  So  much  so,  that  I  suppose,  you  would  rather 
sleep  on  the  bare  earth  than  give  Miss  Darrance 
the  benefit  of  their  assistance,"  said  Dallas,  con- 
temptuously. "  Let  me  see  what  I  can  do  towards 
helping  her  !" 

In  a  few  minutes,  unheeding  Georgie's  coldly 
spoken  assurances  that  there  was  no  occasion  to 
trouble  himself,  he  had  cut  down  and  and  interlaced 
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a  number  of  young  branches,  on  the  top  of  which 
he  piled  the  moss,  until  it  formed  quite  a  luxurious 
resting  place.  Then  fixing  his  oloak  so  as  to 
screen  them  from  observation,  he  coldly  said 
"  good  night,"  and  walked  away. 

"Very  attentive  of  Mr.  Dallas,  I  must  say," 
simpered  Matilda,  as  she  made  herself  comfortable 
for  the  night.  "  But  he  has  always  shown  himself 
very  considerate  of  my  wishes.  Poor  fellow!  I 
hope  he  doesn't  think  I  lay  the  blame  of  our  de- 
plorable condition  to  him.  Although  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  look  higher  than  a  ship's  officer,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  wound  any  one's  feelings.  If  I  am 
obliged  to  utter  a  rejection,  I  like  to  do  it  gently 
and  sympathetically. " 

Georgie  smiled.  "  You  need  not  be  too  particu- 
lar in  this  case,  for  I  am  sure  Mr.  Dallas  may  be 
classed  amongst  those  who  are  not  burdened  with 
much  sensitiveness. " 

"  You  don't  do  him  justice.  You  are  not  a  good 
judge  of  character,  Miss  Darrance.  Now,  I  have 
heard  him  say,  that  whether  he  loves  or  hates,  he 
does  it  to  the  dcatJi ;  and  I  believe  it,  for  he  is 
exactly  like  a  picture  in  my  album  of  '  Conrad  the 
Corsair.'  Are  you  cold,  that  you  shiver  so?  I 
looked  up  to-night,  when  Mr.  Dallas  was  talking, 
and  saw  something  in  his  eyes  that  made  me  feel 
quite  timid  of  him.  Ah,  me!"  added  Matilda, 
turning  up  her  eyes;  "  how  tiresome  it  is  to  be  so 
tormented  with  admirers,  that  one  really  can't 
escape  them,  even  on  a  desolate  island!"  and  Miss 
Spratley  concluded  her  speech  with  a  feeble  little 
giggle. 

"  Well,  certainly,"  said  Georgie,  to  herself,  "  this 
is  the  last  place  in  which  I  should  have  dreamed 
that  any  one  would  play  the  coquette.  I  only  wish  I 
could  be  sure  that  Matilda  has  won  Mr.  Dallas' 
stormy  affections.     I  should  not  begrudge  her  the 
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conquest."  And  thinking  thus,  she  fell  asleep, 
before  her  bed-fellow  had  half  finished  her  pathet- 
ic enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the  trunks  that 
had  gone  down  in  the  Calliope. 

On  the  following  day  a  serious  consultation  was 
held  by  the  voyagers  respecting  their  proceedings. 
It  was  evident  that  the  resources  of  the  island  were 
such  limited  ones,  that  they  could  not  remain  on  it 
for  any  length  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
embark  again,  with  the  httle  vessel  scarcely  sea- 
worthy, and  as  overcrowded  as  it  had  been  before, 
was  a  risk  from  which  they  had  naturally   shrunk. 

Every  eye  was  turned  upon  the  mate,  whose 
energy  of  character  had  inspired  them  with  con- 
fidence.     What  course  did  he  propose? 

He  answered,  unhesitatingly. 

"  Let  a  picked  number — the  strongest  of  us  — 
take  the  boat  and  such  provisions  as  we  can  spare, 
and  cross  to  the  continent,  there  to  coast  along 
until  we  come  upon  a  settlement  of  friendly 
natives,  who  will  aid  us  in  transporting  the  ladies 
and  children  to  Aden.  I  doubt  our  procuring 
effective  assistance  any  nearer." 

This  advice  was  considered  good;  and  as  delays, 
under  the  circumstances,  were  excessively  danger- 
ous, it  was  decided  that  the  party  should  set  out  at 
once.  Some  volunteered  for  the  office,  others  were 
chosen  by  lot;  and  when  this  was  arranged  satis- 
factorily. Dr.  Macara  went  down  to  the  boat  to 
superintend  the  division  of  their  stores. 

Everything  was  done  soberly  and  seriously,  for 
no  one  could  ignore  the  great  danger  that  equally 
menaced  those  who  went,  and  those  who  stayed 
behind  —  starvation  on  the  one  hand,  a  watery 
grave  on  the  other;  and  Georgie,  in  pity  for  a 
young  mother,  on  whose  husband  the  lot  had 
fallen,  took  the  infant  out  of  her  arms,  and  carried 
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it  away,  while  she  strove  to  overcome  her  grief  at 
this,  their  first  separation. 

Georgie's  charge  proved  a  troublesome  one;  but 
presently  the  child  grew  tired  of  romping,  and 
nestling  down  in  her  arms,  permitted  her  to  lull  it 
to  rest.  She  was  sitting  on  a  large  stone,  singing 
to  the  child,  when  Dallas  came  hastily  towards  her. 
She  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  avoid  bidding 
him  farewell,  lest  he  should  couple  with  his  adieu 
any  attempts  to  win  some  concession  from  her;  but, 
to  her  dismay,  he  was  standing  at  her  side  before 
she  had  time  to  step  away,  and  was  speaking  fast 
and  earnestly, 

"  All  is  ready  for  departure,  and  I  am  expected 
to  take  command  of  the  boat;  but  I  cannot  go  with- 
out you.  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  a  fear  that  we  may 
not  be  able  to  bring  assistance  until  it  is  too  late  to 
be  of  any  service.  " 

His  ominous  words  drove  the  blood  from  her 
cheeks. 

"  Don't  rob  me  of  hope!  "  she  faltered.  "  Death 
here,  and  by  the  slow  terrors  of  starvation,  is  too 
shocking  to  contemplate!  " 

"  Yoii,  at  all  events,  shall  be  saved!"  he  answered. 
"  Come,  all  is  ready,  and  they  only  wait  for  us. " 

She  rose  and  accompanied  him  a  few  steps,  then 
paused  to  ask  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hallam  were  going 
too. 

"  Most  certainly  not.  We  cannot  burden  our- 
selves with  an  ailing  madman.  " 

"  But  I  cannot  quit  the  island  without  them," 
Georgie  replied.  "  What  will  they  say  to  such  a 
plan?" 

"  Did  you  think  I  should  consult  them  respecting 
it?  It  is  folly  to  cling  to  the  protection  of  a  man 
who  cannot  command  himself.  The  Hallams  must 
stay  here  with  the  rest  of  the  women  and  children. " 
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Geofgle's  face  suddenly  grew  as  crimson  as  the 
moment  before  it  had  been  colorless 

"  Let  me  understand  you  rightly,  Mr.  Dallas. 
Do  you  propose  that  I  should  commit  myself  solely 
to  your  care?  " 

"  Certainly.  As  my  betrothed  wife,  I  claim  a 
right  to  take  you  with  me;  and  if  anyone  murmurs, 
I  shall  tell  them,  without  mincing  my  words,  that  I 
am  not  answerable  to  any  one  for  what  I  do=  Come; 
you  have  hesitated  too  long  already.  Have  1  not 
said  that  I  will  not  leave  the  island  without  you?  " 

He  tried  to  catch  hold  of  her  hand  and  lead  her 
toward  the  boat,  but  she  refused  to  accompany 
him,  and  at  last,  rendered  desperate  by  his  persist- 
ence, boldly  told  him  that  it  was  worse  than  useless 
—  she  would  never  be  his,  for  she  had  already 
pledged  herself  to  another. 

Terrified  at  the  menacing  scowl  with  which  he 
heard  the  avowal,  she  clasped  the  child  to  her 
bosom  and  fled.  She  had  already  made  herself 
familiar  with  every  nook  and  corner  amongst  the 
rocky  hills  around  the  bay,  and  she  hid  herself  in 
one  of  the  most  secluded  of  these  until  the  last 
cheer  sent  after  the  receding  boat  had  died  away. 
Not  till  then  did  Georgie  breathe  freely.  The  bold 
and  evil  disposition  Dallas  testified  had  a  trying 
effect  upon  her  nerves,  while  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  avoiding  him;  and  depressing  as  the  pros- 
pect of  an  indefinite  sojourn  on  the  island  might 
be,  yet  she  felt  as  if  it  had  less  terrors  for  her  than 
the  presence  of  a  man  whose  love  and  revenge  were 
equally  to  be  dreaded.  With  lightened  heart,  she 
carried  the  infant  back  to  its  mother,  and  threw 
herself  down  under  the  trees  beside  Mrs.  Hallam, 
who  was  fanning  her  sleeping  husband.  The  grace- 
ful abandon  of  her  attitude,  as  she  leaned  back  with 
her  weary  arms  clasped  behind  her  head,  drew  upon 
her  the  spiteful  notice  of  Matilda,  who  wished  to 
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know  if  It  was  not  very  unladylike  for  young  girls 
to  loll  about  in  that  way. 

Georgia  lifted  her  head  to  make  some  saucy  re- 
ply, but  the  words  were  arrested  on  her  lips,  for 
Dallas  —  the  man  whom  she  believed  to  have  quit- 
ted the  island  —  was  gazing  down  upon  her  with 
mingled  admiration  and  anger  depicted  on  his  face, 
which  she  always  shrank  from  encountering. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  address  her,  and  when 
he  was  at  a  safe  distance  she  applied  to  Mrs.  Hallam 
for  an  elucidation  of  the  mystery. 

"  Mr.  Dallas  at  the  last  moment  refused  to  quit 
the  island.  His  motives  he  did  not  choose  to  ex- 
plain. I  hope  they  are  good  ones,"  Mrs.  Hallam 
observed,  with  a  sigh.  "  Somehow,  I  find  myself 
always  distrusting  him,  although  he  seems  disposed 
to  be  friendly. " 

Georgie  made  no  reply,  though  mentally  agree- 
ing in  what  she  had  said.  It  was  a  relief,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  he  studiously  kept  aloof  during 
the  next  few  days;  or  if,  by  accident,  he  found 
himself  near  the  young  lady,  he  would  frown 
heavily  and  move  away.  She  began  to  wish  she 
had  made  an  earlier  use  of  her  betrothal  to  her  cousin 
for  ridding  herself  of  his  addresses.  She  did  not 
guess  the  storm  her  announcement  had  raised  in  the 
breast  of  the  passionate,  determined  man.  A  fancy 
that  the  good-humored  Scotch  doctor  was  his  rival 
had  prompted  him  to  rid  himself  of  Macara.  He 
played  for  too  great  a  stake  to  let  it  slip  through 
his  fingers,  if  cunning  or  patience  would  enable 
him  to  win  it;  and,  with  a  blasphemous  oath,  he 
told  himself  that,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  he  would 
yet  possess  both  Georgie  Darrance  and  the  yellow 
diamond. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

AN    ARRIVAL. 

The  dwellers  on  the  desert  island  had  watched 
the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  eight  times; 
but  no  vessel  appeared  upon  the  ocean  to  fill  them 
with  hopes  of  relief.  Their  store  of  provisions, 
despite  the  most  careful  eking  out,  was  almost  ex- 
hausted; their  efforts  to  snare  the  wild  animals 
they  occasionally  saw  were  seldom  crowned  with 
success,  and  the  birds  they  contrived  to  knock 
down  were  of  so  disagreeable  and  fishy  a  flavor  as 
to  be  scarcely  eatable. 

Fruits  upon  the  island  there  were  none,  save  the 
berries  we  have  already  mentioned  as  growing  on  a 
species  of  palm,  and  these  had  been  devoured  long 
since.  The  fish  they  caught  in  the  pools  left  by  the 
receding  tide  were  their  only  remaining  resource,  and 
the  spirits  of  the  most  hopeful  began  to  flag. 
What  would  become  of  them  if  succor  did  not  ar- 
rive speedily?  A  question  this,  which  many  asked 
of  each  other,  but  none  dare  answer. 

Even  Georgie  Darrance,  brave-spirited  though 
she  was,  began  to  evince  in  her  languid  step  and 
sharpening  features  that  the  exposure  to  all  weath- 
ers and  scanty  fare  were  beginning  to  tell  upon 
her  health.  She  was  no  longer  the  first  to  start 
from  her  leafy  bed  and  run  down  to  the  shore  to 
welcome  the  morning.  Her  head  felt  heavy;  her 
eyes  were  swollen  with  the  tears  she  had  shed  when 
no  one  was  near  to  see  them;  and  one  morning  she 
lay  ruefully  looking  forward  to  another  long,  event- 
less day,  when  a  shadow  fell  between  her  and  the 
ray  of  sunlight  that  had  awakened  her. 

Looking  up  to  see  who  was  the  intruder,  her 
gaze  fell  upon  a  bronzed,  bearded  figure,  arrayed 
in  the  turban  and  ample  robes   pf  an  Arab,     i^^' 
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exclamation  aroused  Miss  Spratley,  who  began  to 
scream  so  violently  that  the  figure  retreated,  and 
the  wrecked  voyagers  were  quickly  aroused  from 
their  slumbers.  In  the  bay  one  of  the  nondescript 
craft  of  the  Arabian  traders  was  floating,  and  the 
wild  but  picturesque  forms  of  its  crew  were  seen 
moving  about  the  shore,  or  gazing  with  grave  curi- 
osity at  the  passengers  from  the  Calliope.  Dallas, 
who,  in  his  many  voyages,  had  picked  up  a  smat- 
tering of  several  languages,  contrived  to  make  the 
captain,  or  reis,  acquainted  with  their  position. 
The  hooked-nosed,  eagle-eyed  Oriental  heard  with 
stolid  impassibility,  and  vouchsafed  but  little  infor- 
mation in  return.  He  had  put  in  for  fresh  water, 
he  said,  and  he  would  sell  to  the  English  such  rice, 
figs  and  meal  as  he  had  to  spare;  but  when  asked 
whence  he  came  and  whither  he  was  going,  he 
either  could  not  or  would  not,  as  it  seemed,  under- 
stand his  questioner. 

For  an  exorbitant  price,  a  welcome  addition  to 
their  usual  meal  was  purchased,  and  then  Dallas 
was  entreated  to  arrange  with  the  captain  of  the 
dhow  for  a  passage  to  Aden.  Accordingly,  while 
the  Arab  squatted  on  the  sand,  smoking  his  long 
chibouque,  and  watched  his  men,  who  lazily  went 
to  and  fro  filling  their  barrels  at  the  spring,  the 
mate  opened  negotiations  with  him. 

Those  who  stood  around  were  eager  observers 
of  the  impassive  visage  of  the  reis.  Would  he  be 
brought  to  terms,  or  w^ould  he,  in  his  avarice,  de- 
mand a  greater  reward  than  they,  wretched  and 
impoverished  us  they  were,  would  be  justified  in 
promising?  For  some  time,  Dallas,  their  only  in- 
terpreter of  their  wishes,  appeared  to  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  making  himself  understood.  Then  the 
reis,  with  uplifted  finger,  counted  the  number  of 
persons  on  the  island,  and  shook  his  head,  as  if  in- 
timating that  there  were  more  than  his  vessel  would 
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accommodate;  and  presently  the  mate,  whose  own 
face  had  worn  a  strangely  troubled  look,  rose 
abruptly. 

"  We  cannot  come  to  terms  yet,"  he  said  to 
those  who  thronged  around  to  hear  the  result. 
"  Some  misunderstanding  with  the  authorities  ren- 
ders this  man  unwilling  to  carry  us  to  Aden.  How- 
ever, he  will  stay  here  till  to-morrow  morning,  and 
I  must  talk  with  him  again." 

This  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  customary 
inertness  of  Orientals,  Neither  captain  nor  crew 
seemed  in  any  haste  to  resume  their  voyage.  They 
lounged  about,  or  smoked,  or  played  some  game 
of  chance  with  their  fingers,  and  were  altogether, 
as  Miss  Spratley  remarked,  exceedingly-interesting 
at  a  distance,  but  too  ragged  and  dirty  for  any  one 
to  care  about  cultivating  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  them. 

At  intervals,  Dallas  and  the  captain  talked  as  be- 
fore; only  now  there  was  the  hght  of  aroused  in- 
terest in  the  eyes  of  the  Arab,  and  their  voices 
sank  to  whispers,  as  if  neither  cared  to  be  over- 
heard. 

"  It  is  so  difficult  to  make  the  fellow  comprehend 
me,"  Dallas  explained  to  his  companions;  "  and, 
after  all,  it  would  be  scarcely  wise  for  any  of  you 
to  take  passage  in  his  boat.  The  accommodation 
he  offers  is  miserable,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  he 
is  bound  for  some  obscure  port  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
at  which  it  will  be  no  advantage  tofind  ourselves. 
Help  must  come  from  our  own  friends  ere  long, 
and  with  the  provisions  we  have  obtained  from  the 
Arabs,  we  can  easily  hold  out. "  ' 

Opinions  were  divided  respecting  the  best  course 
to  pursue.  Some  were  for  quitting  the  island  while 
they  had  the  opportunity,  and  trusting  to  chance 
for  the  rest;  while  others,  but  they  were  in  the 
minority,  were  inclined  to  take  the  mate's  advice 
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and  have  patience  a  little  longer.     Dallas  himself 
put  a  stop  to  the  discussion. 

"To-morrow  —  let  us  wait  till  to-morrow.  By 
that  time  our  friends  may  be  in  sight,  or  the  reis 
prove  himself  more  reasonable  in  his  demands." 

"  Pray  goodness,"  sighed  Matilda,  "  we  may  be 
able  to  arrange  some  plan  for  quitting  this  detest- 
able place.  If  they  were  all  as  tired  as  I  am,  of 
hopping  about  in  one  shoe,  and  a  shapeless  dress- 
ing-gown, they  would  not  hesitate;  but  if  the  Arab 
refuses  the  loan  of  his  vessel,  take  it  by  force. " 

"  I  question  the  wisdom  of  such  an  attempt," 
answered  Georgie.  "  And,  remember,  we  might 
be  worse  off  than  we  are  here." 

"  But  it  is  such  a  horrid  island !  I'm  sure  I've  often 
heard  of  people  being  wrecked,  and  quite  envied 
them,  for  they  were  either  able  to  obtain  all  they 
needed  from  the  ship,  or  else  they  found  themselves 
in  such  a  land  of  plenty  that  it  made  one's  mouth 
water  to  read  about  the  delicious  fruit  and  turtle 
they  feasted  on.  But  there's  nothing  but  stones 
and  fish,  which  is  a  diet  that  never  agrees  with  me. " 

"  But  think  what  adventures  you  will  have  to 
record  to  your  friends!  "  said  Georgie,  slyly.  "  It 
is  not  every  young  lady  who  can  boast  of  having 
been  through  all  the  exciting  scenes  of  a  wreck. 
You  will  be  regarded  as  quite  a  heroine!  " 

This  thought  comforted  Matilda  a  little;  and 
drawing  the  cape  of  her  scarlet  robe  over  her  head, 
she  went  to  sleep.  Georgie  was  a  long  time  before 
she  could  follow  her  example,  for  a  fancy  possessed 
her  that  some  one  was  moving  stealthily  around 
her  bed.  Once  she  felt  so  certain  she  heard  a  step^ 
that,  starting  up,   she  cried  out,  "  Who  is  there?  " 

"  It  is  I,"  answered  a  voice  she  recognized  as  the 
mate's.  "  I  thought  I  would  take  the  precaution 
of  strolling  round  our  little  camp  before  I  slept,  as 
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there  are  strangers  in  it.     Good-night,  Miss  Dar- 
rance!  " 

It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  addressed  her 
with  so  much  courtesy,  and,  reassured  by  his  ex- 
planation, she  composed  herself  once  more.  But 
just  as  the  long-sought  slumbers  were  beginning  to 
veil  her  senses,  she  felt  herself  lifted  from  the  ground 
and  borne  swiftly  away.  She  tried  to  free  herself 
from  the  arms  that  held  her — to  cry  out  for  help; 
but  something  had  been  dexterously  flung  over  her 
head,  and  drawn  so  tightly  across  her  mouth,  that 
she  was  nearly  suffocated.  Struggle  as  she  would, 
she  was  powerless  in  the  grasp  of  her  captors.  Un- 
able to  see  where  she  was  being  carried,  or  to 
make  herself  heard,  she  was  reduced  at  last  to  a 
fainting  condition;  and  when  the  muffling  cloak 
was  loosened,  and  the  cold  night  air  revived  her, 
she  was  in  the  boat  of  the  Arabs,  who  were  pulling 
rapidly  to  their  vessel. 

Her  first  glance  told  her  this,  and  also  that  she 
was  lying  in  the  arms  of  the  hateful  Dallas. 

"  Be  still,"  he  muttered,  as  she  endeavored  to 
release  herself.  "  You  are  safe!  What  have  you 
to  fear?  " 

"  Everything,  if  I  am  with  you!  "  she  wildly  re- 
torted.    "  Where  are  you  taking  me?  " 

"  You  shall  know  that  by-and-by.  Be  content 
that  you  are  very  possibly  saved  from  a  lingering 
death. " 

"  Better  to  have  faced  that  than  find  myself  in 
the  power  of  the  coward  who  has  tricked  and  de- 
serted those  who  trusted  him!  "  exclaimed  Georgie, 
still  struggling  for  freedom,  but  in  vain. 

His  only  reply  was  to  tighten  his  grasp,  and 
force  her  down  in  the  boat  where  MissSpratley 
was  lying,  securely  gagged,  and  with  her  hands 
tied  behind  her.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Dallas, 
the  Arabs  had  persisted  in  bringing  this  damsel  off 
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as  well  as  her  companion,  and  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce,  lest  an  alarm  should  be  raised 
before  he  and  his  confederates  in  the  vile  abduction 
had  succeeded  in  quitting  the  island. 

And  now  they  reached  the  vessel,  and  its  cap- 
tain, leaning  over  the  side,  signed  for  the  females 
to  be  passed  up  to  him.  Miss  Spratley,  a  helpless 
bundle  of  flannel,  was  soon  hoisted  on  deck;  but 
Dallas  would  scarcely  permit  any  one  to  touch 
Georgie  but  himself. 

As  he  stepped  towards  the  reis,  with  the  sob- 
bing, struggling  girl  clasped  to  his  breast,  some  of 
the  crew  stealthily  closed  around  him.  He  did 
not  notice  this,  for  he  was  imperatively  desiring  the 
Arab  to  make  no  delay  in  setting  sail. 

"  Good!"  said  the  reis;  "  we  are  ready;  our  cap- 
tives are  on  board.  We  do  but  wait  for  you  to 
leave  us." 

Dallas  bit  his  lips,  and  his  swarthy  cheek  began 
to  grow  pale.  But  he  affected  to  regard  this  as  a 
jest. 

"  You  mock  at  me,"  he  said,  in  the  best  Arabic 
he  could  muster. "  You  have  promised  me  a  passage 
with  my  young  wife.  We  are  here.  You  will  not 
break  your  word." 

"  The  fair-haired  damsel  is  good!"  was  the  pithy 
answer.  "  SJie  tvill  sell  ivell !  The  other  not  so 
good;  but  she  will  sell  too.  English  sailor  notgood 
at  all.      Let  him  stay  with  his  people  on  the  island. " 

"  Dog  !"  cried  the  infuriated  Dallas;  "  have  I  not 
assured  you  that  you  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded  ? 
That  the  fair  hair  has  a  jewel  in  her  possession 
which  is  worth  avast  sum?" 

The  reis  nodded  his  head. 

"It  is'well;  I  will  pay  myself .''  And  he  made 
a  sign  to  his  men. 

In  a  moment  Georgie  was  torn  from  the  arms  of 
the  incensed  mate,  and,  in  spite  of  his  long  and 
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desperate  resistance,  he  was  stripped  of  whatever 
he  had  about  him  that  was  of  any  value,  and  flung 
into  the  sea,  to  swim  back  to  the  island  —  if  he 
could.  Then  the  dhow  spread  her  sails,  and 
Georgie  and  her  companion  were  thrust  into  the 
dark  hole  called  a  cabin  and  left  to  themselves. 
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IN  CAPTIVITY. 

How  lon^  poor  Georgie  lay  where  her  rough 
captors  had  thrown  her,  she  knew  not.  Stupefied 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  event,  as  well  as  the  alarm 
she  had  undergone,  she  made  no  effort  to  arouse 
herself  to  the  terrible  reality  of  her  position,  until 
the  pitiful  moans  of  Miss  Spratley  reminded  her 
that  she  was  not  alone  in  her  misfortune. 

Then  she  groped  her  way  to  the  side  of  the  mis- 
erable damsel,  and  contrived  to  remove  the  gag 
from  her  mouth,  and  the  cords  that  secured  her 
wrists;  but  was  almost  inclined  to  regret  it  when 
Miss  Spratley  made  use  of  her  liberty  to  utter  a 
successionof  the  wildest  and  most  piercing  screams. 
Beating  at  the  hatch  of  the  cabin  with  her  hands, 
she  shrieked  to  the  Arabs  to  release  her,  threaten 
ing  them  with  the  vengeance  of  her  friends,  the  law, 
and  the  whole  British  army.  It  was  not  till  she  had 
completely  exhausted  herself  with  these  demonstra- 
tions that  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to 
Georgie's  arguments. 

"  Don't  tell  me  it  is  better  to  be  patient  and 
reasonable!  "  she  wailed.  "  This  is  worse  than 
shipwreck!  Who  can  say  what  these  horrid 
wretches  will  do  with  us?  Is  there  no  way  of 
escaping?  " 

''  None   at  present.      We   are   wholly   at  their 
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mercy,"  said  Georgie,  in  choked  accents.  "  But 
the  more  resigned  we  appear  to  our  fate,  the  more 
chance  we  shall  have  of  evading  their  vigilance,  if 
they  put  into  any  port  which  our  countrymen 
frequent. "  ■ 

"  And  if  they  do  not?" 

"Then  heaven  have  mercy  upon  us!"  groaned 
the  young  girl,  letting  her  head  fall  on  her  hands. 

Miss  Spratley  resumed  her  sobbing  and  wailing, 
but  her  companion  made  no  further  attempts  to 
soothe  her.  She  had  lost  all  hope  herself,  and  sat 
listlessly  leaning  against  the  side  of  her  prison,  until 
a  plaint,  in  a  childish  voice,  made  itself  heard. 

Was  there  another  prisoner  in  the  vessel?  She 
called  aloud,  and  was  answered  by  the  only  word 
in  Arabic  which  she  had  learned  to  comprehend. 

"  Water!  water!  "  was  pitifully  entreated;  and 
she  found  the  appeal  to  come  from  a  little  boy,  who 
lay  on  a  mattress  in  a  corner  of  the  hot,  stifling 
cabin,  parched  and  restless  with  the  feverish  symp- 
toms of  some  childish  ailment. 

It  comforted  Georgie  to  find  this  child  here.  His 
presence  seemed  like  a  protection  from  the  lawless 
men  who  held  her  in  thrall.  She  searched  about 
till  she  found  a  vessel  that  contained  some  water. 
This  she  held  to  his  lips,  and  then  batKed  his  hot 
hands  and  head  until,  refreshed  by  such  unwonted 
attentions,  he  dropped  into  a  quiet  slumber. 

When  the  day  had  fully  dawned  the  reis  visited 
his  prisoners.  The  little  invalid  had  awakened, 
and,  after  a  prolonged  stare  at  his  companions, 
had  overcome  his  shynesss  sufficiently  to  rest  his 
head  upon  her  shoulder,  as  she  sat  beside  him.  By 
his  smile  of  pleasure  and  affectionate  gesture  at  the 
appearance  of  the  Arab  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  closely  related.  Georgie  wondered  how  the 
man  who  bent  over  his  child  with  some  show  of 
tenderness  could  have  stayed  on  the  island  so  long, 
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and  left  him  untended.  She  did  not  know  how  fully 
the  Mahomedan  believes  that  whatever  happens  to 
him  is  his  fate,  and  cannot  be  averted.  He  was 
pleased  to  see  his  little  son  better,  but  he  would 
have  borne  it  with  stoical  composure  if  he  had 
found  him  no  more. 

As  soon  as  the  reis  appeared,  Miss  Spratley 
started  up,  and  reproached  him  so  vehemently  that 
the  child,  terrified  at  her  curious  appearance  and 
passionate  gestures,  hid  his  face  in  Georgie's  lap. 
The  reis,  unable  to  comprehend  a  word  she  ut- 
tered, squatted  down  on  the  floor,  and  smoked  his 
chibouque  with  stolid  indifference,  until  her  anger 
ended  in  a  fit  of  weeping. 

Then  he  turned  his  dark,  sinister-looking  eyes  on 
Georgie,  who,  with  the  child  pressed  closely  to  her 
side,  sat  regarding  him  Avith  all  the  composure  she 
could  assume.  Tears  and  reproaches  would  only 
be  thrown  away  on  this  apathetic  Oriental;  but  her 
calmness  might  have  some  effect. 

The  first  act  of  the  Arab  was  to  point  to  the  en- 
gaged ring  Alfred  had  placed  on  her  finger  in  hap- 
pier days,  and  extend  his  hand  for  it.  As  it  was 
useless  pretending  to  misunderstand  him,  she  drew 
it  off,  with  a  sigh,  and  placed  it  in  his  palm.  He 
examined  it  for  a  short  time,  then  dropped  it  care- 
lessly into  the  folds  of  his  broad  sash,  which  served 
him  for  purse,  tobacco-pouch,  etc.,  and  pointed  to 
the  slender  gold  chain  around  her  throat.  A 
locket,  containing  a  portrait  of  Alfred,  hung  from 
it,  and  was  so  precious  that  she  made  signs  to  be 
permitted  to  retain  it. 

The  reis  frowned,  significantly  touched  the 
knife,  or  dagger,  he  wore,  and,  seeing  that  she  still 
hesitated,  put  out  his  long  yellow  fingers  to  snatch 
it  from  her.  To  avoid  this,  she  relinquished  it. 
With  great  care  he  inspected  the  locket,  turned  it 
about   with   evident    dissatisfaction.     At    last    he 
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dropped  it  into  the  same  receptacle  with  the  ring, 
and  sternly  signified  that  she  had  something  far 
more  valuable  about  her,  which  she  was  concealing 
from  him. 

This  she  denied  repeatedly,  but  without  convinc- 
ing him;  and  he  grew  so  fierce  in  his  angry  incre- 
dulity, that  perhaps  it  would  have  fared  badly  with 
her  if  the  ailing  child  had  not  crept  into  her  lap, 
and  laid  there,  stroking  her  face  lovingly.  After  a 
long  interval,  spent  in  frowning  meditation,  the 
reis  quitted  the  cabin;  but  soon  returned  accom- 
panied by  a  vicious-looking  fellow,  who  called  him- 
self Ali,  and  spoke  French  with  tolerable  fluency. 

By  means  of  this  interpreter  Georgie  learned  that 
Dallas  had  obtained  from  the  Arab  an  apparent  ac- 
quiescence in  his  plans,  by  awakening  his  cupidity; 
and  the  captain,  in  his  turn,  was  obliged  to  believe 
her  assurances  that  the  coveted  diamond  was  not, 
and  never  had  been,  in  her  care.  He  did  not  arrive 
at  this  conviction  till  Georgie's  earnest  sincerity 
compelled  him  to  give  credence  to  her  words.  He 
had  certainly  duped  Dallas,  but  not  as  successfully 
as  he  had  expected;  and,  with  a  muttered  execra- 
tion, he  stalked  away  at  last,  his  satelite  gliding 
after  him. 

Presently  this  man  came  back  to  bring  the  pris- 
oners a  bowl  of  rice  and  a  few  figs,  and  carry  the 
child  upon  deck.  From  the  coarse,  ill-cooked  food 
they  turned  with  loathing,  but  Georgie  ventured  to 
detain  its  bearer  and  question  him. 

"We  are  Englishwomen,"  she  said,  "and  our 
country  will  avenge  us  if  we  are  ill-treated.  What 
does  the  reis  propose  to  do  with  us?  " 

"  He  will  carry  you  to  Persia,  where  there  is  a 
ready  sale  for  slaves.  " 

Miss  Spratley  clasped  her  hands,  and  Georgie  in- 
dignantly cried,  "  He  dare  not!  he  dare  not!  " 
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The  man  heard  her  with  a  pathetic  stare,  and  was 
going  away;    but  she  accosted  him  again. 

"  Make  your  captain  to  understand  that  if  he 
carries  us  safely  to  a  British  port,  he  shall  be  well 
rewarded.  '* 

"  Captain  angry,"  was  the  answer,  "  and  not  to 
be  talked  to.  Will  the  Ingleez  pay  as  much  for  the 
fair-haired  maiden  and  the  red  woman  as  they 
would  fetch  in  the  slave  market?     No,  no!  " 

And  with  this  discouraging  hint  he  left  them, 

"  We  must  be  patient, "  was  all  Georgie  could 
say.  "  They  evidently  intend  us  no  immediate 
harm;  and  once  on  land,  we  must  exercise  our  wits 
to  let  some  one  or  other  of  our  countrymen  know 
the  fate  to  which  we  are  doomed. " 

But  Miss  Spratley  was  too  much  appalled  at  the 
prospect  before  her  to  derive  consolation  from  any- 
thing Georgie  said.  To  be  looked  upon  as  nothing 
better  than  a  marketable  commodity  —  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  red  ivoman  —  to  be  regarded  as  of  no 
importance  compared  with  her  bright-eyed,  golden- 
tressed  companion  —  in  fact,  to  know  that  she  was 
about  to  be  exposed  in  an  open  market,  and 
knocked  down  to  whoever  would  bid  for  a  grief- 
worn  spinster  in  scarlet  flannel  and  an  odd  slipper, 
were  indignities  beneath  which  she  collapsed. 
Curled  upon  the  dainty  mattress,  she  alternately 
dozed  and  fretted  the  time  away. 

The  more  elastic  spirit  of  Georgie  made  her  set 
herself  seriously  to  learn  something  of  the  language 
of  the  people  about  her.  In  this  she  was  greatly 
aided  by  the  Httle  boy,  who  had  insisted  on  being 
brought  back  to  his  new  friend.  As  he  recovered 
his  health,  he  proved  to  be  a  precious  urchin,  chat- 
tmg  mcessantly,  and  highly  amused  at  Georgie's 
efforts  to  imitate  his  pronunciation,  or  puzzle  out 
the  meaning  of  the  words  he  used. 

Her   quiet   manner   procured  her  some  indulg- 
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ences.  Although  the  reis  would  not  permit  her  to 
accompany  his  child  on  deck,  he  made  no  objec- 
tion to  the  hatch  of  the  cabin  being  left  open  dur- 
ing part  of  the  day.  But  the  unwholesome  odors 
of  the  little  vessel,  and  the  excessiv^e  heat  of  the 
weather,  rendered  the  atmosphere  so  intolerable 
that  Georgie  was  beginning  to  droop  when  they 
came  to  an  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream. 

Where  were  they?  Ali  refused  to  say,  nor 
would  he  listen  to  the  passionate  entreaties  of  the 
captives  that  he  would  acquaint  some  English  or 
Frenchmen  with  their  situation.  And  when  Miss 
Spratley  started  up  and  clung  to  his  arm,  as  she 
seconded  Georgie's  prayers,  he  shook  her  ofif 
roughly. 

"  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of,"  he  said.  "  The 
reis  was  all  eyes  and  ears,  and  punished  those  who 
betrayed  him  after  this  fashion."  He  drew  his 
finger  across  his  throat  with  a  horrid  grin,  and  left 
the  cabin. 

Hour  after  hour  they  sat  in  anxious  expectation. 
The  little  boy  had  been  carried  on  shore,  and  every 
one  else  seemed  to  have  forgotten  them.  It  was 
not  till  long  after  night  that  the  reis  appeared, 
and  threw  down  before  them  a  couple  of  cloaks  and 
thick  woolen  shawls,  large  enough  to  completely 
envelop  them. 

By  his  gestures  he  bade  them  attire  themselves 
in  these.  Miss  Spratley  was  meditating  a  feeble 
resistance;  but  seeing  that  Georgie  obeyed,  she 
thought  it  wiser  to  do  the  same. 

Thus  equipped,  they  were  taken  on  shore  to 
where  a  mule,  with  a  kajawa,  or  box-like  litter, 
slung  on  either  side,  was  in  waiting. 

Not  a  creature  to  whom  they  could  appeal  was 
visible.  Not  a  lamp  was  burning  in  the  miserable 
mud  huts  of  the  village  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves.     Seeing    the    hopelessness    of   strugghng 
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against  the  will  of  the  reis,  Georgie  permitted  him 
to  lift  her  into  one  of  the  kajawas;  Miss  Spratley 
was  unceremoneously  thrust,  shrieking  and  strug- 
gling, into  the  other,  and  the  mule  set  off  at  a  brisk 
trot,  with  one  Arab  at  his  head,  while  two  others, 
shouting  and  vociferating,  came  behind. 

A  rest  —  when  the  sun  was  high  —  under  the 
trees  that  shaded  a  roadside  well.  There  two  or 
three  women,  in  ragged  brown  clcraks  and  closely- 
veiled,  came  with  their  pitchers  on  their  heads,  and 
gazed  curiously  at  the  strangers;  and  then  the  jour- 
ney was,  resumed  until  nightfall,  when  they  were 
glad  to  lie  down  in  the  tent  made  by  their  escort. 

Another  day  and  another  was  spent  in  the  same 
manner,  varied  only  by  the  changes  in  the  aspect 
of  the  unknown  country  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves. For  many  miles  they  traversed  a  sterile 
plain,  on  which  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  vege- 
tation. Then  they  began  to  ascend  a  range  of 
hills;  and  the  track  wound  along  the  edges  of  such 
fearful  precipices,  that  the  shuddering  Georgie 
would  vainly  entreat  permission  to  alight,  and  Miss 
Spratley  filled  the  air  with  her  dismal  ejaculations. 
Then  they  began  to  descend  into  a  fertile  valley; 
the  air  grew  odorous  with  the  scent  of  flowers; 
signs  of  cultivation  were  seen  on  all  sides;  houses 
embosomed  in  groves  of  trees,  and  environed  by 
large  gardens,  appeared  here  and  there;  the  road 
was  broad,  and  more  than  once  a  party  of  horsemen 
dashed  past,  or  a  string  of  asses  came  in  sight,  laden 
with  fruit  and  vegetables  as  if  for  sale  at  a  town. 
And  now  the  reis  led  the  mule  under  a  low  arch- 
way, and  into  a  spacious  court,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  walls  of  the  spacious  house  to  which 
it  pertained. 

Georgie  and  Miss  Spratley  were  lifted  out  of 
their  litters.  Their  journey  had  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

BOUGHT   AND   SOLD. 

From  one  of  the  doors  which  led  into  the  court, 
a  tall,  intelligent-looking  negro  appeared,  dressed 
in  the  wide  trousers  and  caftan  of  the  Persians. 
To  his  girdle  there  hung  a  bunch  of  keys  and  a 
purse;  the  insignia  of  his  office  as  keeper  of  the 
house,  or  steward.  Between  him  and  the  reis  a 
chaffering  commenced,  of  which  Georgie  was  able 
to  understand  that  she  was  the  object;  and  crim- 
soning with  resentment  and  shame,  she  snatched 
up  the  veil  the  reis  had  taken  off  her  head  and 
wrapped  herself  in  it. 

"  You  say  truly,"  the  negro  replied  to  some- 
thing the  Arab  had  been  observing;  "the  Khanim  " 
—  the  lady  —  "  is  liberal-m.inded,  and  will  not  re- 
fuse to  purchase  a  slave  if  she  be  all  you  represent 
her.  By  Allah,  this  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty! 
But  our  lord's  eyes  are  blind  to  the  charms  of  the 
fairest  women.  Though  they  be  houris  of  Para- 
dise, he  beholds  them  with  indifference.  His 
heart  is  in  the  tomb  of  his  father,  or  with  the 
chase.  Unless  the  maiden  be  clever  at  embroid- 
ery and  such  woman's  work  as  finds  favor  with  the 
Khanim,  I  may  not  buy  her." 

The  crafty  reis,  who  had  some  dim  notions  of  the 
punishment  he  would  incur  if  detected  with  women 
of  a  Prankish  nation  as  his  captives,  was  eager  to 
get  rid  of  them,  and  grew  warmer  in  their  praise. 
Laying  his  hand  first  on  his  heart  and  then  on  the 
crown  of  his  head,  he  exclaimed,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  sincerity  :  "  Dog  that  I  should  be  to  de- 
ceive my  friend!  The  maiden  is  skilled  in  all  such 
things.  I  offer  her  too  cheaply.  Are  there  not 
nobles  enough  in  this  land  who  would  rejoice  to 
make  such  a  flower  the  light  of  their  harem  ?     I  have 
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been  to  blame  to  act  so  lightly  by  such  a  pearl.  I 
will  take  her  to  Teheran  or  to  Ispahan.  She  is 
worthy  of  the  Shah  himself!  " 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  mule's  bridle,  as  if  about 
to  fulfill  his  threat;  but  the  negro  only  laughed, 
and  drawing  out  a  handful  of  gold  from  his  purse, 
let  it  gleam  before  the  greedy  eyes  of  the  reis. 

"  Friend,  we  have  bargained  before,"  he  said, 
"  and  you  have  over-reached  me;  and  brought  me 
into  anger  with  my  mistress.  The  last  bale  of 
English  goods  you  brought  us  were  not  worth  their 
cost;  and  I  swear  to  you  that  the  Circassian  slave 
was  so  idle  and  quarrelsome  that  the  Khanim  had 
to  correct  her  again  and  again  with  her  own  slip- 
pers, but  to  so  little  purpose  that  we  gladly  be- 
stowed her  on  the  first  of  our  household  who  wanted 
a  wife." 

"  Was  it  a  fault  of  mine  if  the  foolish  woman 
proved  headstrong,  and  unworthy  the  honor  of 
dwelling  beneath  this  ever-to-be-honored  roof?" 
asked  the  reis,  beating  his  breast. 

But  the  negro  only  showed  his  white  teeth  in 
good-humored  ridicule,  and  began  counting  his 
gold  pieces  into  a  little  bag. 

"  It  is  said.  You  shall  take  the  purse  I  offer  for 
the  maiden,  or  carry  her  hence.  The  red  woman 
is  too  old." 

But  the  reis  obstinately  refused  to  sell  one  of 
his  prisoners  without  the  other;  and  his  eloquence 
prevailed  at  last  so  far  that  Miss  Spratley  was  in- 
cluded in  the  sale.  Georgie,  who  had  been  striving 
to  comprehend  what  was  said,  now  endeavored  to 
make  the  negro  understand  that  she  came  from  a 
country  where  such  traffic  was  not  permitted;  but 
the  full  tide  of  bargaining  had  set  in,  and  her  at- 
tempts to  be  heard  passed  unnoticed.  -'The  men 
gesticulated  and  talked,  sometimes  seeming  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  a  serious  quarrel,  and  vociferated 
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SO  loudly  that  she  was  frightened  into  retreating. 
But  suddenly,  in  the  hottest  of  the  argument,  when 
the  reis  was  advancing  towards  Miss  Spratley  to 
reseat  her  in  the  litter,  the  negro  opened  a  door, 
seized  hold  of  the  helpless  captives,  thrust  them 
through  it,  turned  the  ponderous  key  in  the  lock 
and  went  back  to  pay  at  his  leisure  the  price  for 
which  they  had  been  bartered. 

To  Miss  Spratley's  astonishment,  Georgie  bore 
this  change  in  their  lot  with  equanimity.  In  ap- 
pearance, nothing  could  be  more  depressing  than 
the  life  of  slavery  to  which  they  were  doomed;  but 
Georgie  had  gathered  enough  from  the  conversation 
of  the  two  men  to  know  that  they  were  purchased 
for  the  service  of  a  lady  of  wealth  and  distinction. 
Under  sbch  protection  they  were  comparatively 
safe;  and  well  aware  that  both  English  and  French- 
men have  made  their  way  into  Persia,  and  even 
held  offices  in  the  court  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
she  did  not  despair  of  obtaining  her  liberty  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  offered  of  apprising  some 
influential  European  of  her  position. 

Presently  the  negro  returned  and  signed  to  them 
to  follow  him.  Leading  the  way  across  the  court, 
which  was  now  vacant,  he  opened  another  door, 
which  admitted  them  to  the  anderoon,  or  apart- 
ments of  the  women  —  those  sacred  precincts  to 
which  no  stranger  of  the  opposite  sex  is  ever  per- 
mitted to  penetrate. 

Here  everything  was  on  the  most  costly  scale, 
though  it  was  amusing  to  see  how  the  furniture  and 
ornaments  of  London  and  Paris  were  intermingled 
with  those  of  native  manufacture.  The  floors  were 
covered  with  a  dark  carpeting  of  thick  felt;  the 
walls  with  splendid  looking-glasses,  side  by  side 
with  English  engravings  and  gaily-painted  scrolls 
of  quotations  from  the  Persian  poets,  Hafiz  and 
Saadi. 
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Immense  porcelain  jars,  or  vases,  in  which  flower- 
ing shrubs  were  growing,  stood  in  the  trellised,  un- 
glazed  apertures  which  represented  windows,  and 
looked  out  upon  a  large  garden  or  pleasure-ground. 
On  the  divans,  or  low  sofas,  fixed  round  the  rooms 
lay  piles  of  cushions  covered  with  brocade,  or  the 
most  exquisite  embroidery;  and,  here  and  there, 
guitars  and  a  species  of  harp  evinced  the  musical 
tastes  of  the  owners;  while,  in  one  corner,  looking 
strangely  out  of  character  in  this  Eastern  dwelling, 
Georgie  noticed  a  handsome  grand  piano  from  one 
of  the  best  English  makers.  It  was  used  as  a  side- 
board, apparently,  for  breakfast  and  dessert  services 
of  Sevres  china,  together  with  a  number  of  glass 
sherbet-bowls,  were  crowded  upon  it. 

In  one  of  these  rooms  they  found  an  immensely 
fat,  good-humored  looking,  elderly  woman,  en- 
gaged in  turning  over  a  pile  of  gaily- flowered 
chintzes  and  cambrics. 

She  held  up  her  hands  and  waddled  towards 
them,  exclaiming:  "  Who  have  we  here,  oh 
Malek  ?  " 

"  Slaves  whom  I  have  purchased  to  replace  those 
whom  the  Khan  gave  away.  A  wise  woman,  one 
of  them;  the  Arab  from  whom  I  bought  her  de- 
clares her  to  be  wonderfully  learned  in  spells  and 
charms  and  the  medicines  of  the  Franks.  The 
other  is  a  young  houri,  as  you  see,  nimble-fingered, 
silvered-voiced  and  shy  as  a  young  fawn,  though 
sadly  ignorant." 

"  How  oddly  they  are  dressed!  "  cried  the 
amused  woman,  as  she  inspected  them  from  head 
to  foot.    "  How  silent  they  are!     Can  they  speak?" 

"Not  in  our  tongue,  1  fear.  But  know,  ohSek- 
keena,  that  there  are  many  countries  both  to  the 
north  and  south  of  Persia  where  the  people  talk  in 
a  barbarous  language,  that  hath  none  of  the  soft- 
isess  and  sweetness  of  your  own. " 
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"  I  can  well  believe  it,"  answered  Sekkeena. 
"  These  poor  creatures  should  praise  Allah  that  our 
lady  hath  bought  them;  for  here  they  may  learn  to 
clothe  themselves  decently  and  talk  so  as  to  be 
nnderstood." 

She  passed  her  hands  over  Georgie's  hair  with 
an  admiring  gesture;  and  then,  struck  with  her 
evident  fatigue,  exclaimed,  commisseratingly: 
"  They  are  sad  and  strange.  They  must  have  trav- 
eled far.  They  shall  have  a  bath  and  be  fed  before 
the  Khanim  sees  them,  and  their  wild  attire  shall 
be  changed  for  more  respectable  garments. " 

"Thou  art  ever  wise  and  kind,"  responded  the 
negro;   "  and,  therefore,  I  leave  them  to  thy  care." 

The  touch  of  a  hand-bell  brought  half  a  dozen 
loquacious,  curious  girls  to  her  assistance;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  she  had  gone  through,  Georgie  was 
constrained  to  laugh  at  some  of  their  criticisms. 
With  unfeigned  kindness  they  pressed  upon  her 
and  Matilda,  of  whom  they  stood  in  evident  awe, 
the  delicious  chicken,  fine  white  rolls  and  sugarless 
coffee  they  brought  on  trays  and  set  before  their 
guests,  squatting  on  the  floor  beside  them  to  watch 
them  appease  their  hunger.  Confectionery,  in 
endless  variety,  was  also  brought  in,  with  elegantly- 
wrought  and  ornamented  pipes  called  "  kallee- 
oons."  That  the  strangers  should  refuse  these  was 
a  source  of  great  wonder  to  the  lively  Persians, 
who  unhesitatingly  inserted  them  between  their 
pearly  teeth  and  inhaled  the  fragrant  weed  so  dear 
to  the  Orientals  of  all  classes. 

Then  their  toilets  were  superintended,  and 
Georgie,  on  coming  out  of  her  bath,  found  a  rich 
suit  laid  ready  for  her,  and  her  inquisitive  attend- 
ants in  ecstacies  of  mirth  and  amusement  over  the 
clothes  she  had  thrown  off. 

It  was  not  without  reluctance  that  she  donned 
the  costume  of  another  nation:    and  she  looked  so 
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soberly  at  her  strange  attire  that  a  quick-witted 
damsel  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  a  large 
looking-glass.  Certainly  the  picture  it  presented 
was  such  a  charming  one  that  the  young  girl 
blushed  and  smiled  as  she  gazed  at  it.  Trousers 
of  crimson  silk,  embroidered  with  silver,  and  made 
extremely  full  and  wide,  were  fastened  round  her 
pretty  ankles,  half-hiding,  half-displaying  the  little 
feet,  which  were  never  seen  to  better  advantage 
than  in  the  silken  hose  and  pointed  slippers  Sek- 
keena  had  provided  her  with.  A  loose  robe  of 
white  cashmere,  fastened  at  the  throat  by  an  em- 
broiaered  band,  fell  below  her  knees,  and  was  fast- 
ened round  the  slender  waist  by  a  girdle  of  the 
richest  silk;  while  over  this  was  a  short,  loose 
jacket,  very  similar  to  the  Zouave  one  known  in 
her  own  country,  but  with  large,  loose  sleeves,  be- 
neath which  the  polished  arm  could  be  discerned, 
and  decked  with  jewels,  according  to  the  taste  or 
means  of  the  wearer. 

Georgie's  attendants  had  brushed  out  and  scented 
her  tresses,  with  the  intention  of  plaiting  them 
after  the  fashion  of  their  own;  but  when  they  saw 
that  the  golden  waves  twined  into  natural  curls  be- 
neath their  hands,  they  left  them  unconfined,  save 
by  a  spray  of  jasmine,  which  one  of  them  deftly 
twisted  around  her  well-shaped  head. 

Georgie  was  still  blushing  at  her  own  beauty, 
when  Miss  Spratley  rushed  towards  her  in  great 
indignation.  This  increased  when  she  saw  the 
dainty  little  figure  before  the  mirror. 

"  You  are  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  your 
knowledge  of  the  jargon  these  silly  creatures 
chatter,"  she  said,  spitefully.  "  But  I'll  not  be  used 
so,  Miss  Darrance.  I'll  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
horses  before  I'll  put  on  that  horrid  thing  again, 
especially" — and    here    she    melted   into    sobs  — 
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"  especially  now  /  see  in  what  splendor  you  have 
contrived  to  array  yourself. " 

"  My  costume  has  not  been  of  my  own  choosing, " 
said  Georgie,  gently;  "  and  I  shall  throw  it  off  as 
soon  as  I  can  obtiiin  the  materials  for  a  simpler 
style  of  dress.  But  tell  me  of  what  you  complain? 
Perhaps  I  can  be  of  service  to  you." 

It  was  the  faded,  tattered  dressing-gown,  which 
the  credulous  Persians,  regarding  it  as  the  robe  of 
a  veritable  enchantress,  had  handled  reverently, 
and  presented  to  her  as  soon  as  she  emerged 
from  her  bath,  never  dreaming  how  gladly  she 
would  exchange  it  for  their  own  more  picturesque 
attire. 

Smothering  a  laugh,  Georgie  contrived  to  make 
the  perplexed  attendants  comprehend  that  her 
companion  asked  to  be  clothed  in  all  respects  like 
herself.  This  caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion;  but 
it  was  finally  decided  by  Sekkeena,  and  agreed  to 
by  the  rest,  that  the  scarlet  robe  was  only  donned 
when  the  wise  woman  was  engaged  about  her  in- 
cantations. It  was,  therefore,  deposited  in  a  chest 
with  great  care;  and  Miss  Spratley,  to  her  intense 
disgust,  provided  with  a  suit  of  very  large-patterned 
chintz,  an  orange  ground,  with  flowers  of  crimson 
and  blue;  it  being  explained,  by  signs  more  than 
words,  that  it  was  only  those  slaves  whose  youth 
and  prettinesss  entitled  them  to  offices  about  the 
Khanim's  person,  who  were  entitled  to  wear  more 
expensive  materials. 

Georgie  longed  to  be  introduced  to  this  lady, 
whose  compassion  she  hoped  to  awaken.  But  the 
Khanim  was  in  all  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  her  deceased  husband. 
On  hearing  from  Malek  that  the  new  slaves  could 
not  speak  the  Persian  language,  she  decided  to 
leave  them  behind,  and  defer  seeing  them  till  they 
had  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  journey. 
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and  were  a  degree  less  barbarous  in  their  ignorance. 
Accordingly  when  the  strangers  rose  on  the 
following  morning,  refreshed  by  the  first  untroubled 
slumbers  they  had  enjoyed  since  torn  from  the 
island,  the  anderoon  was  amost  deserted.  The  fat, 
good-humored  Sekkeena  was  left  in  charge.  A 
pretty,  sleepy-eyed  Georgian  girl,  named  Khatoon, 
and  twochildren,  the  orphan  daughters  of  a  sister  of 
the  Khanim,  were  all  that  remained  beside,  and  a 
week  or  two  of  unbroken  quiet,  as  well  as  seclusion, 
was  before  them. 
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While  Miss  Spratley,  declaring  herself  too  much 
indisposed  for  exertion,  lay  on  a  divan,  eating 
sweetmeats  with  the  equally  indolent  Georgian,  her 
more  active  country-woman  contrived  to  be  fully 
employed. 

She  could  cut  out  robes  and  jackets,  or  design 
trimming  for  them,  with  a  dexterity  that  delighted 
old  Sekkeena.  Then  she  was  acquainted  with 
stitches  in  embroidery  which  were  new  to  the 
Persian  dame,  and  in  arranging  the  wardrobe  and 
jewel  caskets  of  the  Khanim  proved  herself  so  apt, 
that  she  won  for  herself  a  degree  of  favor  never 
accorded  to  a  foreigner  before. 

Yet  Georgie  would  have  found  life  in  the  anderoon 
sadly  frivolous  and  tedious,  but  for  the  little  girls 
we  have  alluded  to,  and  the  garden.  As  all  rules 
were  relaxed  during  the  absence  of  the  Khanim, 
she  was  permitted  to  be  with  the  children  or  roam 
about  the  garden  whenever  she  pleased.  It  was 
wholly  unlike  an  English  parterre.  There  were  a 
few  beds  of   cultivated    flowers,  but   the  greater 
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portion  of  the  large  enclosure  was  left  to  nature. 
Yet  was  it  very  beautiful,  for  the  thickets  were 
masses  of  roses;  the  nightingales  warbled  in  them 
all  though  the  soft,  still  night;  and  the  moon  was 
the  same  bright  moon  that  shone  down  upon  those 
she  loved  in  England. 

There  was  a  gate  in  the  wall  which  was  sometimes 
unlocked,  and  once,  when  the  dark-skinned  gar- 
dener was  not  near  it,  Georgie  peeped  through. 
But  if  she  had  been  cherishing  any  dreams  of  escape, 
the  sight  of  the  wild  country  stretching  out  before 
her  dissipated  them.  No,  she  must  wait  as  resign- 
edly as  she  could,  till  a  better  acquaintance  with 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  people  enabled 
her  to  make  an  effort  for  freedom.  She  had  in  her 
very  limited  dialogues  vvith  Sekkeena  contrived  te 
learn  that  this  was  the  yeilak,  or  summer  residence, 
of  the  Khanim;  that,  when  colder  weather  set  in, 
this  lady  would  remove  to  her  house  at  Teheran, 
and  that  a  Prankish  hakim,  or  doctor,  resided  there, 
whose  skill  induced  many  Persian  ladies  —  Sek- 
keena's  mistress  among  the  rest — to  consult  him. 

On  the  assistance  of  this  doctor  she  founded  her 
hopes,  and  longed  with  an  unutterable  longing  for 
that  close  of  the  summer  which  would  bring  her 
nearer  to  him. 

She  had  grown  tired,  one  morning,  of  helping 
Sekkeena  make  the  confectionery,  of  which  the 
Persian  women  ate  such  quantities;  and  preferring 
her  own  thoughts  to  the  companionship  of  Miss 
Spratley,  who  was  growing  bilious  with  idleness,  she 
wandered  into  the  garden.  The  children,  who  were 
there,  pelting  each  other  with  roses,  would  have 
joined  her,  but  their  swarthy  nurse  looked  jealously 
upon  the  liking  they  evinced  for  the  stranger,  and 
carried  them  away.  The  heat  made  Georgie  seek 
the  shade  of  some  trees  near  the  wall,  and  she  was 
sitting  there,  wishing  for  the  solace  of  a  volume  of 
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some  favorite  author,  wnen  the  gate  was  shaken 
violently,  as  if  some  one  sought  admittance.  Not 
knowing  what  it  would  be  proper  to  do  under  the 
circumstances,  she  remained  still,  and  the  next 
minute  a  head  appeared  above  the  wall,  and  a  young 
man  dropped  lightly  to  the  ground  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  where  she  sat.  Curious  to  know  who 
this  intruder  could  be,  she  drew  back,  so  as  to  be 
concealed  by  some  shrubs,  determined  to  watch  his 
proceeding  before  giving  an  alarm.  But  her  surprise 
was  quickly  chased  by  compassion;  for,  after  taking 
a  few  uncertain  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  house, 
he  staggered,  dropped  on  one  knee  and  then  fell 
heavily  on  the  earth. 

When  Georgie  reached  his  side,  the  young  man 
was  pale  and  nearly  insensible ;  but  as  she  bent 
over  him,  and  tried  to  lift  his  head,  a  pair  of  bril- 
liant dark  eyes  slowly  unclosed,  and  dilated  won- 
deringly  as  they  gazed  upon  the  pitying  face  of  the 
English  girl. 

The  next  minute  he  attempted  to  raise  himself 
on  his  elbow,  but  fell  back  with  an  expression  of 
pain. 

"  Lie  still,"  said  Georgie,  in  her  soft,  imperfect 
Persian,  "  You  are  very  ill,  I  fear.  What  can  I 
do  for  you  ?" 

She  had  to  repeat  her  words,  for  he  v/as  still 
gazing  at  her  as  if  enchanted  by  her  beauty.  But 
seeing  the  eloquent  blood  rise  into  her  cheeks  at 
his  scrutiny,  he  answered,  in  French,  that  he  was 
only  faint  from  loss  of  blood  ;  and  pointed  to  his 
arm,  which  had  been  fearfully  lacerated  by  the 
claws  of  some  wild  animal. 

With  a  cry  of  dismay,  Georgie  started  up,  and 
was  flying  to  the  house  for  assistance,  but  the 
stranger  grasped  her  dress, 

"  Do  not  call  any  one.  I  am  not  dangerously 
hurt.     An   accident  in   hunting,    that   is   all ;  for 
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which  I  must  blame  the  rashness  that  made  me 
press  on,  without  waiting  till  my  companions  came 
up." 

"  But  the  wound  is  deep  and  painful,  and  I  have 
not  skill  enough  to  tend  it  properly,"  she  ob- 
jected 

By  this  time  he  had  contrived  to  raise  himself 
to  a  sitting  posture,  and  with  such  a  soft,  sweet 
smile  parting  his  well-curved  lip,  that  Georgie 
blushed  again  —  she  knew  not  why  —  he  repeated 
again  and  again  his  assurances. 

"  I  am  not  much  injured.  If  you  will  assist  me 
in  binding  my  scarf  around  my  arm,  it  will  do  very 
well  for  the  present." 

She  knelt  down  directly,  and  with  the  addition 
of  her  own  handkerchief,  contrived  to  make  an 
efficient  bandage  ;  though  a  consciousness  that  her 
handsome  patient  was  still  absorbed  in  his  con- 
templation of  her  charms,  embarrassed  her. 

Who  could  he  be  ?  Not  the  young  Khan  him- 
self, surely,  for  Sekkeena  was  never  weary  of 
dilating  on  the  magnificence  of  his  attire  ;  while 
this  youth  wore  a  plain  hunting-suit,  with  nothing 
to  distinguish  him  except  the  magnificent  ruby, 
curiously  engraved  and  set  in  dQad  gold,  that  was 
on  his  finger. 

The  same  furtive  glance  in  which  she  learnt  this, 
showed  her  that  he  was  still  pale  and  suffering. 
She  ran  to  the  fountain  that  flung  its  spray  over 
the  only  patch  of  green  sward  in  the  garden,  and 
filling  a  small  earthen  bowl  that  stood  beside  it, 
held  it  to  his  parched  lips. 

He  drank  eagerly,  and  was  so  revived  by  the 
cooling  draught,  that  Georgie  began  to  debate  in 
her  own  mind  whether  she  were  not  infringing  all 
the  rules  of  Persian  decorum  by  remaining.  Her 
veil,  too,  which  the  scandalized  Sekkeena  was  try- 
ing to  teach  her  to  wear  constantly,  lay  under  a 
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distant  tree,  entirely  forgotten  till  the  momen  ;  she 
had  become  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  ideas  of 
those  around  her,  to  feel  flattered  and  confused  at 
the  admiration  of  this  stranger. 

"I  must  go,"  she  falter.ed.  "Shall  I  acquaint 
Sekkeena  that  you  are  here?" 

Instead  of  replying  to  her  question,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Who  are  you  that  talk  with  the  tongue  of  a  Frank, 
yet  wear  the  dress  of  our  nation  ?" 

"  An  English  woman  torn  from  my  friends,  and 
sold  to  the  mistress  of  this  house  by  a  crafty 
Arab,"  Georgie  promptly  replied,  "  Do  I  speak  to 
one  who  will  aid  me  in  regaining  my  freedom  ?" 

"  I  am  Azim  Hoossein  Khan,"  he  said,  with 
quiet  dignity,  "  lord  of  this  house,  and  all  that  it 
containeth  ;  save  only  that  to  the  lady,  my  mother, 
I  concede  such  privileges,  and  pay  such  dutiful 
respect,  as  her  virtues  and  goodness  merit  I  will 
confer  with  her  respecting  you.  Tell  me  by  what 
name  shall  I  speak  of  you  to  her  ?" 

He  repeated  and  lingered  over  the  word 
"Georgie,"  as  though  its  softness  pleased  him; 
attempted  to  pronounce  the  harder  syllables  of 
Darrance  ;  smiled  at  his  failure,  and,  with  a  court- 
eous gesture,  left  her. 

And  this  polished  gentleman  was  the  Khan  — 
the  powerful  noble  who  had  hitherto  shown  him- 
self so  indifferent  to  feminine  influence,  that  the 
anderoon  contained  no  harem.  She  knew  from 
Sekkeena  that  the  Khan  had  been  vexed  at  her 
inability  to  persuade  her  son  to  marry,  and  that 
the  credulous  slaves — Sekkeena  included — whis- 
pered among  themselves  that  their  master  must  be 
under  a  spell  to  testify  such  extraordinary  repug- 
nance to  a  wedded  life. 

Georgie  said  nothing  to  either  of  her  companions 
of  her  adventure,  and  was  taking  herself  to  task 
some  hours  afterward  for  permitting  the  image  of 
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the  Khan  to  fill  her  thoughts,  when  Sekkeena 
rushed  excitedly  into  the  anderoon. 

"  Light  o'f  my  eyes  !"  she  exclaimed,  throwing 
her  fat  arms  around  the  astonished  girl.  "  Allah 
be  praised  for  the  good  fortune  that  has  befallen 
you  !  This  veil  is  too  coarse  ;  there  is  one  o{ 
muslin,  embroidered  with  silver,  which  you  shall 
wear ;  and  your  girdle  is  not  good  enough.  You 
must  have  armlets,  too,  and  you  will  no  longer 
refuse  to  let  me  heighten  the  lustre  of  your  eyes 
with  antimony.  Khatoon  !  bestir  thyself,  idler  ! 
bring  hither  the  henna,  that  we  may  make  these 
pretty  finger  tips  rosy  as  the  morning  sky." 

"  Tell  me  for  what  purpose  you  would  adorn 
me  ?"  said  Georgie,  growing  pale  with  an  indefin- 
able terror. 

"  Have  I  not  said  already  that  the  Khan  is 
here  ;  that  he  commands  your  presence  ?  Oh, 
my  gazelle  of  beauty,  he  cannot  fail  to  love  thee  ; 
and  thou  wilt  think  of  old  Sekkeena  sometimes, 
when  he  has  made  thee  rich  with  his  gifts. 
Hasten,  Khatoon,  hasten  !  Is  not  our  master 
waiting  ?" 

But  Georgie,  the  vivid  glow  of  determination 
chasing  her  pallor,  gently  but  firmly  put  away  the 
hands  of  her  loquacious  attendant. 

"  Sekkeena,  you  must  go  to  the  Khan,  and  tell 
him  from  me  that  the  customs  of  my  country  forbid 
my  obeying  his  commands." 

"  How,  then,  shall  I  tell  him  this  ?  "  cried  the 
woman,  aghast.  "  Since  when  has  the  slave  dared 
to  say  to  her  master,  '  I  will  not  do  your  bid- 
ding ?'" 

"  I  am  no  slave  !  I  acknowledge  no  master  !" 
the  young  girl  proudly  repeated.  "  And  I  will  not 
be  decked  out  to  please  the  eye  of  one  who  looks 
upon  me  as  a  soulless  creature,  born  to  fulfill  his 
dictates,  however  unreasonable  they  may  be." 
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"  I  comprehend  you  not  !"  exclaimed  the  dis- 
mayed woman.  "  What  has  come  over  you,  fooHsh 
one,  that  you  testify  no  gratitude  for  my  lord's 
favor.  Know  you,  that  fair  as  the  slaves  have  been 
our  ladyHias  gathered  around  her,  the  Khan  has 
never  looked  kindly  upon  one  of  them  ;  and  you, 
on  whom  alone  he  vouchsafes  to  smile,  madly 
scorn  his  favors.  You  have  lingered  in  the  moon- 
light till  it  has  affected  your  senses,  and  it  is  on 
me,  unfortunate  that  1  am  !  that  the  blame  will  fall. 
'Is  it  thus,  oh,  Sekkeena,' the  Khanim  will  say, 
'  that  you  have  fitted  the  maiden  for  my  service  ?' 
Be  advised,  therefore,  ere  it  is  too  late." 

But  Georgie  turned  from  her  with  impatient  dis- 
gust. 

"  Fear  nothing.  If  the  Kahn  is  displeased,  on 
me  let  his  anger  fall.  I  will  take  heed  that  you  are 
held  guiltless.  Deliver  my  message;  I  will  abide 
the  consequences. " 

"Miss  Darrance  is  quite  right."  observed  Ma- 
tilda, talking  in  her  own  language  to  Khatoon,  who 
always  listened  with  open  eyes  and  mouth,  though 
not  able  to  understand  a  word  she  heard.  "  I'm 
rather  pleased  to  find  that  she  has  such  a  proper 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  English  ladies.     Indeed,  to 

think  she  was  the  daughter   of  such    a But 

we'll  let  bygones  be  bygones.  I  don't  know  that  I 
should  mind  receiving  a  foreigner's  addresses  my- 
self," she  added,  complacently  regarding  herself  in 
the  nearest  mirror,  "  always  provided  he  agrees  to 
our  being  united  by  an  English  clergyman,  and 
gave  me  a  separate  establishment.  I  never  will 
consent  to  living  with   a  mother-in-law  —  never! 

While  she  was  talking,  and  Georgie,  with,  clasped 
hands  and  throbbing  heart,  was  trying  to  conjecture 
what  would  be  the  result  of  her  open  rebellion, 
Sekkeena  had  shuffled  away  to  fetch  Malek.  The 
negro's    eyes   rolled   wonderingly    when    he    was 
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apprised  of  Georgie's  contumacy,  and  it  was  with 
visible  reluctance  that  he  consented  to  become  the 
bearer  of  her  message. 

"  I  go,"  he  said,  "  and  may  Allah  be  with  me; 
for  my  lord  can  be  terrible  in  his  wrath;  and  what 
is  a  weak  woman,  that  she  ventures  to  provoke  it?  " 

After  he  had  gone,  Sekkeena  rated  and  scolded 
incessantly,  but  Georgie  scarcely  heard  her.  She 
was  asking  herself  if  she  acted  wisely  in  affronting 
one  who  had  testified  some  disposition  to  serve  her, 
and  whether  she  would  not  have  been  justified 
even  in  dissembling  a  little,  if  by  that  means  she 
could  further  her  eager  desire  for  freedom.  Yet 
the  idea  of  acknowledging  the  Khan's  right  to  com- 
mand her  was  as  revolting  to  her  pride  as  the 
thought  of  permitting  his  attentions  was  to  her 
modesty;  for  Georgia  was  no  coquette. 

Presently  a  step  was  heard  in  the  anderoon,  and 
Sekkeena  and  Khatoon  flung  themselves  on  the 
floor,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  the  Khan!  Now  heaven 
shield  us!     It  is  our  great  lord  himself." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CUPID'S  WORK. 

No  longer  clothed  in  the  simple  hunting  suit  of 
gray  cloth,  but  appareled  with  the  magnificence  of 
his  rank,  Azim  slowly  drew  near  the  trembling 
Georgie.  The  flowing  robes  of  the  Orientals  have 
long  been  abandoned  by  the  higher  classes  of  Per- 
sia as  of  Turkey,  and  the  young  Khan  wore  the 
closer-fitting  habiliments  of  an  European  gentle- 
man. But  that  love  of  splendor  which  pervades 
Eastern  tastes  and  habits,  had  embroidered  his 
silken  vest  and  surtout  with  seed  pearls,  and  gold 
thread,  wrought  into  an  exquisite  design.    The  hilt 
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of  the  dagger  in  his  girdle  blazed  with  precious 
stones,  a  diamond  star  was  on  his  breast,  and  a 
cluster  of  the  same  sparkling  gems  fastened  the 
tassels  of  his  crimson  fez. 

As  he  approached  Georgie,  his  eye  fell  upon  her 
companions. 

"  I  would  be  alone  with  the  maiden,"  he  said. 
And  Sekkeena  and  Khatoon,  starting  up  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  fled  like  frightened  deer,  carry- 
ing Miss  Spratley  with  them,  while  Malek,  who 
had  followed  his  master  into  the  room,  remained  at 
the  door,  where  he  stood  with  his  arms  folded  oij 
his  breast,  an  ebony  image  of  silent  fidelity. 

The  Khan  attempted  to  take  his  fair  companion 
by  the  hand;  but,  in  access  of  terror,  she  would 
have  flown  after  her  companions.  This,  however, 
he  gently  interposed  to  prevent. 

"  Why  would'st  thou  go?  "  he  demanded. 
"  Dost  thou  fear  me?  Why  should'st  thou  fly 
my  presence?  I  did  but  come  to  thank  thee  once 
again  for  thy  timely  aid." 

He  might  have  added  that  her  blue  eyes  had 
been  haunting  him  ever  since  he  left  her;  but  he 
feared  to  increase  her  evident  timidity. 

"  Let  us  exchange  gifts,  in  token  that  there  is 
peace  between  us,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  led  her  to 
the  divan,  and  seated  himself  on  the  cushions  beside 
her. 

"Alas!"  said  Georgie,  recovering  her  voice; 
"  the  captive  stranger  has  nothing  to  bestow  on  the 
Persian  noble." 

"  Not  so,"  was  the  reply.  "  A  tress  of  thy 
bright  hair,  bound  about  my  injured  arm,  shall  heal 
the  wound  raore  effectually  than  all  Sekkeena's  un- 
guents. You  will  not  deny  this  to  the  youth  you 
tended  so  compassionately?  " 

Afraid  to  encourage  his  evident  admiration  by 
granting  his  request,  yet  equally  dreading  to  offend 
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one  so  powerful,  Georgle  sat  with  drooping  head 
and  troubled  face,  while  with  the  keen  blade  of  his 
dagger  he  severed  from  her  head  a  wave  of  her 
golden  hair,  and  dropped  it  into  his  vest. 

A  signal  brought  Malek  to  his  side;  a  whispered 
order,  and  the  black  disappeared,  to  return  imme- 
diately with  a  Cashmere  shawl,  of  such  texture  that 
the  young  girl  involuntarily  exclaimed  at  its  beauty. 

Malek,  after  laying  it  at  his  lord's  feet,  returned 
to  his  former  post,  and  the  Khan  flung  its  soft  folds 
around  his  embarrassed  companion,  who  made  a 
motion  as  if  to  repel  it. 

■'  Thou  wilt  not  refuse  the  tokea  of  good  will  I 
give  thee  in  exchange  for  thy  own?  "  he  remon- 
strated, 

"  It  is  too  costly,  my  Lord  ;  I  may  not  accept 
it." 

"  Bestow  it,  then,  on  whom  thou  wilt,"  he  said, 
with  a  slightly-offended  air.  "  Azim  Hoosseim  does 
not  take  back  his  gifts.  And  now,  maiden,  that 
one  such  glance  as  those  eyes  gave  me  when  I  lay 
fainting  in  the  garden,  outvalues  hundreds  such 
shawls  as  this." 

To  such  an  ardent  speech,  Georgie  knew  not 
how  to  reply  ;  but  he  saw  that  she  was  really  dis- 
tressed, and  rose  directly. 

"  If  my  presence  troubles  thee,  I  will  depart. 
Yet  I  would  fain  come  again  to-morrow,  if  I  could 
hope  to  see  thee  look  less  strangely  upon  me. " 

"  My  Lord  knows  that  I  have  no  power  to«  forbid 
his  visit,"  Georgie  answered,  bitterly.  *'  I  do  not 
forget  that  I  am  helpless  and  a  prisoner. " 

He  looked  at  her  gravely. 

"  Thou  art  not  my  prisoner,  but  my  guest;  and  I 
will  never  come  here  again,  till  thou  hast  learned 
to  know  me  better  than  to  believe  that  I  could 
play  the  tyrant  with  one  so  fair.     Allah   be  with 
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thrf**,  *naidtfS?  May  thy  dreams  fill  thee  with  gen- 
tler thoughts  of  me ! " 

With  the  dignified  movements  that  distinguish 
the  Asiatics,  the  Kahn  left  her,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes her  inquisitive  companion  was  besieging  her 
with  questions,  and  examining  the  Cashmere  shawl. 

"  It  is  from  the  loom  of  Hamet,  of  Ispahan,  him- 
self; and  the  Khanim  hath  not  one  that  surpasses 
it,"  cried  Sekkeena.  "  Did  I  not  tell  thee  that  the 
Khan  is  as  generous  as  he  is  rich? 

"  And  you  have  actually  accepted  such  a  present 
as  this  from  a  young  and  handsome  nobleman?  " 
queried  Matilda,  spitefully.  "  I  suppose  you  would 
consider  it  quite  an  impertinence,  Miss  Darrance, 
if  I  were  to  say  how  surprised  I  feel?  " 

"  Possibly  I  should,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

"  Humph!  And  you  intend  to  wear  the  Khan's 
handsome  gift?  " 

"  Certainly  not!  I  have  greater  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  myself,"  answered  Georgie. 

"  The  Khan  was  too  proud  and  too  generous  to 
take  back  this  token  of  his  good  will,  or  it  would 
not  be  in  my  possession.  " 

"  But  it  is  yours  to  do  with  as  you  like,"  said 
Matilda,  arranging  herself  in  its  soft  folds.  "  Dear 
me,  how  very  handsome  it  is!  How  well  I  look  in 
it  —  don't  I,  Khatoon?  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
sell  it.  Miss  Darrance?" 

"  No!"  was  the  decided  reply.  Were  it  less 
costly,  I  would  treasure  it  in  remembrance  of  the 
princely-hearted  Persian  whose  gage  d'  amitie  it 
is.  If  I  ever  return  to  England,  it  shall  be  Ada's  — 
my  dear  sister  Ada's.  I  don't  know  any  one  else 
whom  I  should  consider  worthy  of  it. " 

Miss  Spratley  tossed  the  shawl  on  the  divan.  "  Its 
very  handsome,  but  I  doubt  whether  it's  real.  I 
dare  say  French  imitations  have  found  their  way 
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here,  as  well  as  everywhere  else.  Have  you  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  our  liberty?  No?  What  did 
the  Khan  say?  Nothing?  Is  it  possible  that  you 
let  slip  such  an  excellent  chance  of  entreating  him 
to  set  us  free?  What  could  you  have  been  think- 
ing about,  Miss  Darrance?"  she  queried,  with  in- 
creasing acrimony.  "  I  begin  to  fancy  you  must 
be  playing  me  false,  and  trying  to  ingratiate  your- 
self with  the  young  man,  instead  of  effecting  our 
deliverance,  as  you  pretended. " 

Georgie  flashed  at  her  a  resentful  glance.  She 
could  not  always  endure  Miss  Spratley's  ill-nature 
with  patience. 

"  How  dare  you  insult  me  with  such  a  proposi- 
tion? I  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  ob- 
taining any  further  promises  from  the  Khan,  but  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  assurances  I  have  already  re- 
ceived from  him.  If  you  are  not,  pray  confer  with 
him  yourself.  I  have  heard  you  say  that  you  speak 
French  like  a  Parisian,  so  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  yourself  understood." 

Miss  Spratley  colored,  and  bit  her  lips;  muttered 
something  about  being  out  of  practice,  and  then 
said  no  more,  but  took  refuge  in  her  usual  amuse- 
ments, playing  with  her  tiny  dog,  and  munching 
the  confectionery  with  which  Sekkeena  liberally 
supplied  her. 

How  difficult  Azim  found  it  to  abide  by  his  re- 
solve, and  to  avoid  the  anderoon,  was  shown  on 
the  following  day ;  for  at  an  early  hour  Malek  ap- 
peared with  a  letter  for  Georgie,  whose  cheeks 
crimsoned  as  she  untied  the  silken  string  which 
secured  the  perfumed  missive. 

Its  contents  were  as  follows: 

"  Hath  the  angel  of  sleep  whispeied  kmdher 
thoughts  of  Azim  in  thine  ears?  If  so>  refuse  not 
to  admit  me  to  thy  presence.  The  hours  seem  so 
long  since  I  left  thee;  but  it  may  plead  with  thee 
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more  than  my  wishes  to  know  that,  in  my 
sorrow  at  thy  cold  and  estranged  looks,  I  neg- 
lected to  tell  thee  something  which  concerns  both 
thee  and  thy  companion." 

A  presentiment  of  some  coming  evil  made  Geor- 
gie  half- fearfully  agree  to  his  proposed  visit.  She 
no  longer  dreaded  the  Persian  noble.  There  was 
a  chivalrous  delicacy  in  his  ipanner  that  had  already 
inspired  her  with  confidence.  This  time,  however, 
she  had  determined  that  Miss  Spratley  should 
be  present  at  the  interview;  an  arrangement  which 
delighted  the  young  lady,  whose  faith  in  her  own 
fascination  was  as  unbounded  as  ever. 

The  Khan  received  her  courteously  when  Geor- 
gie  led  her  forward,  and  named  her  as  the  sharer  of 
her  misfortunes;  but  after  one  glance  at  her  smirk- 
ing, self-satisfied  countenance,  he  turned  to  gaze  at 
the  spirited  face  of  her  fairer  companion,  and  for- 
got her.  Seated  on  the  divan  beside  the  first 
creature  who  realized  his  ideal  of  what  woman 
should  be,  with  all  the  romance  of  his  nature 
aroused,  and  fiis  desire  to  please  her  stimulated 
by  her  coldness,  he  was  alive  only  to  one  idea  — 
how  to  make  this  Prankish  maiden  comprehend 
that  he  loved  her  tenderly  and  truly. 

But  Georgie,  who  saw  danger  in  listening  to  him 
while  her  troth  was  plighted  to  another,  interrupted 
his  murmured  praises  by  reminding  him  of  the 
hint  in  his  letter,  that  he  had  something  to  tell  her 
that  was  of  importance. 

He  started  from  his  trance.  "  It  is  true.  I  had 
again  forgotten  it.  Yet  blame  me  not  that  I  think 
of  naught  but  thy  beauty  while  I  am  near  thee. 
Yesterday,  at  our  first  meeting" — he  glanced  at 
the  arm  he  was  obliged  to  carry  in  a  sling  —  "I 
promised  to  confer  with  the  lady,  my  mother,  con- 
cerning thee.     I  knew   not  at  that  time  that  she 
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was  absent      Can'st  thou  have  patience  till  she  re- 
turns? "  he  added  pleadingly. 

Georgie  looked  disappointed.  She  had  hoped 
to  prevail  on  him  to  send  her  and  Miss  Spratley 
away  at  once. 

"  Is  such  a  delay  necessary?  "  she  demanded. 
"  Will  not  the  Khanim  pardon  our  impatience  to 
be  gone,  when  she  knows  that  those  who  love  us 
must  be  mourning  us  as  dead,  and  that  we  are  mis- 
erable until  we  can  relieve  their  anxiety?  " 

Azim  looked  perplexed. 

"  Maiden,  I  have  talked  with  Malek,  who  tells  me 
that  the  purchases  he  made  are  the  Khanim's.  Can 
I,  who  have  ever  been  careful  to  pay  her  the  lov- 
ing reverence  her  virtues  merit,  enter  her  ande- 
roon  in  her  absence,  and  take  from  it  the  fairest 
ornament  it  possesses?  What  should  I  say,  think 
you,  in  my  defense,  when  she  asked  me  for  her 
slaves?  " 

"  But  I  deny  her  right  to  regard  me  as  her  prop- 
erty," cried  Georgie,  passionately. 

"  Thou  mayest,  but  I  cannot,  even  though  I  con- 
demn the  system  that  gives  us  power  over  our 
fellow  beings,"  said  the  Khan,  gravely.  "  The  acts 
of  my  father's  wife  are  sacred  in  my  sight." 

"  Please  to  remember,  my  Lord,  that  European 
wom.en  are  not  accustomed  to  be  bought  and  sold 
with  impunity.  I  entreat  you  to  set  us  free;  to 
prove  the  greatness  of  your  mind  by  throwing  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  wishes. " 

"  As  my  soull  ives,'*  Azim  answered,  raising  his 
hand  towards  heaven  as  he  spoke,  "  I  will  ask  thee 
and  thy  companion  of  my  mother  as  soon  as  her 
foot  hath  crossed  this  threshold!  She  hath  never 
denied  me  aught,  and  she  will  not  refuse  me  that 
^equest.  Then,  if  thou  art  so  eager  to  leave  Per- 
sia, I  will  myself  escort  thee  to  Teheran,  where 
^here  are  good  men,  members  of  thy  own  religion, 
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from   America,    who   will  taKe   charge   of  thee  till 
thou  can'st  return  to  England.      Can  I  say  more?  " 

Georgie  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  she 
replied. 

"  I  am  not  ungrateful,  my  Lord;  but  I  weary  of 
my  captivity.  If  you  could  have  said  that  to-mor- 
row—  or,  better  still,  this  very  hour  —  we  might 
commence  our  journey,  my  heart  would  have  felt 
lighter. " 

"  In  a  week  or  two,  at  most,  the  Khanim  will  be 
here.  Is  it  so  long  to  wait?  "  he  asked,  reproach- 
fully. "  Art  thou  so  unhappy  here,  that  the 
thought  of  tarrying  for  that  brief  interval  troubles 
thee?  " 

"  Not  unhappy.  Every  one  has  been  kind,  very 
kind  to  the  strangers;  and  of  you,  my  Lord,  I  shall 
always  think  with  grateful  respect, "  Georgie  hast- 
ened to  reply. 

"  Thou  art  not  absolutely  unhappy,"  he  repeated, 
with  evident  satisfaction.  "  Then  why  should'st 
thou  leave  us?  Dost  thou  not  see  that  I  would 
give  half  my  fortune  to  pleasure  thee?  —  that  even 
as  my  lips  promise  thee  freedom,  my  soul  leaps  to 
them,  and  bids  thee  stay." 

Thrilled  and  confused  by  this  ardent  avowal, 
Georgie's  voice  was  tremulous  as  she  replied  that 
nothing  would  compensate  her  for  her  liberty. 

"  But  thou  art  neither  fettered  nor  caged!  "  he 
answered,  tenderly.  "  Thou  mayest  roam  at  thy 
will  about  the  house  and  gardens.  Malek,  and  all 
my  slaves,  shall  promptly  obey  thy  slightest  wishes. 
If  thou  would'st  go  abroad,  a  litter  shall  be  at  thy 
disposal.  If  thou  wearies  of  this  dwelling,  I  have 
others  whither  I  will  take  thee.  The  merchants  of 
Ispahan  shall  bring  thee  their  richest  silks;  Persia's 
costHest  jewels  shall  be  laid  before  thee  to  choose 
from;  and  thou  hast  but  to  say  what  thou  would'st 
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have  to  adorn  thyself  with,  and  it  is  thine;  for  Azim 
will  deny  thee  nothing!  " 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Georgie,  withdrawing  the  hand 
he  would  have  taken,  "  such  promises  as  these  have 
no  charms  to  an  Englishwoman.  They  do  but 
poorly  disguise  the  slavery  and  disgrace  that  lurks 
beneath  them. " 

Azim's  color  rose  a  little  at  her  scornful  rejection 
of  his  suit. 

"  Nay,  maiden,  I  do  not  woo  thee  as  a  slave,  but 
as  a  wife!  Never  have  I  looked  on  woman  to  love 
her  until  now;  and  thou  art  worthy  to  be  enshrined 
in  my  soul  with  the  noble  matron,  my  mother! 
Thou  shalt  be  chief  in  my  house,  even  as  thou  art 
already  of  my  heart.  A  trusty  messenger  shall 
cross  the  seas  to  assure  thy  kindred  of  thy  safety, 
and  to  convey  them  such  presents  as  it  shall  please 
thee  to  send.  Nay,  more —  for  I  know  something 
of  the  habits  of  thy  nation  —  I  will  pledge  myself 
to  give  thee  no  rival  in  my  harem.  Speak,  dear 
one!  —  art  thou,  indeed,  content  that  it  should 
be  so?  " 

Georgie  burst  into  tears;  but  not  for  herself. 
They  were  for  him.  Ah!  why  had  he  bestowed 
such  exalted  affection  on  one  who  could  not  return 
it? 

She  knelt  down  before  him,  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
to  prevent  it. 

"I  wash  —  ah!  how  I  wish  that  you  had  never 
seen  this  poor  face!  It  has  wrought  me  nothing 
but  sorrow!  My  Lord,  you  would  hate,  or,  worse, 
you  would  despise  me,  if  I  deceived  you  even  for 
a  minute.  I  cannot  be  yours,  even  if  I  would! 
Ere  I  left  my  own  country,  I  had  promised  to  be 
the  wife  of  one  who  deserves  all  the  love  I  can  fer 
vently  give  him;  for  he  is  of  my  own  kin,  and  has 
loved  me  from  my  childhood!  " 
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And   then,    with   her   face   hidden  in  her  hands, 
Georgie  awaited  his  reply,  in  terrible  suspense. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TRUE   NOBILITY. 

There  was  a  silence,  so  long  and  deep,  that 
Miss  Spratley,  who,  unable  to  follow  the  conversa- 
tion, had  been  half  asleep  for  some  minutes,  woke 
up  to  wonder  what  had  occasioned  it. 

Nor  did  Georgie  guess  how  great  the  struggle 
had  been  with  the  Khan's  perturbed  heart,  till  his 
cold,  damp  pahn  was  pressed  upon  her  forehead, 
gently  compelling  her  to  look  up. 

There,  in  those  deep  eyes,  she  saw  an  agony  of 
regret,  which  made  her  own  tears  flow  faster  than 
before.  But  the  lips  that  had  grown  colorless  in 
that  mental  struggle  were  resolutely  set;  a  token 
that  the  brave  youth  had  gained  the  victory  over 
himself. 

"  Why  should'st  thou  weep?"  he  asked,  as  softly 
as  before,  though  now  the  passionate  ardency  of  his 
tones  was  curbed.  "  Thou  art  another's.  Am  I  so 
dishonorable  that  I  should  seek  to  wrong  the  man 
thy  kindred  have  thought  worthy  of  thee?  Not  so. 
Were  it  not  that  I  know  thy  nation  think  it  no  sin 
for  strangers  to  gaze  upon  their  women,  I  would 
never  look  upon  thee  more.  Henceforth,  thou  art 
Azim  Hoossein's  little  sister.  Now,  sit  thee  beside 
me,  and  tell  me  what  brought  thee  so  far  from  thy 
own  country." 

Calmed  by  his  manly  bearing,  Georgie  obeyed. 
Her  grateful  sense  of  his  goodness  made  her  eager 
to  please  him.  A  few  days,  and  they  should  be 
parted  forever.  Alfred  would  love  her  all  the  better 
for  having  renounced  a  few  temptations  for  his  sake; 
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and  Azim  —  ah!  the  sobs  c^me  fluttering  into  Geor- 
gie's  throat  again,  as  she  thought  of  what  he  would 
feel  at  losing  her;  for  there  was  a  resistless  sincerity 
about  all  he  said  and  looked,  which  made  her  feel 
that  his  was  no  common  passion.  Well,  Azim  must 
be  content  to  forget  her  in  his  old  fancy  for  the 
chase. 

Assuring  herself  that  his  native  strength  of  mind 
would  soon  enable  him  to  do  this,  she  began  to 
recover  her  spirits,  and  told  the  story  of  her  voy- 
age, shipwreck,  and  subsequent  capture  by  the  reis, 
so  graphically,  that  the  Khan  heard  her  with  un- 
flagging interest. 

He  was  not  only  an  attentive,  but  an  intelligent 
listener,  asking  questions  which  led  Georgie  to 
delicately  express  her  surprise  at  the  amount  of  in- 
formation he  evidently  possessed. 

He  smiled  at  the  remark.  "  Did'st  thou  think 
that  we  are  all  barbarians,  like  the  wild  tribes  to  the 
north  of  us?  The  care  of  my  father  provided  me 
with  a  French  tutor,  who  taught  me  not  only  his 
language,  but  much  of  the  treasured  learning  of  the 
Franks.  And  I  have  held  many  conversations  with 
the  American  missionaries,  who,  if  they  have  not 
wholly  convinced  me  that  their  faith  is  a  purer  one 
than  my  own,  have  taught  me  to  reverence  honor 
and  goodness  in  every  shape.  Now,  tell  me  more 
about  your  customs,  and  of  your  queen." 

Presently  their  conversation  fell  upon  music,  of 
which  the  Persians  are  passionately  fond,  although 
their  native  airs  are  high-pitched  and  monotonous. 
Anxious  to  give  pleasure  in  any  shape,  Georgie  did 
not  scruple  to  open  the  pianoforte,  which  had 
hitherto  been  a  useless  curiosity  to  its  owners,  and 
sing  till  the  Khan's  deeply-moved  countenance 
warned  her  that  he  was  but  too  sensitive  to  the 
thrilling  tones  of  her  voice. 

They  parted  with  reluctance,  for  she  had   dis- 
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covered  with  astonishment  that  the  young  Persian, 
whom  she  had  been  disposed  to  regard  as  grave, 
well-meaning,  but  ignorant,  was  really  a  polished 
gentleman.  Longer  intercourse  with  him  —  for  he 
sought  her  every  day  —  taught  her  that  he  was  so 
deeply  versed  in  the  literature  and  politics  of  his 
country,  as  to  be  greatly  in  advance  of  the  men  of 
his  own  rank,  who,  though  more  lively  and  witty 
than  their  Turkish  neighbors,  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, too  effeminate  and  indolent  to  improve  their 
estates  or  the  public  affairs. 

Always  courteous  and  respectful,  Azim  saw,  with 
_  secret  delight,  that  Georgie  became  her  fearless, 
happy-hearted  self  in  his  society.  In  many  points 
they  thought  alike;  in  others,  he  bowed  his  haughty 
head,  and  constituted  her  his  instructress;  and,  in 
spite  of  herself,  her  vanity  was  flattered  when  she 
saw  how  he  hung  upon  her  words,  and  learned  to 
take  a  higher  view  of  woman's  mission  as  he 
listened. 

But  this  could  not  last.  Ere  long  the  fact  forced 
itself  upon  Georgie  that  the  Khan  Azim  was  im- 
measurably the  superior  of  Alfred  Renton.  To  the 
former,  she  looked  up  with  that  sense  of  his  superi- 
ority which  every  right-minded  English  girl  likes  to 
acknowledge  in  him  she  loves,  while  her  cousin  had 
always  leaned  upon  her  firmer  spirit  for  advice  and 
direction. 

She  started  up  from  the  light  mattress  on  which 
she  was  lying  one  night,  the  only  wakeful  person  in 
the  anderoon. 

"This  will  never,  never  do!  Has  my  boasted 
constancy  resolved  itself  into  such  weakness? 
Could  I  give  up  my  country,  my  mother  —  Ada  — 
poor,  faithful  Alfred  —  to  queen  it  in  a  Persian's 
harem?  Sekkeena  must  have  been  in  the  right 
when  she  said  the  moon's  rays  had  affected  my 
brain,  or  else  it  is  the  air  of  this  luxurious  country 
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that  enervates  me.  I  am  no  longer  the  brave 
Georgie  who  feared  nothing  but  to  do  wrong.  Oh, 
that  I  were  back  in  my  own  dear  country,  or  safe 
at  Madras,  that  bourne  I  seem  never  destined  to 
reach!  To  that  odious  yellow  diamond,  and  the 
greed  that  coveted  it,  I  owe  all  my  misery!" 

She  sank,  at  last,  into  troubled  dreams  of  the 
island,  and  was  struggling  again  in  the  arms  of 
Dallas,  when  Sekkeena  aroused  her.  While  dress- 
ing, she  made  resolves  for  her  future  conduct, 
which  resulted  in  such  a  cold  and  distant  greeting 
to  the  Khan,  that  he  looked  pained  and  surprised. 
However,  he  wisely  took  no  notice  of  her  changed 
demeanor,  but  signed  to  Malek,  who  came  forward, 
laden  with  books  —  English  books  —  Scott,  Byron, 
Dickens  —  and,  in  her  delight  at  beholding  these 
familiar  friends,  Georgie's  reserve  insensibly  melted 
away. 

Then  Azim  was  desirous  of  learning  to  read  these 
volumes  for  himself;  and,  how  could  she  refuse  to 
teach  him,  or  who  can  wonder  that  the  hours  flew 
by  rapidly  when  thus  engaged?  Miss  Spratley 
found  their  society  so  uninteresting,  that  she 
slipped  away  to  the  pleasanter  companionship  of 
Khatoon. 

Neither  Azim  nor  Georgie  noticed  her  departure. 
Their  studies  were  pursued  uninterruptedly  until 
Malek  appeared,  with  looks  that  announced  he  had 
something  to  communicate. 

His  master,  who  was  watching  the  slender  fingers 
that  were  writing  in  his  tablets  some  words  he  had 
found  it  difficult  to  remember,  glanced  at  him 
impatiently, 

"  What  would'st  thou?  Speak  thy  errand,  and 
begone!" 

"  A  messenger,  my  gracious  Lord  —  a  messenger 
from  the  Khanim.  She  is  on  her  way,  and  will  be 
here  by  sunset." 
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The  charm  was  broken.  Azim  closed  his  book, 
with  a  sigh,  and  silently  went  away  to  mount  his 
horse,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  gay  cavalcade,  meet 
his  mother,  and  ride  beside  her  litter  till  she 
reached  her  dwelling  ;  while  Georgie,  depressed 
with  the  presentiments  that  always  attacked  her 
when  she  thought  of  this  unknown  lady,  went  to 
offer  her  services  to  Sekkeena,  who  had  been 
thrown  into  a  state  of  wild  excitement  by  the 
report  of  her  mistress'  approach,  and  was  therefore 
glad  to  welcome  any  consolation. 
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THE    lady's    resolve 

The  Khanim  had  arrived.  She  had  shown  her- 
self a  woman  of  business  already,  by  the  manner 
in  which  she  summoned  to  her  presence  all  who 
had  been  left  in  office,  and  separately  received  their 
reports.  She  had  inquired  after  the  new  slaves  ; 
sent  for  Miss  Spratley  ;  endeavored  by  signs  to 
make  her  comprehend  that  she  wished  to  see  some 
tokens  of  her  necromantic  power  ;  and  had  finally 
dismissed  her  as  a  stupid  and  ignorant  impostor. 
From  the  chattering  of  Sekkeena  she  also  heard 
of  the  slight  accident  her  son  had  met  with,  and  his 
visits  to  the  anderoon.  Finally,  she  asked  innu- 
merable questions  respecting  the  Frankish  woman 
by  whose  side  he  had  spent  so  many  hours,  and 
then  mused  awhile  ver  the  amber-tipped  kalleeoon 
she  was  smoking. 

"  You  have  fallen  into  a  foolish  mistake,  oh, 
Sekkeena  !"  she  said,  at  last.  "  It  is  this  slave  who 
is  practiced  in  witchcraft,  and  not  the  high-nosed 
Frank  you  brought  here  but  now.  Fetch  me  the 
other,  and  let  me  judge  for  myself." 
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Georgie  had  great  difficulty  in  preserving  her 
composure  as  she  was  led  into  the  presence  of  the 
Khanim.  She  found  her  sitting  in  the  usual  atti- 
tude of  a  Persian  lady,  upon  cushions  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold.  Her  arms  and  hands  were  covered 
with  jewels.  They  sparkled  upon  the  hem  of  her 
caftan  and  the  sleeves  of  her  jacket,  and  a  kind  of 
tiara  of  rubies  and  opals  surmounted  the  veil  that 
hung  around  her  keen  and  siill  handsome  visage. 
The  little  daughters  of  her  sister,  dressed  in  festal 
garb  for  the  occasion,  and  scarcely  able  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  ill-set  gems  which  they  wore,  were 
seated  at  her  feet;  two  of  her  prettiest  attendants 
were  waving  large  feather  fans  about  her  head, 
whilst  others  knelt  motionless  on  either  side,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  their  mistress,  ready  to  start  up 
and  obey  her  slightest  gesture. 

As  Georgie  bent  gracefully  before  the  Persian 
dame,  she  could  not  help  likening  her  to  Cleopatra, 
not  only  in  the  magnificence  of  her  surroundings, 
but  in  a  certain  wily  gleam  that  shot  from  the  black 
orbs  so  critically  observing  her. 

"  And  you  are  one  of  the  slaves  Malek  bought  for 
me?  He  did  well.  You  may  stay  here.  I  will 
find  you  employment  about  my  own  person." 

In  the  best  Persian  she  could  muster,  Georgie 
answered  boldly  that  she  had  been  illegally  sold  to 
Malek;  that  in  her  country  such  traffic  was  not  per- 
mitted, and  would  be  considered  a  degradation 
both  to  those  who  had  to  endure  it  and  those  who 
sanctioned  it. 

Perhaps  Georgie,  in  her  honest  indignation, 
spoke  too  boldly,  for  the  Khanim's  brow  lowered, 
and  her  fixed,  gaze  never  wavered.  A  dislike  to 
this  fair,  slender  girl,  who  had  contrived  to  fasci- 
nate her  son,  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt 
already.  She  wished  to  see  Azim  married;  there 
were  good  alliances  waiting  for  him.     The  daughter 
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of  the  Vizier,  and  other  ladies  of  equal  rank,  would 
be  proud  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  four  wives 
the  law  allowed  to  its  nobles;  but  her  love  of  power 
made  her  resent  the  infatuation  that  led  him  to  the 
feet  of  a  foreigner  and  a  slave,  and  she  was  already 
contriving  and  planning  how  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

"  The  Franks  have  barbarous  customs,"  she  said, 
when  Georgie  had  begun  to  despair  of  receiving 
an  answer  to  her  appeal.  "  We  have  heard  of 
them,  and  how  their  women  shamelessly  wander 
through  the  streets  of  their  cities  unveiled,  or 
twirl  round  to  the  sounds  of  music,  like  our  own 
dancing-girls,  hand  in  hand  with  strange  men,  on 
whom  they  smile  openly.  Allah  be  praised  that 
we  are  not  as  they  are!  " 

"  I  love  my  own  country,  and,  above  all  things, 
desire  to  return  to  it, "said  Georgie,  when  the  mur- 
murs of  applause  with  which  the  Kbanim's  speech 
was  greeted  had  died  away.  "  I  beseech  you, 
madam,  to  let  me  and  my  companion  go." 

"  And  who  will  ransom  you?  "  asked  the  lady 
sharply.  "  Your  countrymen?  I  have  no  dealings 
with  them;  they  are  infidels.  I  do  not  throw  away 
my  money.  I  must  have  value  for  v^lue.  Who 
shall  pay  me  what  you  have  cost  me?" 

"  That  shall  be  my  charge,  my  mother,"  an- 
swered the  Khan,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the 
apartment. 

The  lady's  features  relaxed,  as  he  came  and  seated 
himself  beside  her.  A  smile  played  upon  her  lips, 
and  her  eyes  lost  their  suspicious  light  v\'hen  they 
rested  upon  him.  But  the  momentary  softness 
quickly  vanished;  for  she  saw  him  turn  from  her  to 
glance  reassuringly  at  Georgie,  even  before  he  had 
finished  complimenting  her  on  her  safe  return  from 
her  journey. 

"  Fetch  thy  guitar,  Fatimeh,"  she  cried,  to  o'>e 
')f  her  attendants.     "  Our  lord  must  hear  the  nfs 
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songs  you  have  learned  while  we  have  been  away; 
and  thou,  Zuleika,  bring  me  the  sashes  which  I 
chose  at  the  bazaar  for  my  son. " 

The  guitar  was  immediately  produced,  but  a  sign 
from  Azim  made  the  singer  pause  ere  she  had 
struck  more  than  the  first  notes  of  the  air. 

"  I  shall  gladly  hear  the  sweet  voice  of  Fatimeh, 
and  thank  thee  for  the  gifts,  oh,  my  mother;  but, 
first,  I  have  a  request  to  proffer  to  thee.  Wilt  thou 
not  hear,  and  grant  it?  " 

She  tapped  the  palm  of  one  hand  with  the  fingers 
of  the  other,  and  frowned  at  his  persistence. 

"  With  the  fatigues  of  the  day  still  weighing  upon 
me,  must  I  listen  to  such  a  matter  as  the  buying 
and  selling  of  a  worthless  slave?  There  are  more 
days  than  this  day." 

"  True;  but  it  concerns  my  honor  to  speak  with 
thee  at  once,  for  my  word  has  been  given  to  ask 
this  of  thee  in  the  first  hours  of  our  reunion.  Say, 
then,  my  mother;  wilt  thou  not  give  me  these 
Franks  to  do  with  as  I  please?" 

The  Khanim  did  not  answer  immediately,  but 
glanced  from  her  son  to  the  anxious  face  of  Georgie, 
who  was  breathlessly  listening  for  her  reply,  and 
back  again. 

"  When  do  I  refuse  thee  aught,  my  son?  Yet 
what  hast  thou  to  give  me  in  return  for  these 
women?  " 

"  Put  what  price  upon  them  thou  wilt,  and  I  will 
pay  it  cheerfully,"  said  the  Khan,  promptly. 

But  the  Khanim  curled  her  lip. 

"  Nay;  there  shall  be  no  such  bartering  betwixt 
you  and  me.  These  slaves  shall  be  freely  thine 
own  on  the  day  that  sees  thee  take  to  thyself  a 
bride.     Till  then,  thou  hast  no  need  of  them." 

Azim  flushed  with  angry  emotion,  yet  his  voice 
was  calm  as  before  when  he  answered. 

"  Not  so,  my   mother;  these  Franks  yearn  for 
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their  own  country,  to  which  I  have  promised  to 
restore  them,  and  I  would  give  them  their  liberty 
without  delay. " 

"So  be  it,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Thy  bridal  may 
be  to-morrow  if  thou  wilt,  and  my  promise  shall 
be  redeemed  even  then. " 

"  And  the  bride?"  asked  Azim,  faintly  smiling  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  proposal. 

"  Is  here,"  answered  the  mother,  pointing  to  one 
of  the  little  girls  sitting  at  her  feet.  Ismena  is 
well  downed,  and  when  I  have  wedded  her  to  a 
noble  of  her  own  family,  my  duty  to  the  orphan 
will  have  been  accomplished." 

"  We  have  kinsmen  enough,  to  whom  such  an 
alliance  will  be  as  pleasurable  as  honorable,"  Azim 
said,  coldly.  "  Choose  a  husband  from  amongst 
them  for  my  little  cousin,  if  you  will.  I  have  no 
inclination  to  marry. " 

"  My  will  is  yours,"  said  the  Khanim,  her  dark 
looks  belying  the  blandness  with  which  she  spoke. 

"  Now  will  you  hear  the  song?" 

"  And  these  Franks,  my  mother?  Will  you  not 
give  them  to  me,  without  imposing  conditions  I 
find  it  difficult  to  fulfill?" 

She  laughed  carelessly.  "Nay;  why  should  I? 
Have  I  not  promised  enough?  I  have  never  pos- 
sessed Prankish  slaves,  and  am  anxious  to  know 
more  of  these  women.  Presently,  a  month  or  two 
hence,  I  will  talk  with  thee  again." 

Azim  would  have  importuned  her  for  a  more  de. 
cisive  reply;  but  now  she  turned  upon  him  sharply. 

"  It  is  enough.  Have  I  not  said  that  thou  shalt 
have  them  on  thy  bridal  day  ?  Bring  me  a  daughter, 
and  they  are  thine;  but  not  till  then." 

Still  he  would  have  urged  the  promise  he  had 
made  to  her  captives;  but  the  Khanim  rose  sud- 
denly, and,  gathering  her  slaves  about  her,  quitted 
the  salon. 
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The  baffled  Azim  stood  with  folded  arms,  watch- 
ing her  departure,  when  Georgie,  who  had  not 
followed  the  rest,  stood  before  him, 

"  Have  I  guessed  the  purport  of  your  conversa- 
tion rightly?  Does  the  Khanim  refuse  to  let  us 
go?" 

"Alas,  yes!  Tell  me  how  I  shall  fulfill  such 
divided  duties?  I  cannot  compel  my  mother  to 
resign  those  whom  she  looks  upon  as  legally  hers, 
neither  can  I  forget  that  I  promised  you  your  free- 
dom." 

"  You  will  keep  that  pledge  —  I  know  you  will," 
said  Georgie,  trustfully.  "  I  can  wait  with  patience 
while  I  know  that  you  are  my  friend." 

Of  the  Khan's  proposal  neither  of  them  spoke, 
for  Georgie  knew  that  the  Persian  loved  her  too 
well  to  perpetrate  the  mockery  of  a  marriage  with 
a  child,  or  consent  to  unite  himself  to  any  one 
else. 

"  In  a  month,  or  perhaps  less,"  said  Azim,  after 
a  little  reflection,  "  my  mother  will  leave  here  for 
her  winter  residence  at  Teheran.  Thither  I  will 
accompany  her,  and  you  shall  give  me  a  letter  to 
the  Frankish  doctor  who  resides  there.  I  will  take 
care  that  he  shall  cbirn  you  as  his  countrywoman, 
and  on  my  head  be  it,  if  you  are  not  instantly  given 
into  his  hands.     Will  this  content  you?" 

Georgie  saw  that  he  could  not  do  more  without 
embroiling  himself  wuth  his  mother,  whose  rights 
over  her  own  slaves  the  laws  would  protect.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  thank  him, 
and  promise  to  endure  the  delay  as  well  as  she 
could. 

"  For  another  month  I  shall  see  thee  daily,"  mur- 
mured Azim,  ere  she  left  him.  "  Be  not  angry  if 
I  rejoice  at  what  is,  I  fear,  a  grief  to  thee.  After 
all,  it  is  but  a  few  more  bright  days  in  a  life  that 
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will  be  desolate  enough  when  I  know  that  thou  art 
gone  from  me  forever.  " 

Georgie  drew  her  hand  away  without  replying, 
and  hastened  to  meet  Sekkeena,  who  was  coming 
in  search  of  her.  The  Khanim  had  asked  for  her 
again,  and  very  unwillingly  she  followed  the  woman 
into  the  room  where  her  lady  was  sitting.  Two  of 
her  attendants  were  engaged  in  unfastening  the 
braids  of  her  still  luxuriant  hair,  and  removing 
from  them  the  jewels  with  which  they  had  been 
adorned;  the  rest  had  been  dismissed. 

At  a  sign,  these  girls  glided  away.  Sekkeena 
followed,  and  Georgie  was  left  alone  with  the  impe- 
rious lady. 

"  Come  nearer  —  nearer  still,"  she  said.  "  Kneel 
down  there.  Dost  thou  hesitate,  daughter  of  the 
infidel?" 

After  all,  obedience  was  the  most  politic  course, 
and  Georgie  reluctantly  bent  her  knee. 

"  'Tis  well.  Now  tell  me  what  philter,  what  love- 
potion  thou  has  given  to  my  son?  Be  honest  with 
me,  or  dread  my  vengeance!" 

Georgie  would  have  laughed  outright,  only  she 
knew  that  the  Persian  women  were  credulous  to  a 
degree.      She,  therefore,  evaded  a  direct  reply. 

"  If  the  Khanim  fears  my  influence  over  her  son, 
why  does  she  not  let  him  send  me  back  to  my  own 
people,  as  he  proposes?" 

"  And  let  thee  draw  him  after  thee,  and  so  lose 
him  forever?  Hath  he  not  always  inclined  too  much 
to  the  lawless  doings  of  the  Franks?  Thou  art  crafty 
beyond  thy  years,  but  thou  shalt  not  bind  the  Khan 
in  thy  toils,  body  and  soul,  thou  sorceress!" 

"  I  do  not  seek  to  harm  him,  madam.  Send  me 
hence  yourself,  if  you  would  not  have  us  meet 
again. " 

The    Khanim    pondered   over  this  proposal  for 
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some  time,  and  then  dismissed  Georgie  as  abruptly 
as  she  had  sent  for  her. 

Apparently,  she  did  not  trouble  herself  any  more 
about  the  English  captives,  for  neither  of  them  were 
summoned  to  her  presence  again;  and  if  she  passed 
through  the  room  where  they  sat  amidst  her  at- 
tendants, she  took  no  notice  of  them.  But  Georgie 
saw  that  when  the  Khan  came  into  the  anderoon, 
and  would  have  talked  with  her  as  before,  some 
one  always  lingered  within  hearing.  And  when  he 
would  have  dismissed  the  loiterer,  he  was  met  with 
a  submissive,  "  Your  pardon,  gracious  lord,  but  I 
am  forbidden  by  the  Khanim  to  leave  my  work." 

There  was  to  be  no  more  familiar  intercourse  be- 
tween the  noble  and  the  too  bewitching  Prankish 
maiden.  Georgie  acknowledged  to  herself  that  it 
was  better  so;  but  Azim  frowned  heavily  at  the 
espionage  upon  his  actions,  though  he,  too,  bore 
with  it  in  silence. 

One  morning,  however,  he  sent  Malek  to  ask 
Georgie  to  come  to  him  in  the  garden.  Sekkeena, 
who  had  received  her  instructions  from  her  mis- 
tress, interposed  directly. 

"  Go  back  to  the  Khan,  good  Malek,  and  tell  him 
that  the  Prankish  maiden  is  too  ill  to  obey. " 

But  Malek  shook  his  head. 

'*  If  the  Khanim  herself  were  here,  I  was  to  do 
my  lord's  bidding,  and  I  may  not  return  to  him 
without  the  maiden." 

While  the  perplexed  Sekkeena  was  hesitating  to 
which  of  the  rival  authorities  she  must  give  prece- 
dence, Georgie  took  the  matter  into  her  own  hands, 
and  boldly  ran  away,  determined  to  see  the  Khan 
at  all  risks. 

He  was  standing  beside  the  fountain,  flinging 
grain  to  the  pigeons  that  fluttered  around  him,  one 
pretty  milk-white  creature  sitting  on  his  shoulder 
the  while. 
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He  put  the  bird  into  Georgia's  hands. 

"  Take  it,"  he  said  in  a  hurried  whisper.  "  I  am 
called  hence  by  a  mandate  of  the  Shah.  I  know 
not  on  what  pretense,  but  I  will  be  at  Teheran  a 
fortnight  hence,  to  meet  and  aid  thee.  Till  then 
have  thou  my  pretty  favorite  in  thy  safe  keeping; 
if  any  evil  overtake  thee,  loose  her  and  let  her  go 
where  she  will,  and  fear  not  but  that  I  will  be  with 
thee  ere  long. " 

As  soon  as  he  had  said  this  he  left  her,  and  when 
Sekkeena  came  to  recall  the  runaway,  she  found 
her  retiring  to  the  anderoon. 

To  all  the  questions  put  to  her  Georgie  made 
reply  that  the  Khan  had  charged  her  to  feed  his 
pets  daily  till  his  return,  and  with  this  every  one 
seemed  satisfied. 

Another  day,  and  another,  passed  slowly  away. 
Already  the  Khanim's  attendants  were  beginning 
preparations  for  their  removal  to  the  city,  and 
Georgie  confidently  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  ter- 
mination of  the  captivity  that  was  now  growing 
terribly  irksome.  She  cheerfully  lent  her  assistance 
in  taking  down  damask  hangings,  and  filling  chests 
with  the  thousand  and  one  odds  and  ends  the  Persians 
carried  with  them  from  one  house  to  another,  and 
Sekkeena  was  loud  in  her  praises  of  the  active  little 
fairy,  who  sprang  hither  and  thither,  while  the 
indolent  handmaids  gossiped  and  dawdled  their 
time  away. 

Fatigued  with  her  exertions,  she  was  reclining 
on  some  cushions  beneath  the  window,  in  which  she 
had  hung  the  cage  of  the  pigeon,  when  she  was 
touched  on  the  shoulder  by  Khatoon. 

"  The  Khanim  calls  for  thee  and  thy  companion. 
Be  quick,  for  the  dark  cloud  is  on  her  brow." 

Accompanied  by  Miss  Spratley,  Georgie  sought 
the  gorgeous  apartment  in  which  the  lady  usually 
spent  her  time.     No  one  was  with  her  but  Malek, 
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who,  with  bent  head,  was  listening  to  her  sharply- 
uttered  commands. 

"  Art  thou  there?  "  she  said,  as  Georgie's  light 
form  appeared  between  the  curtains  that  veiled  the 
portal.  "  'Tis  well.  Thou  didst  bid  me  send  thee 
hence.      I  shall  do  so  to-morrow  at  sunset. " 

Georgie  clasped  her  hands  joyfully. 

"What,  madam! — you  will  set  me  free?  Ah, 
this  is  generous,  indeed!  " 

"  Peace!  It  is  not  for  the  slave  to  talk,  but  to 
listen.  An  evil  spirit  has  haunted  the  house,  and 
come  between  my  son  and  I,  since  thou  hast  been 
here.  Yet  am  I  merciful  to  thee,  for  thou  art 
young  and  very  fair.  " 

Georgie  colored  high,  but  scorned  to  enter  upon 
any  defense  of  her  conduct,  and  the  Khanim  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  I  have  given  thee  to  a  faithful  retainer  to  wife. 
Sekkeena  shall  choose  for  thee  thy  bridal  goods 
from  my  own  stores;  thy  companion  goes  with 
thee,  and  ye  shall  travel  in  one  of  my  own  litters. 
You  have  heard?     I  have  no  more  to  say.  " 

She  waved  her  hand  for  them  to  leave  her,  but 
Georgie  kept  her  ground. 

"  You  dare  not  do  this,  madam!"  she  exclaimed, 
passionately.  "  I  will  not  submit  to  such  indigni- 
ties. I  will  not  be  given  in  marriage  against  my 
will. " 

"  There  are  dungeons  and  scourges  in  my  dwell- 
ing for  those  who  defy  me!  "  said  the  Khanim, 
starting  to  her  feet  in  deep  wrath. 

"  I  do  defy  you,"  was  the  undaunted  reply. 
"  Your  generous  son  promised  me  liberty  and 
courteous  treatment,  and  his  honor  will  be  dragged 
in  the  dust  if  you  misuse  me  thus." 

"  Who  keeps  terms  with  a  sorceress  and  a  giaour?" 
the  Khanim  contemptuously  retorted.  "  I  have 
said  it.     Begone!  " 
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"  And  when  the  noble  Azim  returns  and  asks  for 
me,  what  will  his  treacherous  mother  tell  him?  " 
demanded  the  incensed  girl. 

But  now  Malek  —  frightened  at  the  fury  he  saw 
depicted  on  his  lady's  face  —  started  forward,  and 
gently  compelled  Georgie  to  quit  the  room,  Miss 
Spratley  needing  no  second  bidding  to  follow 
them. 

"Maiden,"  said  the  negro,  dryly,  "when  thou 
hast  learned  to  stem  the  torrent  that  sweeps  down 
the  mountain  side,  then  brave  my  lady's  anger,  if 
thou  wilt. " 

Georgie  seized  his  hands.  He  was  tender-hearted 
as  he  was  faithful,  and  would  tell  her  the  truth. 

"  Does  the  Khanim  mean  her  cruel  words?  Will 
she  send  me  hence,  and  for  such  a  purpose?  " 

Malek  looked  sorrowful,  but  nodded  assent. 

"  But  she  shall  not!  I  refuse  to  go.  Who  will 
help  me  —  who  :vill  save  me?  " 

Then  Azim's  words  flashed  into  her  distracted 
brain,  and  she  sped  away. 

She  had  a  pencil  —  an  English  pencil  the  Khan 
had  given  her;  and  tearing  a  fly-leaf  from  the 
books  they  had  studied  together,  she  wrote  a  few 
words  upon  it —  only  an  appeal  for  help;  a  piteous 
"  Come  to  me,  oh,  noble  Azim!  Save  me  from 
the  hideous  fate  that  threatens  me!  "  for  there  was 
no  time  for  more,  as  already  her  inquisitive  com- 
panions had  noticed  her  disordered  looks. 

But,  breaking  through  the  curious  group,  she 
carried  the  bird  into  the  garden,  fastened  the  paper 
beneath  its  wing,  and  set  it  free.  It  sat  for  awhile 
upon  her  shoulder,  pluming  its  feathers  and  cooing; 
then  suddenly  darted  into  the  air,  and  she  saw  it 
no  more. 

Would  the  missive  it  bore  bring  Azim  to  the 
rescue?  Then  there  were  but  twenty-four  hours 
between  her  and  a  slavery  far  more  terrible  to  con- 
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template  than  her  present  one.  Through  the  sleep- 
less hours  of  the  night  the  same  cry  was  upon  her 
parched  lips,  "  Azim,  save  me!  Come  ere  it  be 
too  late?  " 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  BRIDAL  JOURNEY  COMMENCES. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  last  day  Georgie  was  to 
spend  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Khanim,  that  lady's 
attendants  surrounded  her  to  utter  their  good  wishes 
on  the  approaching  change  in  her  destiny.  By 
these  simple  girls,  who  looked  upon  marriage  as 
the  end  and  aim  of  their  life,  and  yet  were  never 
permitted  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  destinies, 
Georgie  was  envied.  She,  the  last  comer  in  the 
anderoon,  was  chosen  by  their  gracious  mistress  to 
be  the  bride  of  a  wealthy  man  —  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  those  tribes  dwelling  amongst  the  mountains, 
who  merely  acknowledged  their  allegiance  to  their 
feudal  lords  by  a  yearly  tribute  of  honey   and  furs. 

"  She  will  dwell  in  tents,"  said  one  to  another. 
"  Only  think  how  delightful  to  be  able  to  change 
your  abode  whenever  you  feel  disposed!  " 

"  She  will  be  head  of  the  chief's  harem,"  was 
also  remarked,  "  for  he  would  not  presume  to  put 
either  of  his  wives  over  the  head  of  the  Khanim's 
gift.      Happy  girl,  to  be  so  honored!  " 

"  She  will  have  clothes  and  ornaments  that  will 
make  her  the  richest  matron  in  the  tribe,"  cried 
Khatoon,  her  sleepy  eyes  dilated  with  admiration; 
"  for  behold  where  Sekkeena  is  even  now  selecting 
them!  When  will  our  lady  do  as  much  for  me,  or 
you?" 

Away  fluttered  the  bevy  of  chattering  damsels 
to  overlook  Sekkeena's  proceedings,  and  covet 
everything  she  chose  for  her  favorite,  whose  de- 
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parture,  and  the  good  fortune  that  occasioned  it, 
she  alternately  lamented  and  rejoiced  over.  Pres- 
ently, some  of  her  thoughtless  companions  came 
rushing  back  to  the  window,  where  sat  the  silent, 
dispirited  Georgie,  and  insisted  that  she  should 
come  and  see  the  large  chests  that  were  being  filled 
with  every  article  belonging  to  an  Eastern  trosseau. 

The  Khanim,  either  in  the  belief  that  such  pos- 
essions  would  reconcile  the  young  girl  to  her  lot, 
or  from  a  desire  to  dazzle  the  chief  with  her  liber- 
ality, had  not  chosen  to  spare  any  expense  in  the 
outfit  of  the  unwilling  bride.  Even  the  litter  in 
which  the  English  captives  were  to  travel  was 
newly-covered  with  the  finest  scarlet  cloth;  and  the 
attendant  appointed  to  lead  the  mules,  between 
which  the  carriage  was  slung,  had  been  entrusted 
with  a  purse  of  small  coins  to  fling  to  wayfarers, 
and  invoke  their  blessings  on  the  nuptials. 

Like  one  in  a  hideous  dream,  Georgie  watched 
preparations  she  was  powerless  to  hinder.  The 
only  actual  resistance  to  the  Khanim's  will  that 
was  attempted  was  made  by  Miss  Spratley,  who 
indignantly  refused  to  be  transferred  to  another 
owner  in  such  a  summary  manner. 

"  It  is  quite  bad  enough  to  have  been  kept  a 
prisoner  here,"  she  said,  "  relying  on  the  promises 
of  the  Khan,  who,  after  all,  has  gone  away  and 
done  nothing.  Yo!i  may  think  it  a  great  honor. 
Miss  Darrance,  to  have  all  this  fuss  made  with  you, 
and  to  be  married  to  a  man  you  have  never  seen; 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  preserve  my  English 
notions  of  propriety,  and  I  decline  to  have  any 
part  in  such  a  ridiculous  marriage." 

"  Prevent  it,  then,"  was  the  quick  retort.  "  Earn 
my  everlasting  gratitude  by  rescuing  me:  Harshly 
as  you  always  judge  me,  you  cannot  seriously 
imagine  that  I  do  not  shrink  with  horror  from  the 
prospects  before  me?  " 
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Miss  Spratley  looked  dubious  and  confused;  then 
spitefully  professed  herself  unable  to  comprehend 
how  Miss  Darrance  had  contrived  to  get  into  such 
a  dilemma.  Finally  declaring  that  her  actions 
should  not  be  controlled  by  an  evil-minded  old 
woman,  she  went  boldly  to  the  Khanim,  to  acquiant 
her  with  her  determination  to  remain  where  she 
was,  until  restored  to  her  countrymen.  She  came 
back,  however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
pale,  silent,  and  trembling.  Though  unable  to 
understand  the  actual  drift  of  the  Khanim's  reply, 
she  had  seen  from  her  gestures  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  attempt  any  further  opposition,  and 
had  retreated  from  her  presence  in  dismay. 

When  the  hour  appointed  for  the  departure  of 
the  bridal  cortege  actually  arrived,  Georgie  regained 
her  courage.  All  was  not  lost  while  she  could 
cherish  a  hope  that  Azim  would  yet  appear  and  in- 
terfere in  her  behalf.  She  must  temporize;  she 
must  contrive  to  gain  time;  and  for  once  Miss 
Spratley  proved  herself  an  useful  coadjutor.  At  a 
hint  from  Georgie,  she  raised  a  clamor  for  her  scar- 
let dressing-gown,  and  positively  refused  to  depart 
without  it.  The  Khanim  was  equally  determined 
to  retain  the  robe,  lest  its  owner  should  make  use 
of  it  to  work  some  spell  which  would  interfere  with 
her  schemes.  Sekkeena  went  to  and  fro  between 
the  conflicting  parties,  until  the  high-spirited  Per- 
sian dame  gave  orders  for  a  large  fire  to  be  lighted 
in  the  centre  of  the  outer  court.  She  was  obeyed; 
and,  stepping  suddenly  into  the  midst  of  the  group 
that  had  gathered  around  it,  conjecturing  in  whis- 
pers her  reasons  for  the  strange  demand,  with  her 
own  hands  she  flung  the  disputed  robe  into  the 
flames,  and  stood  menacingly  confronting  its  owner 
till  it  was  consumed. 

A  whisper  from  Georgie  in  their  own  language, 
and  Matilda  threw  herself  on  the  ground  in  a  pre- 
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tended  swoon.  The  women  of  the  Khanim's  house- 
hold gathered  around  her,  trying  various  restora- 
tives, but,  of  course,  to  no  purpose.  They  perse- 
vered till  so  long  an  interval  had  elapsed  that  the 
night  closed  in,  and  Georgie's  heart  began  to  beat 
hopefully.  Surely  their  journey  would  be  delayed 
till  the  morning?  And  a  wild  vision  of  making  her 
escape  in  the  darkness,  and  directing  her  flight 
towards  the  route  Azim  had  taken,  filled  her 
thoughts. 

But  now  the  Khanim  learned  the  reason  of  the 
protracted  delay,  and  again  she  made  her  appear- 
ance in  the  court.  One  brief,  imperious  com- 
mand scattered  all  the  slaves  but  Malek,  who  raised 
the  apparently  unconscious  Matilda  in  his  huge 
arms,  thrust  her  into  the  litter,  in  spite  of  a  great 
deal  of  useless  resistance,  and  then  turned  to 
Georgie. 

She  began  to  retreat  from  him  wildly,  forbidding 
him  to  touch  her. 

"  On  your  head  be  it,  oh,  Malek,  if  you  abet  your 
mistress  in  this  cruel  deed!  You  shall  not  escape 
the  Khan's  vengeance." 

"  Peace!  "  he  answered,  in  low  tones.  "  Have  I 
not  done  all  I  can.  Went  not  the  tidings  of  the 
Khanim's  intentions  to  her  son  as  soon  as  his  serv- 
ant discovered  them?  " 

"  Will  he  save  me?  Oh,  Malek,  good,  kind, 
Malek,  will  he  save  me?  "  asked  the  excited  girl, 
no  longer  attempting  to  escape  from  him. 

"  If  the  eagle  loves  its  mate,  will  it  not  follow 
her  whithersoever  she  goeth?  Who  shall  doubt 
but  that  the  Khan  is  already  on  the  road?  Yet 
think  not  to  linger  for  his  coming.  It  would  be 
madness!  To  stay  here  would  be  to  die!"  And 
the  negro's  looks  of  shrinking  horror  testified  that 
he  believed  in  the  Khanim's  zvill,  as  well  as  power, 
to  destroy  whoever  opposed  her. 
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Georgie  permitted  him  to  lift  her  into  the  litter, 
which  was  instantly  surrounded  with  horsemen, 
who  rode  so  close  to  it  that  she  saw  no  chance  was 
to  be  given  her  of  appealing  to  any  one  who  might 
chance  to  pass  by.  Still  she  took  comfort  from 
Malek's  words,  and  ere  long  was  able  to  imitate 
Matilda's  example,  and  snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep 
as  she  was  borne  along. 

But  when  a  couple  of  days  elapsed,  and  no  sign 
of  pursuit  appeared  —  when  their  route  began  to 
wind  up  precipitous  paths,  and  the  snow-capped 
mountains  to  frown  overhead- — when  all  traces  of 
civilization  disappeared,  and  they  encountered  none 
but  hardy,  half-barbarous  mountaineers  driving 
before  them  their  flocks  of  goats  —  Georgie's  heart 
began  to  sink  again.  Malek  had  deceived  her,  and 
her  winged  messenger  had  failed  to  find  his  master. 
Again,  in  her  desperation,  she  planned  a  flight.  It 
was  true  that  she  was  closely  watched,  whether  in 
the  litter  or  in  the  tent  which  was  nightly  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  herself  and  her  com- 
panion; but  she  would  make  the  attempt. 

Then  Miss  Spratley,  to  whom  she  confided  her 
resolve,  hopelessly  asked  :  "  But  whither?  "  And 
the  depressed  girl,  gazing  at  the  savage  grandeur 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  knew  not  how  to 
reply.  Ignorant  of  the  locality  to  which  she  was 
being  conveyed,  and  conscious  that  the  very  fact  of 
a  female  being  seen  wandering  about  alone  would 
draw  upon  her  the  suspicions  and  curious  remarks 
of  every  one  she  encountered,  she  sank  once  more 
into  despair. 

And  now  half  a  score  of  'swarthy,  fierce-eyed 
hillmen,  mounted  on  small,  shaggy,  sure-footed 
horses,  darted  out  of  a  defile  and  noisily  saluted 
her  escort.  They  were  the  advance  guard  of  the 
chief,  and  came  with  gifts  of  honey  and  fruit  to 
greet  his  bride.     In  choked  accents,    Georgie  de- 
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manded  of  them  whether  she  was  near  the  end  of 
her  journey;  and  they  told  her  that  another  six 
hours  would  bring  her  to  the  tents  of  their  leader. 

On  hearing  this,  she  threw  herself  down  on  her 
cushions  in  a  frenzy  of  despair,  and  wrapped  her 
face  in  her  veil.  Some  of  the  hillmen  galloped  on 
ahead,  flinging  their  spears  into  the  air  and  catch- 
ing them  again  with  extraordinary  skill;  whilst 
others  broke  into  a  monotonous  chant,  intended  as 
a  song  of  welcome  to  the  bride;  but  Georgie  heard 
them  not.  Miss  Spratley  spoke  to  her  again  and 
again  without  eliciting  any  reply,  till  she  grew 
angry. 

"  Miss  Darrance,  look  up,  I  say!  Tell  me  what 
this  means?  I  have  heard  a  gun  fired  several 
times,  and  these  men  keep  looking  uneasily  behind 
them.      What  can  be  the  reason?" 

In  an  instant,  Georgie  had  raised  herself  on  her 
knees  and  thrown  aside  the  curtains  of  the  litter. 

They  had  been  traversing  a  long  and  narrow 
plateau,  or  table-land,  and  were  about  to  commence 
another  steep  ascent;  but  there  were,  as  Miss 
Spratley  averred,  symptoms  of  embarrassment 
among  the  men.  The  servants  of  the  Khanim  had 
closed  round  the  litter,  and  were  conversing  in 
whispers,  but  without  making  any  preparations  to 
act  on  the  defensive.  The  hillmen,  however,  with 
their  matchlocks  unslung,  and  short  swords  loosened 
on  their  scabbards,  were  taking  up  the  best  posi- 
tions for  attacking  an  enemy,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three,  who,  quitting  their  saddles,  began 
climbing  the  mountain-side  with  such  marvelous 
agility  that  they  were  speedily  out  of  sight. 

And  now  Georgie  saw  a  compact  body  of  horse- 
men emerge  from  the  woody  defile  leading  to  the 
table-land.  They  caught  sight  of  the  litter,  and 
their  leader,  striking  his  spurs  into  the  magnificent 
animal  he  bestrode,  dashed  towards  it.     She  rec- 
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ognized  the  white  crest  upon  the  light  helmet  he 
wore;  and  before  any  effort  could  be  made  to  pre- 
vent it,  she  had  leaped  from  the  litter,  and  was  fly- 
ing towards  him.  A  few  brief  moments,  and  Azim 
had  flung  the  reins  upon  his  horse's  neck,  and, 
stooping  down,  caught  the  light  form  in  his  out- 
stretched arms.  He  swung  the  rejoicing  girl  up 
into  the  saddle  before  him;  and,  as  she  clung  to  his 
breast,  sobbing  out  her  gladness  and  gratitude,  he 
bent  his  stately  head,  and  for  the  first  time,  pressed 
his  lips  to  hers. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

IN  TREATY. 

"  Life  of  my  life,  I  have  found  thee  at  last!  "  mur- 
mured the  enamored  Azim.  "  Wilt  thou  not  hate 
me  for  my  kinship  to  one  who  has  so  dishonorably 
used  thee?  " 

But  Georgie,  with  a  sunny  smile  breaking  through 
her  tears,  answered  promptly,  "  I  have  been  very 
miserable,    and  very  frightened  ;    but  that  is  ove^ 
now.     I  can  forgive  my  greatest  enemies  ;  for  am  I 
not  safe  with  thee?" 

A  grave  shadow  passed  over  Azim's  face  as  she 
spoke,  and  involuntarily  he  drew  her  closer  to  his 
heart.  The  safety  of  which  she  spoke  he  knew  he 
could  not  guarantee. 

Ever  since  he  had  received  the  messenger  Malek 
had  hazarded  his  lady's  favor  to  send,  he  had  been 
pressing  on  in  pursuit  of  the  band  to  whose  care 
Georgie  was  entrusted.  A  few  hours  previously  it 
would  have  been  easy  enough  to  command  the 
servants  of  his  mother  to  turn  in  what  direction  he 
chose  ;  but  now  the  warlike  mountaineers  had 
partly  taken  possession  of  their  chieftain's  promised 
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bride,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  relin' 
quish  her  without  a  struggle. 

However,  it  would  not  do  to  let  either  the  hill- 
men  or  his  own  party  perceive  his  uneasiness,  and 
speaking  encouragingly  to  Georgie,  he  replaced 
her  in  the  litter,  around  which  he  drew  up  his  small 
forces.  It  was  no  use  to  attempt  retreating  ; 
for,  like  lightning  the  tidings  of  his  coming  had 
been  spread  by  the  scouts  detached  for  that  pur- 
pose. From  behind  every  tree  and  thicket  ap- 
peared the  fearless  dwellers  of  this  mountainous 
district.  They  came  leaping  down  from  the  jut- 
ting crags,  with  weapons  as  rude  as  themselves 
glistening  in  their  belts,  and  their  faces  glowing 
beneath  their  sheepskin  caps  with  the  excitement 
of  an  anticipated  fray  ;  or  they  clustered  around 
the  strangers,  lost  in  silent  admiration  of  the, war- 
like figure  of  the  young  Khan,  who  had  dismounted 
and  stood  a  little  in  advance  of  his  followers, 
calmly  awaiting  their  approach. 

Only  once  his  face  lost  its  quiet  expression  ;  and 
that  was  when  Georgie,  started  by  the  sight  of  the 
throng  that  was  gathered  around  her  defender, 
addressed  him  from  the  litter.  But  the  equable 
tone  of  his  answer  partially  reassured  her;  and, 
consoling  herself  with  the  thought  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  Persian  Court, 
and  that  he  held  some  authority  over  this  wild  race, 
she  awaited  the  issue  of  affairs  with  tolerable  calm- 
ness. 

And  now  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  the  expectant 
bridegroom,  aroused  from  his  security  by  the 
report  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  rob 
him  of  the  Khanim's  gift,  came  striding  down  the 
rocky  pass  that  led  to  his  dwelling.  He  was  a 
short,  swarthy,  middle-aged  man,  whose  domestic 
circle  already  contained  three  spouses  and  a  large 
number  of  olive-branches.     Cunning  -and  rapacity 

lo 
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gleamed  in  his  small,  bead-like  eyes  ;  and  his  sin- 
ewy hands  played  ominously  with  the  long  creese 
or  dagger  he  wore,  as  he  confronted  the  Khan. 

The  latter,  with  quiet  dignity,  asserted  a  prior 
claim  to  the  maiden;  but  this  was  heard  with  angry 
scorn. 

"  Mashallah!  "  exclaimed  the  chief.  "  It  is  not 
like  your  father's  son,  to  give  and  take!  The  feast 
is  ready,  and  we  wait  the  bride.  Deliver  her  to 
me." 

"  There  are  maidens  as  fair,  and  fairer,  in  Teheran, 
oh,  chief!  "  answered  Azim.  "  For  this  one  I  will 
give  thee  two." 

"  And  wherefore?  "  was  asked,  suspiciously.  "  If 
she  be  of  such  surpassing  beauty,  why  shall  not 
I  bask  in  the  light  of  her  smiles  instead  of  my 
Lord?  " 

This  speech  was  heard  by  the  hillmen  with  a 
murmur  of  approbation,  but  Azim  promptly  replied: 
"  Listen,  oh  chief!  This  is  no  question  of  a  maid- 
en's charms,  but  of  mine  own  honor.  I  have 
promised  to  restore  her  to  her  native  land,  and  he 
is  not  my  friend,  or  the  friend  of  right,  who  would 
hinder  me." 

"  A  gift  is  a  gift,"  said  the  chief,  doggedly.  "  I 
should  be  mocked  in  mine  own  household  if  I  went 
back  empty-handed. " 

Instead  of  replying,  the  Khan  opened  the  purse 
that  hung  at  his  girdle,  and  poured  a  glittering 
heap  of  gold  at  the  man's  feet.  He  stood  awhile 
gloating  over  it,  while  Georgie,  with  her  hands 
pressed  to  her  throbbing  bosom,  writhed  with 
angry  shame.  This  was  the  second  time  that  she, 
the  free-born  Englishwoman,  had  seen  herself 
bought  and  sold. 

Finally,  the  chief  turned  away  with  a  dissatisfied 
air.  He  loved  money  dearly,  but  the  Khanim's 
envoy  had   dazzled  him  with  such  a  glowing  de- 
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scription  of  Georgie's  loveliness,  that  it  required  a 
very  strong  temptation  to  induce  him  to  yield  his 
prize. 

Azim  saw  this,  and  snatching  the  gold  chain 
from  his  neck,  flung  it  down  beside  the  coin.  The 
chief  gazed,  and  wavered.  He  wavered  still  more 
when  the  Khan  beckoned  to  one  of  his  servants, 
who  came  forward  and  handed  to  him  a  handsome 
English  rifle. 

This  was  a  treasure  indeed,  and  the  weapon  was 
inspected,  tested,  and  passed  from  one  to  another 
of  the  lookers-on,  who  squabbled  for  the  posses- 
sion of  it  like  a  set  of  quarrelsome  children  with  a 
toy.  Finally,  it  was  reclaimed  by  the  chief,  who 
fired  with  it  several  times  at  marks  set  up  by  his 
followers,  and  always  with  a  success  that  put  him 
in  the  highest  good  humor. 

Yet,  even  now,  anxious  as  he  was  to  possess  an 
article  that  would  make  him  the  most  noteworthy 
of  men  among  his  fellows,  he  hesitated. 

"  It  would  be  throwing  dirt  at  the  gracious  lady, 
thy  mother,  oh  Khan,  if  I  bartered  away  the  bride 
she  hath  sent  me.  Thy  gun  I  will  buy  of  thee. 
Set  thy  price  upon  it.  " 

"  It  is  freely  thine  if  thou  restorest  the  maiden 
not  else." 

"  And  how  if  I  refuse?  " 

The  Khan  was  silent,  but  he  drew  up  his  fine 
figure,  loosened  his  sword  in  its  scabbard,  ar.d 
looked  fearlessly  around.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  he  would  be  a  dangerous  adversary,  and 
though  the  hillmen  far  outnumbered  the  small  force 
at  his  command,  it  consisted  of  men  trained  to 
arms,  who  would  sell  their  lives  dearly. 

The  chief  mused.  There  was  little  glory  to  be 
won  in  a  fight  that  would  bring  down  upon  him  the 
vengeance  of  the  Shah,  who  was  not  likely  to  pass 
over  the  slaughter  of  a  noble  as  coolly  as  the  afl"rays 
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that  the  hlllmen  frequently  indulge  in  amongst  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  his  heart  was  set  upon 
the  possession  of  a  bride  as  young  and  beautiful  as 
Georgie.  He  looked  at  the  gold  once  more,  and 
then  strode  towards  the  litter. 

"  If  this  maiden  be  as  fair  as  she  hath  been  rep- 
resented to  me,  I  will  not  yield  her  to  any  one;  and 
thy  blood  be  upon  thine  own  head,  oh,  Khan,  if 
there  be  any  violence  done  betwixt  us. " 

With  a  rude  hand  he  drew  back  the  curtains  and 
peered  into  the  litter.  But  quick  as  thought 
Georgie  had  flung  herself  down  behind  Miss  Sprat- 
ley,  and  drawn  over  her  the  ample  folds  of  that 
lady's  mantle. 

The  amiable  Matilda  had  been  suffering  with  a 
violent  fit  of  toothache,  and  had  tied  a  woolen 
handkerchief  around  her  thin,  sallow  face  to  shield 
it  from  the  cold  winds  that  blew  across  the  elevated 
plateau.  Pain,  and  her  wearisome  confinement  to 
the  carriage,  had  combined  to  lend  a  most  unamia- 
ble  expression  to  her  features;  and  when  the  dark 
visage  of  the  chief  »vas  suddenly  thrust  towards  her 
own,  she  began  to  scream,  and  repulsed  him  with 
her  hands  most  vehemently. 

He  dropped  the  curtain,  and  turned  to  the  Khan 
with  disgust. 

"Is  it  thus  the  Khanim  uses  her  friends!  In- 
stead of  a  houri,  she  hath  sent  me  a  wretch,  who 
would  deafen  my  ears  with  her  clamor.  I  will 
have  none  of  her.  Give  me  the  rifle  and  the  gold, 
and  she  is  thine." 

Georgie  scarcely  ventured  to  move  or  breathe  till 
the  exchange  had  been  satisfactorily  effected,  and 
with  many  professions  of  friendship,  the  chief  and 
Azim  bade  each  other  farewell.  Afraid,  even  then, 
that  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  might  dawn  upon  the 
former,  and  bring  him  back  to  reclaim  his  prize,  the 
young  Khan  urged  his  attendants  to  make  all  pos- 
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sible  speed,  keeping  In  the  rear  himself  to  watch 
for  any  signs  of  pursuit,  and  never  relaxed  the  haste 
with  which  he  pressed  on  till  his  tired  horses  could 
proceed  no  further. 

A  shelter  was  found  for  Georgie  and  Miss  Sprat- 
ley  at  the  house  of  a  landowner,  whose  wife  and 
children  waited  on  them  assiduously.  Assured 
that  their  slumbers  were  guarded  by  the  Khan, 
they  slept  long  and  well;  and  if  Georgie's  fair  face 
still  retained  traces  of  the  misery  she  had  endured 
during  the  last  few  days,  she  tried  to  conceal  this 
beneath  the  smiles  with  which  she  welcomed  Azim 
when,  towards  noon,  he  besought  admission. 

He  gazed  at  her  long  and  sorrowfully.  He  saw 
that  as  the  blushes  died  away  which  his  coming 
had  evoked,  she  was  pale  and  hollow-eyed;  and 
the  hasty  compression  of  his  lips,  the  clenched 
hands,  the  knitted  brow,  testified  how  deeply  he 
felt  and  resented  her  wrongs. 

Yet  his  filial  affection  was  heard  in  his  first  words. 
"  There  hath  been  an  evil  spirit  at  the  ear  of  my 
mother,  else  had  she  never  used  thee  thus.  On  my 
head  let  thy  anger  fall  —  for  the  fault  was  mine  in 
leaving  thee!  " 

Georgie  slid  her  fingers  into  his.  "  You  have 
saved  me  from  a  fate  I  shudder  to  contemplate. 
In  my  gratitude  for  my  rescue,  I  forget  all  that  went 
before." 

He  gazed  at  her  with  all  his  passionate  love 
lighting  up  his  fine  features.  "  Thou  art  ever  good 
and  generous,  and  I  can  only  requite  thee  by  the 
love  and  devotion  of  my  life.  But  this  thou  hast 
already  refused  to  accept.  Speak!  .  Are  thy 
thoughts  unaltered?  Must  I  —  oh!  must  I  lose 
thee?" 

She  averted  her  face  and  withdrew  her  hand. 
It  needed  all  her  long-felt  afiection  for  the  absent 
Alfred  to  strengthen  her   against  the  pleadings  of 
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Azim's  low,  tremulous  tones  and  dark  eyes.  He 
understood  her,  and  was  too  delicate  to  distress  her 
by  further  solicitations. 

"  To-day  thou  shalt  rest,"  he  said;  "  to-morrow 
we  will  resume  our  journey.  Nay,  start  not;  I  do 
not  lead  thee  back  to  captivity,  but  to  freedom.  I 
shall  not  quit  thy  side  again  till  I  deliver  thee  to 
thy  countryman,  the  hakeem  at  Teheran. " 

He  withdrew  almost  directly,  and  she  saw  him 
no  more  till,  with  Miss  Spratley,  she  took  her  place 
in  the  litter  again.  They  traveled  but  slowly,  for 
Georgie  now  fairly  succumbed  to  a  fit  of  low  spirits. 
Feverish  and  languid,  she  could  scarcely  raise  her 
head  from  the  cushions  on  which  she  recHned,  when 
Azim  came  to  the  side  of  the  litter  to  utter  gravely 
tender  inquiries.  The  distance  they  traveled  seemed 
interminable.  She  wearied  of  the  jog-trot  of  the 
mules,  of  the  sameness  of  Matilda's  remarks,  and 
of  herself  Then  her  excited  nerves  would  picture 
all  kinds  of  misfortunes.  She  would  start  from  a 
doze,  imagining  that  they  were  pursued,  and  it 
needed  the  firm  clasp  of  Azim's  hand,  and  his  pleas- 
ant, reassuring  smile,  as  he  rode  by  the  litter,  to 
soothe  her. 

But  at  last  they  drew  near  a  city.  The  Khan's 
sorrowful  gravity  increased,  for  to  him  it  had  been 
happiiTess  to  linger  beside  her  and  watch  over  her 
day  after  day,  and  now  the  separation  was  drawing 
near. 

And  now  they  passed  through  the  city  gates;  a 
few  minutes,  and  they  had  stopped  at  the  door  of 
an  unpretending-looking  house  shaded  by  a  couple 
of  acacia  trees.  The  Khan  entered  as  if  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  interior  of  this  dwelling;  his 
appearance  in  the  ante-chamber  scattering  a  group 
of  Persian  ladies,  who  had  been  sitting  on  the  floor 
awaiting  the  hakeem's  leisure,  and  looking  like  ani- 
mated bundles  in  their  heavy  mantles  and  veils. 
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RetUffting  almost  directly,  he  lifted  Georgie  from 
the  litter,  signed  to  Miss  Spratley  to  follow,  and 
ushered  them  into  a  spacious  apartment,  where  he 
left  them. 

When  their  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  dim 
light  that  pervaded  the  chamber,  they  saw  that 
green  jalousies,  some  light  maple  chairs,  and  a 
pretty  English  work-table,  gave  it  quite  a  home 
look.  The  next  minute  a  delicate-looking  lady,  in 
a  white  morning  dress,  glided  into  the  room,  and 
with  feelings  that  baffle  description,  they  heard 
themselves  addressed  once  more  in  the  language 
of  their  native  land. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

FOR  ENGLAND,  OH! 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  were  a  charming  couple, 
devotedly  attached  to  each  other,  and  never  better 
pleased  than  when  able  to  extend  their  hospitality 
to  some  stray  traveler  of  their  own  nation.  The 
Khan  had  judged  them  rightly  when  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  they  would  cordially  receive  their 
countrywomen. 

Mrs.  Henderson's  sympathy  was  so  pleasant, 
that  even  Miss  Spratley  forgot  to  be  ill-natured; 
and  Georgie  was  leaning  her  head  on  the  shoulder 
of  her  hostess,  and  kissing  the  hand  that  stole  so 
lovingly  around  her,  when  Dr.  Henderson  bustled 
in  to  be  introduced. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  come  and  satisfy  my  own  eyes 
and  ears  that  the  tale  I  have  been  listening  to  is  a 
true  one,"  he  said,  after  he  had  heartily  endorsed 
his  wife's  welcome.  "  English  ladies,  and  prisoners 
in  Persia!    May  I  ask  for  further  information  than 
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my  lord,  the  Khan,  has  seemed  incUned  to  give 
me?" 

Miss  Spratley  willingly  took  upon  herself  the 
office  of  narrator;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  listen- 
ing with  astonishment  and  interest,  which  did  not, 
however,  prevent  their  noticing  the  pallor  and 
nervous  agitation  of  her  less  loquacious  companion. 

"  It  has  been  a  scandalous  piece  of  business," 
said  the  doctor,  when  she  paused.  "  And  the  worst 
of  it  is,  that  every  attempt  to  gain  redress  would 
be  futile.  The  reis  we  could  not  punish,  because 
he  is  crafty  enough  to  evade  such  attempts  as  we 
might  make  for  securing  him;  while  the  Khanim  is 
too  high  in  rank  to  be  affected  by  any  charges  we 
might  bring  against  her.  " 

"  The  English  Government  must  interfere,  and 
punish  all  our  aggressors,"  said  Matilda,  impor- 
tantly. 

"  Ah,  well!  we'll  discuss  that  point  another  day. 
At  present,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  rejoic- 
ing over  your  escape,  and  assisting  you  to  recruit 
your  health.  This  young  lady,"  and  he  took 
Georgie's  nerveless  fingers  in  his,  "  must  come  un- 
der my  especial  charge,  for  she  is  far  from  well; 
and  my  first  prescription  will  be  a  sedative,  and  a 
few  hours'    repose. " 

Georgie  mustered  spirits  to  reply  that  she  would 
be  a  most  obedient  patient. 

"  Don't  promise  too  much,"  he  gayly  retorted, 
"  for  I  am  a  most  arbitrary  mediciner.  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  amongst  your  sex 
since  I  have  been  here,  and  I  find  I  owe  half  my 
repute  to  my  sternness.  " 

He  bustled  away  for  the  draught  he  had  pre- 
scribed, laughingly  remarking,  when  he  returned, 
that  he  had  found  it  difficult  to  beheve  that  he  saw 
veritable  English  women  in  these  new  inmates  of 
his  dwelline. 
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Georgia  glanced  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  and, 
with  a  blush,  flung  aside  the  veil  she  had  grown 
accustomed  to  wearing. 

"  I  could  not  help  assuming  this  garb,"  she  mur- 
mured, apologetically. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  wish  to  help  it, 
the  doctor  gallantly  replied;  "  for  to  you,  at  all 
events,  it  is  a  most  becoming  one.  I  think  it  is  a 
fortunate  thing  for  our  Persian  friends  that  you 
have  had  to  comply  with  their  customs,  and  hide 
yourself  from  masculine  eyes.  By  the  way,  what 
has  become  of  the  Khan?  I  have  been  rude  enough 
to  forget  him. " 

Georgie's  troubled  looks,  as  he  spoke,  gave  him 
a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  truth,  and  he  touched  his 
wife  on  the  arm. 

"  Come,  Mary,  my  dear,  you  must  see  that  Miss 
Darrance  obeys  my  directions.  Then  I  give  you 
leave  to  gossip  with  her  friend  as  much  as  you  like, 
while  I  go  and  make  up  for  my  want  of  politeness.  " 

Georgie  was  not  sorry  to  avoid  the  penetrating 
glances  of  the  shrewd  physician.  But  still  she  felt 
disappointed,  when,  as  the  days  passed  on,  she 
gained  no  information  concerning  Azim.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  with  the  gentle,  fragile  Mrs. 
Henderson,  she  accidentally  learned  that  the  Khan 
and  her  husband  had  been  acquainted  for  some  time, 
but  whether  the  former  was  still  in  the  city  her  hostess 
did  not  say,  and  she  could  not  summon  courage  to 
inquire. 

A  few  days  spent  in  the  cheerful  society  of  her 
friends,  the  delightful  change  from  the  Khanim's 
anderoon  to  the  house  of  an  intelligent  English- 
woman, and  a  great  deal  of  serious  self-examina- 
tion, restored  Georgie  to  a  healthier  state  both  of 
mind  and  body;  and  though  there  were  still  feelings 
and  regrets   struggling  in  her  bosom,  which  she 
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could  not  wholly  banish,  her  brave  determination 
to  do  right  at  any  cost  was  fast  returning. 
'  Mrs.  Henderson  supplied  her  guests  with  the  ma- 
terials requisite  for  equipping  themselves  anew.  It 
disturbed  Georgie  to  learn  that  the  chests  contain- 
ing the  bridal  outfit  had  been  brought  to  Dr.  Hen- 
derson's, and  that  the  Khan  had  positively  refused 
to  let  them  be  returned  to  his  mother;  but  the  doctor 
laughed  at  her  uneasiness  on  this  subject. 

"  It's  not  a  bit  of  use  worrying  yourself  because 
you  are  richer  in  feminine  gear  than  you  fancy  you 
were,"  he  said;  "  for  our  friend  Azim  has  some 
stubborn  notions,  and  would  not  be  prevented  from 
adding  a  few  odds  and  ends  from  the  bazaars,  in  the 
shape  of  shawls  and  silks  and  ornaments,  which  I 
have  been  afraid  to  let  my  wife  see,  for  fear  she 
would  covet  them. " 

"  'Pon  my  word.  Miss  Darrance,"  he  went  on, 
wh^n  he  saw  that  tears  had  started  into  her  blue 
eyes  at  this  fresh  proof  of  the  Khan's  tenderness; 
"  you  are  a  most  unworldly  young  lady!  Here  you 
are,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  more  pretty  things 
than  my  wife  and  I  have  collected  during  our  long 
residence  here,  or  that  British  princesses  can  pro- 
cure for  love  or  money,  and  you  are  eager  to  refuse 
them!  Seriously,  my  dear,  you  carry  your  self- 
denial  too  far!  The  Khanim,  at  all  events,  owes  you 
some  reparation  for  her  conduct,  and  her  son  is 
wealthy  enough  to  be  permitted  to  have  his  own 
way  in  this  matter.  Don't  you  agree  with  me, 
Mary?" 

As  Mrs.  Henderson  assented,  Georgie  was  si- 
lenced. Miss  Spratley  had  not  been  present  at  this 
conversation.  She  had  resolved  to  carry  out  her 
original  intention  of  going  to  India.  A  favorable 
opportunity  for  sending  her  thither  had  offered,  and 
she  was  busily  engaged  in  shaping  her  new  dresses 
after  the  last  Parisian  fashions  that  had  reached 
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Persia.  She  was  anticipating  the  importance  she 
should  obtain  as  the  heroine  of  such  events  as  a 
shipwreck,  a  sojourn  on  a  desert  island,  and  a  cap- 
tivity!—  Georgie's  share  in  her  misfortunes  being 
already  overlooked,  or  slightingly  alluded  to. 

Dr.  Henderson  drew  the  latter  aside  one  evening. 

"  Do  you  really  propose  going  to  India  with  this 
very  consequential  spinster?  Don't  think  I  ask  this 
out  of  impertinent  curiosity,  or  any  desire  to  lose 
you.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  much,  very  much  to 
thank  you  for,  my  dear  Miss  Darrance.  My  poor 
Mary  has  not  looked  so  much  like  herself  since  we 
buried  the  last  of  our  darling  little  ones,  as  she  has 
done  since  you  have  been  with  us!" 

He  dashed  away  a  tear  as  he  spoke,  and  Georgie 
answered  him  with  earnest  sympathy  in  the  sorrow 
to  which  she  had  heard  his  wife  touchingly  allude. 

"  I  shall  be  extremely  sorry  to  leave  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson, especially  as  she  is  kind  enough  to  fancy 
that  I  am  of  use  to  her.  But  I  long  to  quit  Persia, 
I  —  I  cannot  s'idiy  here,  Dr.  Henderson." 

He  drew  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket, 

"  A  friend  at  Calcutta  contrives  to  forward  me  a 
little  news  occasionally,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  tell  you  that  this  paper  contains  an  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  the  lady  to  whom  you  were 
proceeding." 

"  I  am  grieved  to  hear  it,"  said  Georgie,  thinking 
of  Mrs.  Stapely  as  she  spoke;  "  but  I  had  relin- 
quished all  thought  of  going  to  Madras.  The  situ- 
ation I  was  to  have  held  must  have  been  filled  up 
long  ago,  and  I  prefer  returning  to  my  friends  in 
England, " 

Yes;  when  she  had  once  more  felt  the  affectionate 
embrace  of  Ada,  and  heard  her  betrothed  rejoice 
over  her  escape,  she  would  be  better  able  to  forget 
what  had  occurred  since  their  parting.  When  she 
was  Alfred's  wife,  her  life  in  Persia  would  fade  into 
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a  dream,  and  her  thoughts  of  Azim  only  such  grate- 
ful remembrances  as  his  goodness  merited. 

"  Then  what  do  you  say  to  making  the  voyage 
with  my  wife?  It  may  compel  you  to  defer  your 
departure  for  a  week  or  two;  but  it  will  oblige  us, 
and  do  away  with  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  your 
traveling  alone. " 

"  I  did  not  know  that  Mrs.  Henderson  proposed 
returning  to  England,"  she  answered,  in  surprise. 

"  Neither  did  she,  for  her  faithful  love  makes  her 
insist  upon  sharing  my  fortunes,  even  though  her 
health  has  suffered  terribly  from  the  heats  of- this 
climate.  But,  my  dear  Miss  Darrance,  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  I,  too,  have  grown  homesick,  and 
resolved  to  quit  Persia.  It  may  be  some  weeks,  or 
even  months,  before  I  can  do  so;  but  I  am  afraid 
to  let  my  wife  run  the  gauntlet  of  another  summer; 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  insist  upon  her  preceding  me 
to  England.  With  you  for  her  compagnon  die  voy- 
age, she  will  have  no  cause  to  complain." 

Mrs.  Henderson  demurred  when  she  was  made 
acquainted  with  her  husband's  intentions.  They 
had  clung  together  through  weal  and  woe,  and  she 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  a  separation.  But  his 
promise  to  join  her  as  soon  as  he  could  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  pacified  her,  and  a  day  was 
fixed  for  their  departure. 

Georgie  had  written  to  her  sister  and  to  Alfred 
as  soon  as  she  was  domiciled  at  Dr.  Henderson's. 
Before  their  replies  could  reach  Teheran  she  would 
be  on  her  way  to  them,  and  looking  forward  to  their 
joyous  welcome. 

She  was  thinking  thus  as  she  helped  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson to  pack  her  trunks,  when  the  doctor  came 
into  the  room  and  interrupted  her. 

"  Miss  Darrance,  will  you  let  some  one  else  finish 
that,  and  bestow  half  an  hour  on  a  person  you  seem 
to  have  forgotten  —  I  mean  my  friend  Azim?" 
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,  She  blushed  vividly,  and  began  to  tremble. 

"  Will  it  be  right  to  see  him?  I  mean  will  it  not 
be  kinder  to  avoid  a  meeting  that " 

But  here  she  stopped  in  great  embarrassment,  for 
she  was  revealing  the  secret  of  Azim's  disappointed 
hopes. 

"  A  meeting  that  will  inflict  pain?"  Dr.  Hender- 
son queried.  "  I  am  scarcely  justified  in  giving  an 
opinion;  but  the  Khan  asks  for  it,  and,  if  it  is  the 
only  consolation  he  is  to  have,  it  would  be  hard  to 
deny  it  to  him.  " 

"  Don't  speak  as  if  you  blamed  me,"  Georgie 
faltered.     "  If  you  knew  all " 

"  I  do  know  that  you  were  engaged  before  you 
left  your  own  country,  and  I  don't  blame  you,  my 
dear  young  lady.  But  I  pity  the  Khan,  who  is  a 
fine  fellow,  and  would  be  perfection  if  he  were  an 
Englishman.  Will  you  grant  him  the  interview  he 
seeks?" 

Georgie  was  silent.  She  longed,  yet  dreaded  to 
see  him.  But  while  she  hesitated,  her  prompt  host 
went  away,  and  the  next  moment  Azim  had  entered 
the  room,  and  Mrs.  Henderson  left  them  together. 

Not  a  word  of  himself — not  a  hint  of  the  hours 
he  had  spent  in  Teheran,  haunting  the  house  wherein 
she  dwelt,  and  feeling  himself  repaid  when  he 
learned  from  Dr.  Henderson  that  she  was  well! 
Only  one  reproachful  speech  escaped  him,  as  he 
noted  her  dress. 

"  Then  you  have  thrown  off  your  garb.  A  little 
while,  and  you  will  as  easily  fling  off  all  remembrance 
of  ine!'^ 

"  Never!"  said  Georgie,  with  a  sob  which  she 
could  not  control. 

Azim  took  from  his  finger  a  magnificent  diamond 
ring.  "  This  is  for  the  betrothed  to  whom  you  are 
hastening.  Tell  him  the  Persian  Khan  felicitates 
him  on  the  treasure  he  has  won  in  winning  you. " 
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Georgie  would  have  refused  so  costly  a  gift,  but 
he  persisted,  saying:  "  I  do  not  ask  thee  to  accept 
aught  for  thyself.  This  is  but  a  token  that  no  un- 
worthy envy  of  a  more  fortunate  rival  shall  be 
permitted  to  lurk  in  my  heart;"  and  then  she  could 
no  longer  combat  his  wishes. 

With  a  few  quietly  spoken  words  about  her 
voyage,  and  one  long,  lingering  clasp  of  hands, 
they  parted,  Georgie's  swollen  eyes  alone  betraying 
to  her  friends  how  much  it  had  cost  her  to  appear 
so  calm. 

"  I  am  very  glad  Miss  Darrance  has  had  the 
firmness  to  resist  the  temptation  the  Khan's  wealth 
and  rank  held  out  to  her,"  Mrs,  Henderson  said 
privately  to  her  spouse.  "  It  would  have  grieved 
me  very  much  to  have  seen  her  give  up  country, 
friends,  religion,  and  everything  else  an  EngHsh- 
woman  values,  even  for  the  handsome  Persian. " 

"  Yes,  she  has  acted  rightly,  and  I  honor  her  for 
it,"  the  doctor  thoughtfully  replied.  "  Yet  I  doubt 
whether  she  will  find  anything  in  England  to  com- 
pensate her  for  a  love  as  pure  and  disi-nterested 
as  the  Khan's." 

But  the  time  for  hesitation  or  regrets  was  over. 
The  doctor  accompanied  them  on  their  way  till  he 
had  placed  his  wife  and  Georgie  under  the  protection 
of  some  British  officers  connected  with  the  embassy. 
They  had  bidden  him  farewell  —  they  had  taken 
their  last  look  at  Persia,  and  set  their  faces  towards 
their  island  home,  and  the  loved  ones  there  awaiting 
them. 

Would  Azim's  foreboding  be  realized;  and  in  the 
joy  of  that  reunion,  would  Georgie  cease  to  remem- 
ber him? 
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The  voyage  home  was  certainly  a  vast  deal 
pleasanter  than  the  outward  one  had  been.  The 
gentlemen  whose  protection  Dr.  Henderson  had 
secured  for  his  wife  and  her  young  companion  were 
courteous  and  respectful.  Mrs.  Henderson  derived 
benefit  from  the  sea  air,  and  recovered  her  cheerful- 
ness; and  there  was  neither  Miss  Spratley  to  try 
Georgie's  temper  with  her  splenetic  remarks,  nor 
John  Dallas  to  persecute  her  with  his  unwelcome 
attentions. 

What  has  become  of  this  man,  of  the  Hallams, 
and  all  the  other  passengers  on  board  the  ill-fated 
Calliope,  was  a  subject  that  often  filled  Georgie's 
thoughts;  and  as  soon  as  she  reached  England  she 
determined  to  institute  inquiries  concerning  them. 

A  group  of  Mrs.  Henderson's  friends  and  relatives 
rushed  to  meet  her  as  soon  as  the  ship  arrived  at 
Southampton,  and  Georgie  felt  very  desolate  as  she 
saw  that  no  familiar  face  appeared  to  welcome  her. 
The  next  minute  she  was  chiding  herself  for  her 
folly.  She  had  merely  announced  in  her  letters  her 
intention  of  returning  home  as  soon  as  an  opportu- 
nity offered,  and  she  would  be  able  to  pleasantly 
surprise  the  party  at  Aunt  Barbara's,  by  coming  in 
upon  them  unexpectedly. 

At  last,  Mrs.  Henderson  extricated  herself  from 
her  friends  to  come  and  say:  "  My  dear  Miss 
Darrance,  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  forgot  you  for 
a  moment!  It  is  eight  years  since  I  left  home,  and 
there  is  much  to  ask  and  hear.  Pray  go  with  me 
to  my  father's  for  a  day  or  two;  he  bids  me  say  that 
you  will  be  very  welcome." 

But  Georgie  refused  the  invitation  with  a  kiss. 

"  You  must  let  me  run  away  from  you  at  once, 
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dear  Mrs.  Henderson,  for  I  am  longing  to  hear  my 
own  welcome.  If  you  will  get  some  one  to  ascertain 
for  me  when  there  will  be  a  train  to  London,  I  will 
avail  myself  of  it,  and  start  directly." 

With  mutual  regret  and  promises  to  keep  up  a 
correspondence,  they  parted;  Mrs.  Henderson  to 
recruit  her  health  at  the  pleasant  Sussex  village  in 
v/hich  she  was  born,  and  Georgie  to  be  whirled 
away  to  the  metropolis,  from  v/hence  another  line 
of  rail  transported  her  to  the  station  nearest  to  her 
aunt's  house. 

A  strange  female  ansv.'ered  her  ring  at  the  bell, 
when,  tired  and  hungry,  she  reached  the  rustic 
lodge  of  Miss  Barbara's  pretty  residence. 

Her  hasty  inquiry  for  her  aunt,  as  she  was  passing 
on,  received  a  reply  that  made  her  pause,  surprised 
and  uneasy.  No  such  person  lived  there,  the 
woman  said;  her  master's  name  was  Roberts.  He 
had  taken  the  house  a  few  months  since,  but  it  was 
from  persons  who  were  called  Darrant  or  Darrance. 

Puzzled  by  the  flight  of  Aunt  Barbara  from  the 
house  she  had  always  prized  so  highly,  Georgie 
proceeded  to  ask  for  her  mother's  address. 

Mrs.  Darrance  lived  at  Brighton,  the  woman 
believed;  but  if  the  young  lady  did  not  mind  wait- 
ing a  few  minutes,  she  would  run  up  to  the  house 
and  ascertain  this  for  her. 

Away  ran  the  civil  servant,  and  in  a  short  time 
Mr.  Roberts,  a  portly,  consequential  retired  trades- 
man, came  trotting  down  the  carriage-drive.  He 
was  very  communicative.  Miss  Barbara  was  dead; 
an  illness  of  brief  duration  had  carried  her  off,  and 
she  had  demised  all  her  property  to  a  charming 
niece — a  Miss  Ada  Darrance  —  from  whom  he  was 
renting  the  house,  as  Miss  Darrance's  mother  de- 
tested the  country. 

And  so  the  hale,  strong-minded  spinster  was  no 
more!     Deeply  impressed,  if  not  actually  grieved 
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at  the  event,  Georgie  thanked  her  informer  for  his 
politeness,  and  retraced  her  steps  to  the  station. 
It  was  growing  late — too  late  to  think  of  reaching 
Brighton  that  night.  Much  as  she  longed  to  feel 
Ada's  loving  arms  thrown  around  her,  the  pleasure 
must  be  deferred;  and  she  went  back  to  London 
to  crave  Mrs.  Stapely's  hospitality  for  a  few  hours. 

She  was  received  as  one  risen  from  the  dead. 
Even  the  quiet,  methodical  Mr.  Stapely  was 
startled  out  of  his  usual  calmness  by  such  an  un- 
expected apparition;  for  her  letters  had  never 
reached  their  destination.  Tidings  had  been 
received  at  Lloyd's  of  the  loss  of  the  Calliope  from 
her  captain.  The  boat  he  commanded  was  the 
only  one  that  safely  weathered  the  storms  that 
succeeded  the  night  of  the  coHision.  More  re- 
cently there  had  been  a  report  of  the  arrival  at 
Aden  of  some  of  the*  passengers  of  that  ship,  who 
had  spent  some  time  on  an  uninhabited  island;  but 
the  name  of  Georgie  was  not  amongst  them, 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Stapely  sat  late  into  the  night 
listening  to  the  adventures  of  their  guest,  who,  in 
satisfying  their  curiosity,  scarcely  found  room  to 
put  any  questions  concerning  her  friends.  Mr. 
Stapely  confirmed  the  news  of  Miss  Barbara's 
death,  and  Ada's  inheritance.  Mrs.  Darrance,  he 
said,  was  in  excellent  health,  and  in  better  spirits 
than  she  had  been  since  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Then,  with  a  little  tremor  in  her  tone,  Georgie 
asked  for  Alfred. 

A  significant  glance  passed  between  the  husband 
and  wife,  as  the  latter  replied  that  Mr.  Renton  was 
well;  that  she  had  seen  him  when  he  was  in  town 
a  week  or  two  since;  and  then  Mrs.  Stapely  paused 
so  abruptly,  that  Georgie's  eyes  inquired  the  rea- 
son. 

She  colored  a  little,  but  promptly  replied,  "  My 
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dear,  I  was  wondering  whether  you  have  altered 
your  intentions  since  you  left  us?  " 

"  You  forgot,"  said  Georgie,  as  steadily  as  she 
could,  "  that  Alfred  and  I  were  betrothed  before 
the  death  of  my  dearest  father. " 

"  True ;  but  young  people  are  proverbially 
changeable;  and  to  speak  quite  frankly,  I  have 
always  agreed  with  my  husband  in  thinking  that 
Mr.  Renton,  although  he  is  undoubtedly  an  agree- 
able and  handsome  man,  is  scarcely  the  spouse  we 
would  have  chosen  for  you.  " 

"  I  know,"  said  Georgie,  drawing  up  her  slight 
figure  —  "  I  know  that  you  have  never  done  Alfred 
justice.  But  is  not  that  an  additional  reason  why 
I  should  be  faithful  to  my  vows?" 

Mrs.  Stapely  was  mute,  and  Mr.  Stapely  fidgeted 
in  his  chair.  She  began  to  suspect  that  something 
was  amiss,  and  shaped  her  questions  accordingly. 

"  Has  Alfred  shown  himself  unsteady  since  we 
parted?" 

"  By  no  means,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "  Al- 
though Mr.  Renton  made  no  secret  that  he  disliked 
the  confinement  of  the  desk,  he  retained  his 
situation  until  circumstances  induced  him  to  throw 
it  up." 

"  And  he  has  not  forgotten  me?" 

"  Oh,  no!"  Mrs.  Stapely  hastened  to  assure  her. 
"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  could  not  help  shedding  tears 
when  I  saw  Mr.  Renton  the  first  time  after  the  loss 
of  the  Calliope  was  confirmed.  He  looked  quite 
ill,  and  was  dreadfully  depressed." 

Georgie  felt  a  pang  at  her  heart  as  she  heard 
this.  Perhaps  at  the  very  moment  Alfred  had  been 
most  bitterly  lamenting  her,  she  had  been  suffering 
the  looks  and  sighs  of  Azim  to  partially  efface  his 
image.  Ashamed  of  her  own  weakness,  she  made 
new  resolutions  for  the  future,  and  as  she  bade  her 
kind  friends  good  night,  announced  her  intention 
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of  rising  early  enough  to  take  the  first  train  to 
Brighton,  where  she  learned  that  Alfred  was  stay- 
ing, as  well  as  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Stapely  detained  her  to  say,  "  You  look  so 
pale,  so  weary!  Would  it  not  be  better  to  stay 
here  to-morrow  and  rest,  and  let  James  telegraph 
your  arrival  to  your  sister?  " 

Georgie  answered  with  a  decided  negative.  She 
was  restlessly  eager  to  see  her  lover;  to  renew  her 
engagement,  and  feel  that  she  was  irrevocably  his; 
and  Mrs.  Stapely  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
content  herself  with  a  promise  that  she  should  have 
a  longer  visit  by-and-by. 

As  Georgie  left  the  drawing-room,  she  fancied 
she  heard  her  hostess  say  to  her  husband,  appeal- 
ingly,  "  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  have  told  her, 
James?"  And  again  the  fancy  crossed  her  mind 
that  something  was  being  concealed  from  her. 
However,  she  was  too  proud  to  show  any  undue 
curiosity  respecting  this.  Whatever  it  might  be, 
in  a  few  hours  it  would  remain  a  secret  no  longer; 
and  it  was  with  something  of  her  old,  happy 
gaiety,  that  she  kissed  Mrs.  Stapely,  and  started 
for  Brighton. 

Mrs.  Darrance  had  taken  a  cottage  07'nee  in  one 
of  the  pleasantest  suburbs  of  that  fashionable 
watering-place.  Her  widow's  weeds  thrown  off, 
her  still  luxuriant  hair  dressed  in  the  latest  style, 
and  her  toilet  embracing  all  that  was  prettiest  and 
most  recherche  in  morning  costumes,  she  was  reclin- 
ing on  a-.cp.uch  playing  with  a  morsel  of  fancy 
work,  and  dictalin«  a  note  to  her  daughter.  The 
latter  had  smilingly  looked  up  to  ask  what  next, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  a  well-remembered 
form  stood  on  the  threshold.  There  was  a  pause 
of  amazement,  and  then  the  rejoicing  Ada  flew  to 
clasp    the    stranger     in     her     arms,     exclaiiuing, 
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"Mamma,   mamma!- — see,    see!      It   is    our   own 
darling  restored    to  us  —  our  dear,  dear  Georgie!" 
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Mrs.  Darrance  was  inclined  to  be  hysterical, 
and  scold  her  recovered  daughter  for  not  taking  the 
delicate  state  of  her  nerves  into  consideration,  and 
apprising  her  more  cautiously  of  her  existence;  but 
Georgie  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  end  of  her 
speech. 

"  My  dear  mamma,  I  judged  you  by  myself,  and 
thought  you  would  be  too  pleased  at  our  reunion 
to  remember'your  nerves.  Ada,  whose  affection  is 
as  strong  as  ever,  has  contrived  to  endure  the 
shock  of  my  arrival.  How  well  you  are  both  look- 
ing! —  mamma  especially.  She  is  positively  younger 
and  handsomer  than  when  I  left  her. " 

Mrs.  Darrance  smiled  at  this  compliment,  but 
answered  reprovingly,  *'  You  are  a  naughty  girl  to 
talk  in  that  exaggerated  manner.  I  am  getting 
quite  sick  of  such  flattery.  I  was  telling  Major 
Phinsey,  only  yesterday,  that  I  shall  be  seriously 
angry  if  I  hear  any  more  of  it!" 

"And  who  is  Major  Phinsey?  "  asked  Georgie; 
at  which  the  widow  held  down  her  head,  and 
looked  so  ridiculous  that  her  saucy  daughter  could 
not  resist  laughing,  though  the  next  moment  she 
sighed.  Was  her  generous,  indulgent  father's 
memory  so  soon  forgotten  for  the  flattering 
speeches  of  a  stranger? 

Ada,  with  her  arms  still  fondly  embracing  her 
sister,  now  urged  her  anxiety  to  know  all  that  had 
occurred  since  their  separation;  but  Georgie  told 
her  the  tale  very  curtly.     She  could  not  relate  her 
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adventures  without  mentioning  Azim,  and  renew- 
ing the  aching  at  her  heart  which  always  followed 
any  attempt  to  recall  his  generous  treatment  of  his 
mother's  English  captives. 

"  It  is  such  a  long  story,  dear  Ada,  I  should  tire 
mamma  to  death;  so  we  will  reserve  all  details  till 
a  more  fitting  opportunity.  I  have  been  a  prisoner 
in  Persia,  and  came  thence  with  the  wife  of  an  Eng- 
lish physician,  to  whose  good  offices  I  feel  myself 
greatly  indebted." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  carry  out  your  intention 
of  going  to  India?  "  queried  Mrs.  Darrance. 

"  Because,  dear  mamma,  my  fate,  in  the  shape 
of  an  Arab  reis,  carried  me  to  Persia  instead." 

"  But  since  then,  I  mean?  Would  it  not  have 
been  easier  and  cheaper  to  go  to  Madras  than  to 
return  to  England?" 

Georgie  looked  surprised,  and  a  little  hurt,  at  the 
remark. 

"  Perhaps  it  would;  but  I  longed  to  see  you  all, 
and  fancied  you  would  reciprocate  the  feeling." 

"  And  so  we  do,  my  darling,"  cried  Ada,  warml}'; 
"  so  we  do!  Mamma  is  as  pleased  at  your  return 
as  I  am  —  ain't  you,  mamma?" 

"  Of  course,  I  am  glad  to  see  Georgie,"  was  the 
dubious  reply.  "  But  after  persisting,  as  she  did, 
in  going  to  India  against  my  will,  I  don't  know 
why  she  should  come  home  just  now,  when  her 
presence  may  interfere  with  the  happiness " 

Ada  started  up  with  a  crimson  cheek. 

"  Hush,  mamma!  Pray  say  no  more!  Georgie's 
happiness  must,  and  shall,  be  our  first  considera- 
tion; and  you  must  not  speak  as  if  she  did  wrong 
in  returning!     It  is  unkind  —  it  is  unjust!" 

Ada  Darrance  had  certainly  improved  during  the 
separation  from  her  sister.  Compelled  to  act  for 
herself,  instead  of  relying  on  the  more  energetic 
Georgie,  she  had   grown  dignified  and  womanly, 
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and  spoke  with  a  decision  that  at  one  time  she 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  employing. 

"  Aunt  Barbara's  heiress  is  really  becoming  quite 
a  queenly  personage!  "  cried  Georgie,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  shall  have  to  sink  into  the  younger  sister, 
instead  of  swaying  the  sceptre,  as  I  used  to  do." 

But  Ada  did  not  answer  her  smile.  She  was 
growing  pale  and  uneasy. 

"  Then  you  have  heard  of  Aunt  Barbara's 
death?  " 

"  Yes;  and  of  her  generous  bequest  to  her  niece. 
Don't  look  as  if  you  thought  I  envied  your  good 
fortune,  dear.  Auntie  always  liked  you  best,  and 
you  deserved  her  affection." 

"  And  you  have  heard  that  —  that  — that —  Al- 
fred  "    stammered   Ada,    and    then    stopped 

again. 

"I  have  heard  that  he  is  here  —  at  Brighton," 
said  Georgie,  glancing  from  her  embarrassed  sister 
to  Mrs.  Darrance,  who  had  taken  her  vinaigrette 
and  handkerchief;  "  and  I  can  see  that  you  have 
something  to  tell  me  which  you  think  I  shall  be 
grieved  to  hear.  Has  he  forgotten  me?  Is  he 
married  to  another?  " 

"  No!  no!  "  said  Ada,  vehemently,  "  And  you 
shall  still  be  his  wife  —  his  hapy  wife !  Do  you  hear, 
mamma?  Alfred  shall  keep  the  troth  he  plighted 
to  Georgie!" 

But  the  latter  promptly  responded:  "  Not  if  he 
would  merely  keep  his  engagement  because  his 
honor  demanded  it.  What  is  it  you  are  conceal- 
ing from  me?  "  she  demanded,  as  Ada  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands.  "Why  don't  yoii  speak,  mamma! 
What  is  it?  " 

Mrs.  Darrance  began  to  sob. 

"  The  fault  is  entirely  your  own,  you  tiresome 
child.  If  you  had  not  insisted  upon  going  to  India, 
and  then  permitted  us  to  believe  you  dead  this  long 
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time,  it  wouldn't  have  happened.  I  never  was  in 
.such  a  dilemma  in  my  life  —  never!  " 

"  I  see  that  I  shall  have  to  apply  to  Alfred  him- 
self for  the  key  to  this  mystery,"  said  Georgie, 
seating  herself  at  the  table  where  her  sister  had 
been  writing.  "  Tell  me  at  what  hotel  he  is  stay- 
ing?" 

"No,  no,  you  must  not;  for  you  will  upbraid 
him,  and  I  cannot  bear  it ;  for  I  am  as  much,  or 
more,  to  blame  than  he  has  been.  But  we  felt 
fully  assured  that  you  were  dead,  dearest  Georgie  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  our  mutual  grief  for  your  sad 
fate  that  first  brought  us  together.  I  should  never 
have  listened  to  Alfred's  addresses,  if  I  had 
dreamed  that  you  still  lived." 

Georgie  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  closed 
her  eyes.  For  a  moment,  she  felt  sick  and  dizzy. 
All  her  mental  struggles,  all  her  endeavors  to  be 
true  to  Alfred,  had  been  flung  away;  for,  while  she 
was  resolutely  refjjsing  to  listen  to  the  noble  Khan, 
herEnglish  lover  had  been  transferring  his  affections 
to  her  sister.  Then  the  knowledge  that  she  need  no 
longer  dissimulate  with  her  own  heart  took  the 
place  of  her  first  feeling  of  injury.  Azim  was  lost 
to  her  forever.  Not  even  if  it  were  possible,  could 
she  so  far  forget  her  nationality  as  to  return  to 
him;  but  it  would  no  longer  be  a  sin  to  think  of 
him  tenderly.  She  need  not  attempt  to  conceal 
from  herself  now  that  Azim  would  always  be 
dearer  —  far  dearer  —  to  her  than  Alfred  Renton 
had  ever  been. 

She  was  recalled  to  herself  by  hearing  Ada  sob 
out,  "  Oh,  mamma,  we  have  broken  her  heart! 
Speak  to  her;  she  will  listen  to  you.  As  for  me, 
she  will  never  forgive  —  never  love  me  again,  now 
she  knows  how  treacherously  I  have  acted." 

Georgie  affectionately  embraced  the  weeping 
ghl. 
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"Hush,  Ada!  I  do  not  reproach  you.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  do  so.  Let  me  know  the  precise 
state  of  affairs.  Are  you  and  Alfred  actually 
engaged  ?" 

"  They  were  to  have  been  married  next  week, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this  terrible  contretemps  " 
sighed  Mrs.  Darrance,  reproachfully.  "  The  trous- 
seau is  ready,  and  Ada's  dress  is  coming  home  to- 
morrow;  and  now " 

"  And  now,  mamma,  she  will  have  an  additional 
bridesmaid  ;  for  I  shall  claim  my  right  to  be  at  the 
wedding,"  said  Georgie,  cheerfully.  "  Look  up, 
dear  Ada  ;  I  shall  not  rob  you  of  your  happiness. 
My  own  bethrothal  to  Alfred  was  a  grave  error.  I 
found  that  out  some  time  since.  We  mistook  our 
cousinly  liking  for  a  deeper  feeling  ;  and  I  tell  you 
honestly  I  had  rather,  much  rather,  be  his  sister 
than  his  wife." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?"  asked  Ada,  breathless 
with  delighted  surprise.  "  Can  you  really  consent 
to  give  up  the  affection  of  one  so  deservedly  dear 
as  Alfred?  Oh,  Georgie!  When  I  think  how 
amiable,  how  devoted,  how  handsome  he  is " 

But  here  she  paused ;  and  Georgie  laughed, 
though  a  little  faintly. 

"  I  declare  you  are  half  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
me  for  not  being  as  conscious  of  his  perfections  as 
you  are  I  Be  content,  Ada.  I  had  rather  help  to 
place  the  orange-blossoms  on  your  brow  than  wear 
them  myself.  Now,  go  away  and  bathe  those 
swollen  eyes,  while  I  write  such  a  note  to  Alfred 
as  will  do  away  with  all  awkwardness  when  we 
meet." 

Cordially  as  she  penned  her  missive,  Alfred 
could  not  encounter  her  without  feeling  confused. 
It  seemed  but  so  brief  a  period  since  he  had  uttered 
the  same  protestations  in  her  ears  that  he  had  just 
been  uttering  to  Ada.     Yet  he  had  been  sincere  in 
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his  grief  for  her  reputed  death  ;  but  his  character 
possessed  no  depth  ;  and  a  few  tears,  and  sighs, 
and  wakeful  niglits  had  sufficiently  effaced  the 
image  of  Georgie  to  make  room  for  a  successor. 
It  was  well  for  both  of  them  that  it  was  so.  In  the 
gentle,  yielding  Ada  the  young  man  would  have 
an  adoring  wife,  whose  faith  in  his  abilities  would 
never  waver  ;  whilst  Georgie  was  already  unfavor- 
ably noting  his  vanity,  his  irresolution,  and  the 
other  little  weaknesses  which  had  always  provoked 
her,  even  when  she  thought  she  loved  him  most 
sincerely. 

Two  or  three  satirical  speeches  which  she  made 
to  him  during  the  first  hour  they  were  together, 
did  more  towards  setting  him  at  ease  than  the 
frank,  equable  manner  which  he  had  been  disposed 
to  find  fault  with. 

"After  all,"  he  told  himself  that  night,  as  he 
brushed  his  whiskers  before  the  dressing-glass, 
Georgie  never  was  half  so  nice  as  Ada.  These 
coquettish,  flighty  manners  were  very  well  in  a 
pretty  woman  while  single,  but  could  not  be  toler- 
ated in  a  wife  ;  and  he  had  been  lucky  in  winning 
the  heiress  instead  of  her  penniless  sister." 

So  the  marriage  went  off  with  great  ec/aL  The 
Stapelys  came  down  to  Brighton  to  be  present 
at  it,  and  were  delighted  to  find  that  Georgie  was 
not  wearing  the  willow.  They  pressed  her  to  go 
back  to  town  with  them;  but  Mrs.  Darrance  op- 
posed this  ;  she  did  not  choose  to  deprive  herself 
of  the  pleasure  of  Major  Phinsey's  visits,  and  de- 
corum would  not  permit  her  to  receive  him  alone. 

This  gallant  officer  had  been  devoting  himself  to 
the  charming  widow  ever  since  her  first  arrival  at 
Brighton.  He  had  an  idea  of  marrying  now  his 
campaigns  were  over,  and  the  age  of  the  lady,  and 
the  annuity  Ada's  filial  affection  had  secured  her, 
rendered  her  a  very  suitable  match.     Their  court- 
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ship  had  been  progressing  slowly  and  surely  when 
Georgie  appeared  on  the  scene,  and,  with  her  fresh, 
youthful  beauty,  obscured  the  more  matured  charms 
of  her  mother. 

It  was  very  dull  at  Brighton  now  and  Ada  and 
Alfred  were  away  on  their  wedding  tour,  and 
Georgie  often  sighed  and  let  her  thoughts  wander  far 
away,  as  she  sat  trying  to  listen  to  Mrs.  Darrance's 
childish  speeches,  or  the  Major's  prosy  reminis- 
cences. She  longed  for  a  more  active  life,  to  enable 
her  to  put  away  from  her  those  recollections  which 
came  back  continually.  Then,  blaming  herself  for 
the  restless  dissatisfaction  that  oppressed  her,  she 
would  rouse  herself  to  be  more  attentive  to  her 
mother's  ivishes,  and  uncomplainingly  play  game 
after  game  of  chess  or  draughts  with  the  Major, 
unconscious  that  his  grateful  acknowledgments 
of  her  good  nature  were  arousing  her  mother's 
jealousy. 

Like  a  long,  brooding  storm,  Mrs.  Darrance's 
angry  reproaches  burst  forth  at  last.  Georgie, 
who  had  been  endeavoring  to  accustom  herself  to 
the  prospect  of  a  step-father,  laughed  at  first  at  the 
absurdity  of  her  mother's  accusations  ;  but  this 
only  increased  the  violence  of  the  weak-minded 
woman  who  uttered  them,  and,  in  the  end,  her 
daughter's  high  spirit  revolted  in  her  injustice. 

"  Mamma,  pray  say  no  more  ;  I  disdain  to  make 
any  further  attempts  to  defend  myself.  There 
shall  never  be  a  repetition  of  this  disgraceful  scene, 
for  I  will  go  to  Ada.  She  has  repeatedly  urged 
me  to  join  her,  and  I  have  refused  because  I 
thought  I  was  useful  to  you." 

"  What !  you  would  go  and  destroy  my  poor 
child's  peace  before  she  has  been  a  wife  for  more 
than  three  months  ?  Indeed,  you  shall  do  no  such 
thing.     And,  if  you  persist  in  going,  I  will  warn 
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Ada  that  you  are  seeking  to  regain  your  old 
ascendancy  over  Alfred." 

"  For  shame,  mamma  !  How  can  you  impute 
such  conduct  to  me  ?"  cried  Georgie,  crimson  with 
indignation.  "  Of  course,  after  what  you  have 
said,  I  can  never  seek  a  home  with  my  sister  ;  and 
your  cruel  aspersions  equally  deprive  me  of  one 
with  you.  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Stapely  to  shelter  me 
till  I  can  form  some  plans  for  the  future." 

Mrs.  Darrance  began  to  feel  that  she  had  gone 
too  far.  Driving  Georgie  away  would  not  recom- 
mend her  to  the  Major,  who  might  be  induced  to 
follow  the  justly  incensed  girl  to  town  if  he  learned 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  her  departure. 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  your  going  to  the  Stapelys, " 
she  said  ;  "  they  have  never  been  friendly  to  me, 
and  I  don't  choose  to  have  our  little  family  quarrels 
commented  upon  by  such  malicious  creatures. " 

"  Don't  be  afraid  that  I  shall  tell  Mrs.  Stapely 
the  reason  I  leave  you,  mamma,"  Georgie  retorted. 
"  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  know  what  my  mother 
has  said  to  me  this  day.  The  bare  remembrance 
of  it  pains  me  more  than  anything  I  have  had  to 
endure  !" 

"  I'll  not  be  reproached  by  you  in  that  imper- 
tinent manner,  you  disobedient,  unfeeling  girl  !" 
sobbed  Mrs.  Darrance.  "  Go  to  your  room,  and 
don't  attempt  to  come  near  me  again  till  you  are 
penitent  for  your  shameful  behavior!" 

Georgie  so  far  obeyed  this  command,  that  she 
avoided  the  dining-room  till  after  Major  Phinsey 
had  paid  his  evening  visit,  and  by  his  tender 
speeches  restored  the  widow  to  good  humor.  She 
was  lighting  her  candle,  and  smilingly  repeating 
to  herself  one  of  his  prettiest  compliments,  when 
her  daughter  came  into  the  room. 

"  Mamma,  I  shall  have  left  Brighton  before  you 
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are  up  to-morrow  morning.  Let  us  part  in  peace. 
I  have  not  willfully  offended  you." 

Mrs.  Darrance  hesitated  for  a  few  seconds.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  as  well  to  be  rid  of  Georgie  till 
after  the  Major  had  proposed  ;  so  she  carelessly 
replied,  "  Going  !  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  your  wish 
to  pay  your  long-promised  visit  to  Mrs.  Stapely. 
Good-by,  then.  I'll  write  to  you  when  I  begin  to 
feel  dull  without  you." 

In  silence,  Georgie  kissed  her  cheek,  and  left 
her.  Never  had  her  mother's  cold-heartedness  so 
thoroughly  revolted  her  as  now.  She  quitted 
Brighton  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  she  was  literally 
homeless,  and  behind  her  veil  she  wept  more  bitter 
tears  than  she  had  ever  thought  to  shed  for  herself. 

"  How  foolish  I  am,"  she  said  at  last,  "  to  fret 
because  I  have  made  the  discovery  that  I  am  de 
trop  in  my  own  family.  If  Ada  can  do  without  me, 
and  mamma  decidedly  prefers  my  absence,  why  it 
enables  me  to  achieve  the  independence  I  have  so 
often  sighed  for.  Mrs.  Stapely  shall  help  me  to 
find  a  situation,  and  I  will  inure  myself  to  neglect 
and  poverty  till  I  have  saved  money  to  rent  modest 
apartments,  and  support  a  cat  and  a  parrot.  I'm 
sure  I  shall  develop  by-and-by  into  a  charming  old 
maid!  " 

At  first  Mrs.  Stapely  would  not  hear  of  Georgie's 
encountering  the  trials  of  a  governess'  life.  She 
divined  that  the  young  girl's  life  was  unhappy,  but 
attributed  this  to  some  latent  regrets  for  the  defec- 
tion of  Alfred. 

"  You'll  just  stay  with  us  as  long  as  ever  you  like, 
dear  Miss  Darrance.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
you,  and  pray  let  all  other  plans  be  in  abeyance,  as 
James  would  say,  till  you  have  grown  tired  of  us. " 

"  I  could  not  wish  for  a  kinder  invitation,"  an- 
swered Georgie,  her  blue  eyes  swimming  in  tears; 
"  and  I  like  to  be  with  you,  yet  you  must  let  me 
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go.  I  want  more  work,  more  change;  in  fact,  just 
at  present,  I  am  restless  and  dissatisfied,  and  long 
to  be  where  I  shall  be  compelled  to  check  and  over- 
come my  moods,  instead  of  giving  way  to  them." 

Mrs,  Stapely  was  beginning  to  expostulate,  but 
her  husband  laid  his  hand  on  hers. 

"  Let  Miss  Darrance  alone,  my  dear;  and  if  you 
want  to  testify  your  friendship,  assist  her  plans, 
instead  of  opposing  them.  By-and-by  she  will 
come  back  to  us,  I  hope." 

"James!  "  cried  his  wife,  in  reproachful  tones; 
but  Georgie  thanked  him  cordially.  He  evidently 
understood  something  of  the  feelings  she  was 
struggling  with,  and  she  was  allowed  to  carry  out 
her  intentions. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  NEW  PLAN   MOOTED. 

One  morning,  while  Georgie  was  sitting  at  her 
desk,  endeavoring  to  decide  which  of  two  equally 
eligible  situations  she  should  accept,  visitors  were 
announced.  A  glance  at  the  card  the  servant 
handed  to  her,  and  she  ran  forward  joyfully  to  re- 
ceive Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson. 

"  What  an  unexpected  pleasure!"  she  cried,  as 
the  former  shook  hands  with  her.  "  I  did  not 
know  you  were  in  England.  Mrs.  Henderson's 
last  letter  did  not  contain  a  hint  that  you  were  ex- 
pected. " 

"  I  suppose  not,  for,  knowing  her  foolish  ten- 
dency to  worry  herself  about  me,  I  kept  my  own 
secrets,  and  popped  in  upon  her  a  couple  of  months 
earlier  than  my  arrival  was  anticipated.  And  now. 
Miss  Darrance,  please  tell  me  how  it  is  that,  while 
English  air  has  done  wonders  for  Mary's  health,  I 
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find  you  looking  decidedly  worse  than  when  I  last 
saw  you?  " 

Georgie  sighed. 

"  Idleness,  I  suppose,  doctor,  is  at  the  root  of 
my  ailments.  When  I  have  found  something  to  do, 
I  shall  grow  plump  and  rosy  again. " 

She  had  apprised  Mrs,  Henderson,  in  her  letters, 
of  Alfred  Renton's  marriage  to  Ada,  so  she  was 
spared  any  allusions  to  this  subject.  The  doctor 
had  already  been  put  in  possession  of  the  facts  by 
his  lady. 

"  And  so  you  are  wisely  seeking  a  panacea  for 
all  trials  and  troubles  in  work,"  he  commented. 
"  An  excellent  plan,   undoubtedly.     But  I  think  I 
should  like  to  have  a  hand  in  this  case,  too. " 
Mrs.  Henderson  smiled. 

"  That  speech  was  prompted  by  a  little  profes- 
sional jealousy,  my  dear  Georgie.  The  doctor 
does  not  like  to  let  the  chance  slip  of  procuring  a 
patient." 

"  Of  course  I  don't,"  he  retorted;  "  especially  as 
I  think  I  could  manage  the  case  better  than  any 
one  else.  What  do  you  say.  Miss  Darrance?  — 
will  you  make  trial  of  m.y  skill?  " 

Georgie  held  out  her  pretty  little  hand,  at  the 
same  time  saying,  in  a  pretended  whisper  to  Mrs. 
Henderson,  "  The  doctor  grows  terribly  conceited, 
but  I  suppose  one  must  humor  him,  only  I  protest 
against  being  compelled  to  swallow  anything  worse 
than  jelly  and  port  wine." 

"Hum,  hum!"  said  the  physician,  feeling  her 
pulse  with  a  gravity  which  his  twinkling  eyes  con- 
tradicted. "  Just  what  I  foresaw.  Great  cerebral 
excitement,  and  a  touch  of  heart  disease,  which 
can  only  be  alleviated  by  change  of  air.  I  shall 
recommend  you  to  travel,  Miss  Darrance.  Will 
you  go  with  us  to  our  new  home  in  America?  " 
Georgie  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
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"  Are  you  in  earnest?  Do  you  seriously  pro- 
pose leaving  England  again?  " 

"  Yes.  I  have  had  a  lucrative  berth  offered  to 
me  by  a  wealthy  friend  who  has  purchased  a  large 
estate  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Texas.  It  is  just 
the  half- wild,  half-civilized  life  I  have  always  longed 
for;  and  Mary  consents  to  expatriate  herself  again 
for  my  sake.     Will  you  go  with  us,  Miss  Darrance?  " 

Gentle  Mrs.  Henderson  leaned  forward  eagerly 
to  hear  her  reply. 

"  I  should  like  it  much;  but  of  what  possible  use 
should  I  be  to  you?  " 

"  Of  the  greatest.  Mary  would  appreciate  your 
companionship  all  day,  and  I  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  spending  my  evenings  with  two  charm- 
ing women  instead  of  one.  And  if,  on  our  arrival, 
you  should  be  inclined  to  prefer  England  to  Texas, 
we  would  still  thank  you  for  your  society  during 
the  voyage,  and  provide  you  with  a  safe  escort 
across  the  Atlantic. " 

"  You  are  very  kind  and  liberal  in  your  offers, 
Dr.  Henderson "  Georgie  began,  but  he  inter- 
rupted her. 

"  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  as  self- 
interested  as  the  rest  of  my  sex.  I  do  but  express 
my  wishes  and  Mary's  when  I  say  it  will  give  us 
sincere  pleasure  if  you  will  consent  to  accompany 
us. 

"  Say  yes,  dear  Georgie,"  Mrs.  Henderson  mur- 
mured; and  she  said  it. 

"  I  shall  take  our  passage  in  the  next  packet," 
said  the  doctor,  when  the  matter  was  fairly  decided. 
"  Can  you  be  ready  in  a  week?  By  the  by,  those 
chests  of  feminine  fal-lals  you  brought  from  Persia 
still  lie  at  the  custom  house.  Shall  I  send  them 
here  for  you?  You  can  console  half  your  acquaint- 
ances for  your  loss  with  their  valuable  contents. " 

"If    you   please,    send    everything    but" — and 
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Georgie's  color  rose  high — "everything  except 
those  articles  which  were  chosen  for  me  by  the 
Khan  himself. " 

Dr.  Henderson  nodded,  "  Ha!  you  prefer  to 
keep  those  for  your  own  use?  Quite  right.  You 
haven't  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  how  I  left  him?" 

She  could  not  speak,  but  her  eyes  asked  a  hundred 
questions,  till,  ashamed  and  confused,  she  veiled 
them  beneath  their  long  lashes. 

"  It's  quite  as  well,"  the  doctor  went  on;  "  for  I 
have  nothing  to  tell  you,  except  that  your  old 
enemy,  the  Khanim,  is  dead  —  carried  off  by  a 
fever.  She  was  too  proud  to  call  in  a  Prankish 
practitioner,  but  put  herself  into  the  hands  of  an 
ignorant  pretender,  who  tried  to  cure  her  with 
charms  and  incantations,  and  failed." 

Georgie  thought  of  Azim's  noble  head  bowed  in 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  mother,  and  silently  turned 
away. 

If  there  had  been  any  bitterness  in  her  recollec- 
tions of  the  Khanim,  these  tidings  effaced  it  forever. 

Miss  Stapely  tried  to  dissuade  her  pretty  favorite 
from  quitting  her  native  land  again,  and  Ada  and 
Alfred  posted  up  to  town  as  soon  as  they  were  ap- 
prised of  Georgie's  intentions,  to  remonstrate  with 
her.  But  she  was  firm  in  her  resolve,  especially  as 
Mr.  Stapely,  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with 
the  frank,  jovial  doctor,  had  withdrawn  his  own 
opposition,  and  even  kissed  her  forehead,  declaring 
that  he  hoped  and  believed  the  voyage  would  do 
her  a  vast  deal  of  good. 

Mrs.  Darrance,  who  had  won  the  Major,  was  too 
much  engrossed  in  preparations  for  her  second 
nuptials  to  care  whether  Georgie  went  or  stayed; 
but  she  came  to  town  and  bade  her  a  most  lachry- 
mose farewell,  only  being  restrained  from  hysterics 
by  finding  every  one  too  busy  to  notice  her. 

And  so,  for  the  second  time,  Georgie   Darrance 
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bade  England  farewell.  She  marveled  at  herself, 
as  she  stood  watching  the  white  cliffs  fade  into 
distance,  at  the  calmness  with  which  she  was  now 
departing.  All  those  brave  hopes  that  had  once 
buoyed  her  up  were  gone.  She  had  grown  careless 
of  herself  as  of  her  future.  To  be  useful  to  Mrs. 
Henderson,  and  to  wholly  conquer  her  yearnings 
to  see  Azim  again,  were  the  only  feeHngs  that  now 
pervaded  a  heart  that  had  once  been  so  full  of  life 
and  energy. 

A  fortnight  passed  in  the  fine  salons  of  a  first- 
class  vessel,  and  our  travelers  landed  in  New  York. 
They  stayed  for  some  days  in  that  city,  as  Dr. 
Henderson  had  been  commissioned  by  his  friend, 
Mr.  Alison,  to  purchase  stores  for  the  house.  His 
wife  and  Georgie  also  found  employment  in  select- 
ing furniture  for  the  cottage  they  were  to  occupy, 
as  well  as  for  a  suite  of  apartments  Mr.  Alison  pro- 
posed fitting  up  for  the  bride,  whom  Dr.  Henderson 
merrily  said  his  friend  must  have,  if  he  did  not 
intend  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  selfish,  useless  old 
bachelor. 

While  turning  over  some  damasks  one  day,  the 
brooch  Georgie  wore  became  unfastened  and  fell 
on  the  floor.  Before  she  could  stoop  for  it  a  shop- 
man set  his  foot  upon  the  fragile  trinket  and  broke 
the  glass  that  protected  a  lock  of  Ada's  brown  hair. 
Anxious  to  have  this  repaired  at  once,  she  paused 
on  her  way  back  to  the  hotel  at  a  jeweler's  shop, 
and  was  explaining  her  wishes  to  the  assistant  be- 
hind the  counter,  when  a  door  flew  open,  and  she 
was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Hallam. 

"To  think  that  we  should  meet  here!"  sobbed 
the  warm-hearted  little  woman;  "  we  who  parted  so 
many  miles  away!  My  dear  Miss  Darrance,  I  have 
mourned  you  as  dead.  The  fragment  of  a  vessel 
floated  into  the  bay  of  the  desert  island,  which  some 
of  our  companions  fancied  they  identified  as  the 
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Arab  captain's  dhow.  Were  they  mistaken,  or  hov^ 
did  you  escape  his  cruel  hands?  " 

"  Simply  by  falling  into  more  honorable  ones 
after  he  sold  Miss  Spratley  and  I  to  the  steward  of 
a  Persian  lady. " 

"  And  Matilda  lives  also!  My  husband  will  be 
rejoiced  to  hear  this.  And  the  Arab  sold  you,  vil- 
lain that  he  was!  Ah,  Miss  Darrance,  how  often  I 
regretted  my  evil  thoughts  of  poor  John  Dallas  after 
he  died  so  bravely." 

"Dead!     Mr.  Dallas  dead?  " 

"  Yes;  did  you  not  know  it?  He  had  evidently 
struggled  hard  to  rescue  you  from  your  captors, 
for  when  his  body  floated  on  shore,  there  were 
several  wounds  upon  it.  Then  you  did  not  know 
that  he  exerted  himself  to  save  you?  " 

Georgie  answered  evasively.  If  it  was  generally 
believed  that  Dallas  had  endeavored  to  protect  her, 
instead  of  being  the  promotor  of  the  abduction,  she 
would  keep  silence,  and  not  be  the  first  to  darken 
his  memory  by  revealing  the  whole  truth. 

"  Tell  me  how  it  is  that  I  find  you  in  New  York; 
and  where  is  Mr.  Hallam?  "  she  said,  when  she  had 
given  a  sufficient  relation  of  her  own  adventure. 

"  He  is  here.  I  expect  his  return  in  an  hour. 
When  relief  cam  ,  and  we  were  safely  conveyed  from 
the  island  to  Aden,  we  found  the  relative  we  pro- 
posed joining  at  Madras  waiting  there  for  a  passage 
to  England,  his  health  having  failed  him.  After 
some  consultation,  we  acted  upon  his  suggestion, 
and  came  here.  The  events  of  our  voyage  had  a 
salutary  effect  upon  my  dear  husband's  mind,  and 
we  are  not  only  happy,  but  prosperous. " 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it.  And  the  yellow  diamond 
—  did  you  succeed  in  retaining  it  through  all  these 
changes?  " 

Mrs.  Hallam  laughed  merrily.  She  did  not  know 
that  it  was  Dallas'  rooted  conviction  that  the  gem 
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was  in  the  hands  of  Georgie,  that  had  been  the 
actual  cause  of  all  the  trials  the  latter  had  had  to 
endure. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Miss  Darrance,  the  yellow  dia- 
mond reached  New  York  as  safely  as  its  owners, 
for  I  can  tell  you  now  that  before  we  left  England 
I  sewed  it  into  the  collar  of  my  husband's  coat.  I 
was  afraid  to  have  it  in  my  own  possession,  lest  in 
some  unlucky  moment  he  should  wrest  it  from  me, 
so  I  made  him  the  unconscious  keeper  of  our  treas- 
ure, and  never  revealed  to  any  one  where  it  was, 
until  he  had  conquered  the  mad  propensity  that 
wrought  us  so  much  unhappiness. " 

Georgie  stopped  to  see  Mr.  Hallam,  whose  firm 
step  and  thoughtful  bearing  confirmed  his  wife's 
good  report;  nor  did  she  leave  them  until  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  warned  her  that  Mr.  Henderson 
would  be  uneasy  about  her  if  she  did  not  hasten  to 
the  hotel. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  rencontre  the  doctor  an- 
nounced that  his  arrangements  were  completed, 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  start  for  Bel  Retiro  as 
soon  as  his  fair  companions  were  ready  to  com- 
mence their  journey.  Accordingly,  Mrs.  Hender- 
son and  Georgie  presented  themselves  at  the  break- 
fast-table on  the  following  morning  equipped  for 
traveling. 

The  weather  was  delicious.  The  last  snows  of 
winter  had  melted;  the  air  was  balmy  with  the  odors 
of  awakening  spring,  and  the  travelers  in  excellent 
spirits.  Sometimes  a  shade  of  anxiety  would  cross 
the  doctor's  brow  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  Georgie, 
who  perceived  this,  and  inquired  the  reason. 

"  I  was  asking  myself,"  he  replied,  "  whether  I 
did  right  in  prevailing  upon  one  so  fair  and  highly 
gifted  to  leave  her  home  for  the  wild  scenes  to 
which  we  are  hastening.  Young  laaies  of  your 
age,  and  with  your  advantages,  Miss  Darrance,  fre- 
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quently  calculate  upon  marrying  well.  Will  you 
be  able  to  content  yourself  with  the  society  you 
will  find  at  Bel  Retiro?" 

"  Spare  yourself  any  further  uneasiness  on  my 
account,  dear  doctor,"  cried  Georgie.  "  I  had  no 
home  to  leave,  I  was  but  a  poor  waif,  beholden  to 
my  friends  for  a  temporary  shelter.  The  rest  of 
your  doubts  may  be  summarily  dismissed.  I  shall 
never  knarry  !  " 

"  Don't  say  that  till  you  have  seen  my  friend 
Alison.      He  is  handsome,  rich,  and  single." 

Georgie's  face  wore  a  look  of  displeasure. 

"  Doctor,  if  I  thought  you  could  positively  med- 
itate match-making,  I  would  bid  you  adieu  this 
moment,  and  go  back  to  Mrs.  Hallam  at  New 
York." 

"  Don't  mind  him,  Georgie,"  Mrs.  Henderson  in- 
terposed. "  He  is  only  teasing  yon.  I  have  heard 
him  say  more  than  once  that  Mr.  Alison  experi- 
enced a  disappointment  some  time  since,  and  is  as 
averse  to  marriage  as  yourself." 

This  assurance  and  the  doctor's  smile  reassured 
Georgie,  and  the  topic  was  not  renewed  during 
their  long  and  often  fatiguing  journey. 

At  last,  towards  the  close  of  a  glorious  day,  they 
reached  Mr.  Alison's  beautiful  estate.  The  house, 
with  its  white  walls  half-hidden  by  the  climbing 
plants  trained  around  the  columns  of  the  verandahs, 
stood  on  a  gentle  eminence  commanding  an  unin- 
terrupted view  of  the  valley.  To  the  right,  nest- 
ling in  a  belt  of  shrubs,  stood  the  pretty  cottage 
which  was  to  be  the  doctor's  residence  as  soon  as 
it  was  put  in  order,  and  signs  of  exceeding  good 
taste  and  careful  management  were  visible  on  all 
sides. 

"For  the  present,"  he  said,' as  he  handed  his 
companions  out  of  the  carriage  that  had  met  them 
at  the  nearest-town  —  "  for  the  present,  we  are  to 
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be  Mr.  Alison  s  guest,  so  you  must  let  me  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  you  at  once." 

A  servant  ushered  them  across  a  wide,  lofty  hall, 
and  through  an  apartment  so  elegantly  furnished, 
that  Mrs.  Henderson  glanced  at  Georgie,  and  smiled 
approval.  The  man  then  opened  the  door  of  an 
inner  room  fitted  up  as  ahbrary,  and  signed  to  them 
to  enter. 

Leaving  the  ladies  on  the  threshold.  Dr.  Hen- 
derson stepped  forward  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  gentleman  who  was  watching  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun  as  they  faded  from  the  horizon. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  doctor,  softly,  "  I  am 
here  at  last. " 

"Welcome!  a  thousand  welcomes!  And  your 
errand?     Was  it  successful?  " 

"  Of  that  I  must  bid  you  decide  for  yourself. 
Miss  Darrance!  " 

But  Georgie,  bewildered  and  trembling,  was 
clinging  to  Mrs.  Henderson  for  support.  She  had 
recognized  the  voice  even  before  the  speaker 
turned  was  Azim's. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

ONCE  AGAIN. 

Georgie  was  dimly  conscious  of  being  transicrred 
from  Mrs.  Henderson's  supporting  arms  to  the 
Khan's;  of  seeing  the  doctor  lead  his  wife  away, 
and  then  of  being  placed  in  the  chair  from  which 
Azim  had  risen.  Her  hat  and  shawl  were  hastily 
removed,  and  the  waves  of  golden  hair  that  came 
rippling  over  her  brow  swept  back  with  quick  but 
gentle  touch,  as  the  young  man  dropped  loyally  on 
one  knee  beside  her,  and  gazed  in  her  agitated 
face. 
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She  strove  to  collect  her  scattered  senses ;  to 
comprehend  more  fully  the  joyful  truth  that  it  was 
in  Azim's  hands  her  own  were  clasped;  that  it  was 
Azim  who,  half  amused  at  her  amazement,  was 
kneeling  beside  her;  but  it  was  all  so  sudden,  so 
astonishing,  that  her  perplexity  was  not  easily 
overcome. 

"  Surely  it  must  be  a  dream!"  she  murmured. 

"  Let  me  awaken  you,  then,  to  the  reality  of  my 
presence,  at  all  events,"  her  lover  answered,  and 
would  have  touched  her  cheek  with  his  lips,  but 
the  blushing  girl  shyly  drew  back  from  the  salute. 

"  Give  me  time  to  understand  how  it  is  I  find 
you  here,"  she  faltered. 

He  rose  and  seated  himself  beside  her. 

"  Then,  Dr.  Henderson  has  kept  all  my  move- 
ments a  secret  from  you?  He  did  not  tell  you  that 
my  frequent  visits  to  the  American  missionaries, 
and  my  denunciation  of  the  crooked  policy  of  the 
government,  rendered  me  obnoxious  at  the  Persian 
Court?" 

"  No;  I  have  heard  nothing;  except  that  you 
mourned  a  mother. "  And  now  her  look  was  full 
of  sympathy,  and  there  was  a  momentary  silence. 

"  Did  you  never  ask  for  me,  Georgie?"  he  said 
presently.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  actually 
called  her  by  her  name,  and  her  heart  throbbed 
faster  as,  in  his  soft  Oriental  intonation,  he  lingered 
upon  the  word.  "  Tell  me  why  you  never  said  to 
my  friend:     *  Does  Azim  live,  or  is  he  happy? '  " 

"  I  dared  not  trust  myself,"  she  whispered.  "  Ours 
was  such  a  mournful  parting!" 

"  Then  you  thought  of  me  kindly — regretfully  — 
even  in  the  midst  of  the.  happiness  you  enjoyed 
with  your  friends?" 

"  I  was  not  happy  in  England,"  Georgie  confessed 
impetuously.  "  I  have  never  been  so  since  I  left 
Persia. " 
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But  there  she  stopped,  and  averted  her  glowing 
face. 

"Why  pause?"  Azim  demanded.  "Are  you 
afraid  that  my  joy  will  be  too  great  if  your  voice 
assures  me  that  I  am  dear  to  you?  Think  of  the 
long,  sorrowful  hours  of  our  separation;  think  of 
what  I  suffered  when  honor  compelled  me  to  further 
your  wishes  to  leave  me;  and  now  that  a  merciful 
Providence  has  brought  us  together  once  more,  oh! 
keep  me  not  in  suspense!  .Say  to  me  frankly, 
generously,  *  Azim,  I  am  thine! '  " 

But  Georgie  started  up  in  unaffected  distress,  and 
began  to  retreat  from  him. 

"  I  dare  not  —  I  dare  not!  Your  faith  renders  it 
impossible." 

"  Not  so;  I  was  almost  a  convert  to  the  purer 
religion  of  the  Christians  ere  I  knew  you;  and  Dr. 
Henderson  will  tell  you  that  before  I  quit  Persia,  I 
was  openly  received  by  the  little  band  of  brethren 
who  labored  there  to  spread  the  truth,  as  one  of 
themselves." 

These  were  glorious  tidings,  and  the  thankful 
Georgie  permitted  herself  to  be  drawn  back  to  her 
seat.  Her  bright  eyes  still  sank  before  Azim's 
tender  glances,  but  when  his  arm  stole  around  her, 
she  no  longer  shrank  from  his  embrace.  The  only 
actual  obstacle  to  their  union  was  removed,  and 
she  drew  from  her  bosom  the  magnificent  ring  with 
which  he  had  presented  her  at  Teheran  for  her 
betrothed. 

"  See,"  she  whispered,  "  it  has  never  been  out  of 
my  possession  since  that  miserable  hour  in  which  I 
believed  that  we  met  for  the  last  time.  You  gave 
it  to  me  for  the  man  whom  I  thought  worthy  to  be 
my  bridegroom.     It  is  yours,  Azim." 

"  And  with  it  do  you  give  me  your  love,  your 
own  dear  self?" 
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Georgie  did  not  reply,  but  her  golden  head  sank 
on  his  shoulder,  and  he  knew  that  she  was  won! 

During  their  long  interview,  she  learned  that  Dr. 
Henderson,  from  his  post  of  physician  to  the  ladies 
of  the  Grand  Vizier's  harem,  had  been  able  to  learn 
a  great  deal  of  the  scandal  of  the  Persian  Court. 
Amongst  other  matters  of  less  moment,  he  had 
heard  it  whispered  that  the  enlightened  views  of 
the  young  Khan  had  made  for  him  powerful  enemies. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  warn  Azim  of  his  danger, 
advising  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  escape  it  by 
flight. 

Aware  that  but  scant  justice  would  be  accorded 
to  him  if  his  accusers  contrived  to  fix  any  crime 
upon  him,  the  young  Khan  promptly  converted  the 
greater  part  of  his  property  into  money ;  left 
Teheran  ostensibly  to  join  a  hunting-party  to  the 
Caucasus;  safely  passed  the  Russian  frontier;  and 
then  with  more  deliberation  made  his  plans  for  the 
future.  America  offered  the  best  field  for  one  who 
was  fond  of  the  chase,  and  desirous  of  gradually 
accustoming  himself  to  the  habits  and  customs  of 
those  with  whom  he  intended  to  cast  his  lot, 
he  purchased  Bel  Retiro,  where  Dr.  Henderson 
promised  to  join  him  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  a  flying 
visit  to  his  native  country.  At  that  time  neither 
Azim  nor  his  friend  were  aware  that  Georgie  was 
still  free.  No  hope  of  ever  calling  her  his  had 
brightened  the  dreams  of  the  expatriated  Khan. 
He  proposed  to  live  a  calm  and  not  wholly  useless 
life;  consoling  himself  with  the  learning  he  would 
gather  from  the  books  with  which  he  intended  to 
surround  himself,  and  expecting  to  enjoy  no  greater 
pleasure  than  hearing  sometimes  that  Georgie  was 
well  and  happy. 

But  when  Dr.  Henderson  arrived  in  England,  and 
learned  from  his  Vv^ife  that  Georgie  was  still  un- 
Imarried,  he  wrote  to  Azim,  hinting  the  possibihty 
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that  amongst  all  his  other  tasks  he  should  include 
an  endeavor  to  ascertain  if  that  young  lady  retained 
an  affectionate  recollection  of  her  Persian  lover. 

"  You  have  been  very  kind,  and  yet  very  cruel, 
Dr.  Henderson,"  said  Georgie,  when  Azim,  remem- 
bering at  last  that  he  had  not  greeted  his  friend's 
wife,  and  that  the  travelers  must  be  hungry,  led  her 
to  the  dining  room.  "  Why  did  you  tell  me  the 
owner  of  Bel  Retiro  was  a  Mr.  Alison?  You  have 
been  quizzing  me  so  unmercifully,  that  I  don't  know 
when  I  shall  forgive  you." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Darrance,"  he  answered,  as  he 
seated  himself  at  the  well-spread  table,  "  it's  not 
fair,  after  keeping  me  waiting  for  my  supper  two 
hours,  to  spoil  my  appetite  with  unjust  reproaches. 
Our  friend's  father  was  named  Ali  Hoossein  Khan, 
and  we  decided  that  he  could  not  do  better  than 
call  himself  Alison.  But  if  you  have  any  objection 
to  bear  that  name " 

Georgie  prevented  his  saying  anymore  by  asking 
why  he  had  never  given  her  a  hint  of  the  truth. 

"  For  one  little  reason — women  generally  advance 
a  dozen  for  all  they  do  —  but  one  suffices  me.  If  I 
had  said,  *  My  dear  Miss  Darrance,  will  you  go 
with  me  to  renewyour  acquaintance  with  the  Khan 
Azim?  '  your  notions  of  modern  delicacy  would  have 
interfered,  and  you  would  have  preferred  to  lengthen 
the  painful  separation  by  waiting  till  he  could  come 
and  fetch  you.  Therefore  I  acted  with  my  usual 
promptitude,  and  even  kept  my  wife  in  the  dark,  for 
ear  the  weakness  of  the  sex  should  force  her  to  tell 
all  about  it.     Are  you  sorry  for  what  I  have  done?" 

Azim  stretched  his  hand  across  the  table,  to  take 
the  doctor's,  and  shake  it  warmly. 

"  You  have  always  been  my  best,  truest  friend, 
doctor;  and  I  shall  thank  you  for  this  proof  of  your 
friendship,  in  Georgie's  name,  as  well  as  myself." 

"  As  to  not  giving  you  a  few  gentle  hints,  Miss 
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Darrance,"  Dr.  Henderson  went  on,  between  the 
mouthfuls  of  chicken  he  was  discussing,  "  your 
memory  fails  you.  Didn't  I  assure  you  that  your 
sad  looks  were  occasioned  by  a  malady  of  the  heart, 
which  could  only  be  cured  by  a  voyage  to  America? 
And  didn't  I  —  mentally  —  prescribe  matrimony  to 
follow?" 

"  Oh,  please  don't  say  any  more!"  pleaded  Georgie, 
drooping  her  head  to  hide  her  confusion. 

"  Then  don't  disturb  me  with  any  more  questions, 
or  I  shall  retaliate  and  insist  upon  knawing  when  I 
shall  be  required  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  your 
cure,  by  giving  you  away. " 

Georgie's  marriage,  however,  did  not  occur  quite 
as  soon  as  Azim  wished.  Dearly  as  she  loved  him, 
she  felt  her  isolation  keenly.  To  go  to  the  altar 
with  no  one  near  her  but  those  whose  interest  in 
her  was  for  the  sake  of  her  noble  lover  more  than  for 
own,  troubled  her  not  a  little.  She  wrote  to  Ada, 
telling  her  all  that  had  occurred,  and  asking  whether 
she  would  make  the  journey  to  Bel  Retiro. 

Delighted  at  this  joyful  climax  to  Georgie's  wan- 
derings, Ada  coaxed  her  young  husband  into  com- 
pliance; and,  on  the  day  after  their  arrival,  Azim 
received  his  beloved  from  the  fatherly  hands  of  Dr. 
Henderson. 

As  Georgie  stood  before  her  bridegroom,  after 
the  ceremony  was  over — her  radiant  loveliness  sub- 
dued by  the  folds  of  the  nuptial  veil  —  he  clasped 
on  one  of  her  slender  wrists  a  bracelet,  of  which  the 
principal  stone  was  the  celebrated  gem  which  had 
been  brought  to  America  by  the  Hallams. 

"  You  will  think  me  superstitious,  perhaps,  my 
own  one,"  he  said,  when  he  had  told  her  this;"  but 
I  had  an  earnest  desire  to  possess  the  jewel  to  which 
I  owe  the  far  greater  one  of  your  love.     For  my 
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sake,  wear  it  always,  dearest  Georgie;  and  some  day- 
let  us  hope  that  we  shall  tell  to  our  children  the 
history  of  ourpast  lives  and  the  Yellow  Diamond. " 


THE  END. 
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